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CHARGE,    &c. 


.  BRETHREN, 


JLN  contemplating  the  calamities,  which  in  the  concluding 
years  of  the  last  century  had  desolated  Europe,  I  was  led,  at 
a  former  meeting,  to  impute  the  overthrow  of  the  antient 
government  of  France,  and  all  its  tremendous  consequences, 
ultimately,  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
its  wide  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  ;  to  the 
unspiritual  anil  unscriptural  nature  of  many  of  its  institutions 
and  doctrines.  From  this  conviction  I  deduced  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  spiritual  religion:  and  in  order  to  do  this  with 
more  effect,  I  pointed  out  both  the  chief  impediments  to  this 
great  duty,  and  the  means  of  promoting  it  among  your  people 
a»d  yourselves.  I  shall  on  this  occasion  pursue  the  subject 
by  entering  into  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion  :  exhibiting 
the  opposite  errors  of  the  Romanists  and  our  Dissenters  ;  de- 
tailing more  especially  the  principal  deviations  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  ground  of  our  separation  from  it  ;  and  deriving 
from  the  whole  strong  motive*  for  redoubled  diligence  on  our 
part. 

The  nature  of  spiritual  religion,  that  is,  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  best  learnt  from  o-ur  Saviour's  own  words; 
that  "  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
"  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  worship  of  a 
Christian  must  be  spiritual.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  abound- 
ed in  outward  and  carnal  ordinances,  suited  to  "  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts  •"  and  with  types  and  figures,  and  ceremonies 
preparatory  to  future  events  in  the  accomplishment  of  man's 
redemption. 

When  Christ  came  he  realized  these  prefigurative  types,  and 
superseded  their  ordinances.  His  followers  were  thencefor- 
ward to  seek  God,  riot  by  the  bipod  of  bulls  and  of  goats  ; 
not  by  daily  or  yearly  sacrifices  ;  but  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
once  ottered  ;  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  ;  and  to 
worship  him  not  so  much  in  ritual  observances  as  in  inward 
hubits. 
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The  sacrifice  of  a  Christian  consists  in  acts  of  charity  and 
mercy,  in  oblations  of  humility  and  contrition.  The  circum- 
cision of  a  Christian  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and 
not  in  ihe  leiter  :  the  religion  of  a  Christian  therefore  does 
not  consist  in  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  in  the  external  aids  of 
devotion;  in  outward  acts  of  worship,  in  saying,  "  Lord, 
Lord."  These  outward  performances  are  only  valuable,  as 
they  promote  and  are  subservient  to  that  religion  which  is 
seated  in  the  heart.  Yet  when  this  their  true  object  is  strictly 
observed,  wiu-n  it  is  made  the  rule  and  measure  by  which 
they  are  invariably  limited,  so  far  are  they  from  being  incom- 
patible.with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Religion,  that  its  public  ex- 
ercise at  lea<t  cannot  be  maintained  without  ihem. 

Public  and  social  religion  cannot  subsist  without  some  po- 
sitive regui.nioDs  to  direct,  and,  as  it  were,  to  concentrate 
the  piety  of  .ndividuals.  The  divine  establishment  of  a  visible 
Church  ;  the  Apostolical  institution  of  different  orders  of 
Christian  Ministers?,  and  the  gradation  of  different  offices  and 
duties  flowing  frr.-m  such  appointment,  imply  the  existence  oi' 
ex'ernai  aid  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not  mc't'.ore  too  rmich  to  affirm,  that  such  assistances, 
\\hich  were  then  expedient,  are  now  necessary;  and  that  the 
venerable  charac»er  of  their  origin  imposes  upon  us  the  ob- 
ligation of  conforming  to  them,  as '  of  supreme  authority. 
Pub1  ic  worship,  as  it  depend?  for  its  very  bein«*  on  the  ap- 
pMirument  of  some  external  regulations,  so  it  becomes  itself 
a  powerful  auxiliary  ;o  the  spirit  of  devotion, 

it  is  however  manifest,  thnt  by  Asternal  aids,  wisely  or- 
dered for  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion is  directed  and  improved. 

The  concurrence  of  a  congregation  in  acts  of  prayer  and 
pr?.i>e,  vroveriied  by  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  duty  which 
is  perform s. a' ,  ?nd  regulated  by  "  decency  and  order,"  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  excite,  communicate,  and  heighten  re- 
ligious impressions. 

In  the  important  concern  of  public  worship,  the  Romish 
Church  and  our  DisFeuUMs  have  taken  the  opposite  extremes. 
Tne  Roniait'st-  have  oppressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
er  a  lo*d  of  ostentations  p^eantry.  They  have  carnalized 
V  v  ordinal.*  e.s  of  <:od  by  ;rnpure  and  unauthorised  adnux- 
tu'es  O<r  Di-fenters,  on  the  contrary,  in  reforming  the  re- 
formed, havt;  b*  en  led,  by  their  zeal  to  simplify  and  inno- 
vi.  -,  into  is  .«ny  indecent  aud  unscriptural  habits.  They  have 
deprived  rrrK,(  us  worship  of  many  interesting  auxiliaries 
wit.lK»»»-  viddin«j  -any  thing  to  its  spirit  and  its  truth 

Thv-  21  a!  of  both  parties  in  support  of  their  own  system 
should  teach  us  a  lesson  of  diligence  in  ours,  The  zeal  of 


the  Romanist,  especially,  should  operate  as  a  strong  caution 
against  indifference  to  the  corruptions  of  their  Church.  The 
imluliieiKi.i  gs anted  to  them  of  late  years  should  not,  in  our 
minds,  relax  the  force  of  those  principles  on  which  the  He- 
formation  was  founded.  We  must  not  suffer  our  supineness  to 
become  an  occasion  of  reproach  to  us,  that  the  venerable 
Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  vain. 

That  we  may  not  be  liable  to  this  reproach,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  UN  o  revie.v  the  grounds  of  our  sepa'ation  from  the 
Romish  Church,  and,  as  occasions  and  local  necessities  may 
require,  we  should  impress  them  powerfully  and  frequently 
on  the  minds  of  our  people. 

The  reasons  of  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
rest  not  in  trifling  concerns  of  external  discipline,  but  ont 
points  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Faith,  or  highty 
important  to  the  interests  of  morality,  at  d  the  due  advance- 
ment of  religious  knowledge.  Our  Church  separated  from  the 
Romanists,  because  the  doctrines  and  ojumances  of  their 
Church  were  derogatory 

1.  Prom  the  honour  of  Goi  the  Father  ; 

2  From  the  mcdiat  rship  of  the  Son  ;  and 

3  Fi'om  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Hoh/  Spirit  ; 

4.  Becuwe  by  authorising  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  pardon* 
tJtey  encouraged  the  most  scandalous  irregularities  of  L'fe  ; 

5  Because  both  by  performing  the  services  of  the  Church  in 
Latin,  and  by  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  language, 
they  violated  the  express  command  of  Holy  Writ,  and  obstructed 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

1.  Our  Church  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  be- 
cause its  usages  v\ere  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God  the 
Father.  In  the  second  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  God  has 
expressly  commanded  "  Thou  shah  not  make  to  thyself  (for 
the  purposes  of  religious  worship)  "  any  graven  image,  not 
"  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  thai  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
"  earth  beneath."  The  Romanist  mav  allege  that  images 
were  used  by  them  only  to  t-xcite  strong  religious  feelings, 
and  are  never  intended  as  objects  of  worship.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age  and  nation,  in  which  i  ajj^s  have  beer? 
introduced,  abundantly  demonstrates  that  irlo.utry  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  Nor  is  thi.-  a  conn ••>' •;•  case  of  an  argu- 
ment against  the  u.«e  of  an  in  titutibtl  mi  \»  ly  from  the  abuse 
of  it.  In  this  instance  the  rshu  e  i.>  un.ivo  <jjble.  However  the 
heads  of  a  Church,  or  the  \vifst  n<;  well  educated  may  distin- 
guish between  the  object,  and  the  aid  of  religious  devotion, 
yet  it  is  morally  impossible  to  preserve  the  distinction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  To  us  it  cannot  be  surprising  thai  th* 


same  superstition,  which  could  induce  any  one  to  believe, 
that  bread  and  wine  (mere  bodily  elements,  of  earthly  ma- 
nufacture) were  converted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  should  without  much  difficulty,  worship  a  creature- 
image  instead  of  the  Creator. 

To  disguise  such  repugnance  to  the  letter  of  God's  Com- 
mandments, an  artifice  was  adopted  in  Romish  books  of  re- 
ligious institution,  as  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  image 
worship  itself.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
the  second  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  the  number  ten  com- 
pleted by  dividing  the  tenth  into  two ;  and  this  indirect  vio- 
lation of  the  injunction  which  was  given  by  Moses  for  the 
entire  observance  of  the  Decalogue :  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto 
"  the  word  which  I  command  you  ;  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
"  ought  from  it;  that  ye  may  keep  the  Commandments  of 
"  the  Lord  which  I  command  you." 

But  the  traditions  which  sanctioned  this  idolatrous  usage 
and  the  mutilation  of  God's  word,  which  was  consequent  upon 
it,  were  held  by  the  Romanist  to  be  paramount  to  all  other 
authority.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  they  made 
the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions. 
By  this  idolatrous  usage  therefore,  and  its  consequences,  we 
may  justly  assert,  that  they  derogated  from  the  honour  of  God 
the  Father. 

2.  But  our  Church  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
because  its  usages  were  also  injurious  to  the  honour  of  God 
the  Son.  Praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  Angels,  and  to 
Saints,  is  derogatory  from  the  one  mediatorship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  one  only  name  under  heaven,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  Christ  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  ; 
and  he  alone  is  our  intercessor  with  the  Father.  Through  him 
alone  we  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father.  The 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  multiplying  mediators 
and  intercessors,  detracted  greatly  from  the  all-sufficiency  of 
our  Siviour,  and  led  to  the  communication  of  God's  honour 
und  worship  to  creatures  frail  and  sinful  as  their  worshippers 
themselves. 

The  imposition  of  penances,  as  purchases  of  pardon,  and 
remedies  of  past  sin,  was  a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  great 
sacrifice  which  Christ  made  for  us  by  his  death.  It  was  na- 
tural for  heathens  to  fall  into  this  superstition,  who  knew  no 
other  method  of  expiation.  The  shedding  of  blood  for  the 
»remi-»sion  of  sin  was,  with  the  Jews,  by  God's  own  ordinance, 
a  type  of  the  great  atonement  ;  and  continued  till,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time.  Christ  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  and  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  That  one  propitiation 
once  made,  to  require  oilier  means  of  expiation,  by  penances 


here,  and  by  purgatory  hereafter,  wns  to  seduce  from  the 
grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  again  substituting  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  in- 
stead of  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  It  was  car- 
rying us  back  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  and  depriving  us 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  law  of  Moses  could 
not  give  us.  The  covenant,  which  Christ  made  torus  by  his 
death,  was  an  everlasting  covenant.  Jt  was  by  a  suiriiice 
once  made,  and  did  not  require  renewal  like  the  daily  typical 
sacrifices  of  the  Jews.  This  great  superiority  of  Christ's 
atonement  over  the  Jewish  expiations  is  strongly  masked  by 
St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  oi  the 
faith  of  Christ.  Yet  the  Romanist,  in  his  erroneous  notion 
of  transubstantiation,  supposes  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  of- 
fered at  every  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  much 
therefore  as  St.  Paul's  doctrine  raises  the  value  and  dignity  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  so  much  this  usage  of  the  Romish  Church 
detracts  from  it.  The  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  Christ's  express  commands,  is  derogatory  frcm 
the  honour  of  our  Saviour.  He  said  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this." 
He  did  not  limit  this  command  to  the  Apostles  then  present, 
any  more  than  the  other  injunction  relative  to  the  bread.  To 
withhold,  therefore,  the  cup  from  the  Laity,  is  not  only  an 
unjust  deprivation  of  their  rights,  and  a  daring  mutilation  of 
that  holy  Sacrament,  but  also  dishonours  Him  who  instituted 
and  ordained  it. 

3.  The  great  stress  which  the  Romish  Church  lays  on  ex- 
ternal and  ritual  performances,  while  it  magnifies  the  value  of 
human  means,  in  the  same  degree  derogates  from  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy   Spirit.     It  tends  to  lessen  the 
spirituality  of  religious  duties.     The  mind  rests  on  outward 
and  carnal  observances,  instead  of  placing  its  whole  trust  in 
Christ's  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  grace.     But  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  still  more  dishonoured  by  the  presumptuous  doc- 
trines which  were  maintained  concerning  the  merit  of  good 
works.     We  read  in  Scripture  that  "  when  we  have  clone  all 
"  those  things  which  are  commanded  us,  we  are  unprofitable 
"  Servants;"  that  we  can  give  nothing  to  God  but  what  we 
have  first  received  from  him  ;  that  our  faith  itself,  and  all  our 
works  of  love  and  charity,  are  the  free  gifts  of  that  blessed 
Spirit  "  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
"  pleasure." 

4.  Another  great  corruption  in  the  Romish  institution  was 
the  sale  of  indulgencies  and  pardons.     This  disgraceful  prac- 


,*id  a  powerful  effect  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  a 
fieformation,  and  forwarding  the  means  of  its  completion. 

It  was  a  flagrant  abuse  of  Christ's  commission  to  his 
Apostles;  a  gross  corruption  of  principle  and  conscience; 
highly  injurious  to  purity  of  life,  and  fatal  (it  is  to  be  feared) 
to  the  eternal  happiness  of  thousands,  uho  have  been  de- 
ceived by  it;  and  in  all  its  consequences,  disgraceful  to  the 
Church  into  which  it  was  introduced. 

5.  It  is  a  striking  abuse  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Romish 
Church,  that  the  public  services  of  Religion  should  be  admi- 
nistered in  an  unknown  tongue.  This  usage  is  so  inconsistent 
with  the,  ends  of  public  devotion,  and  the  direct  precepts  of 
an  inspired  Apostle,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  astonishment 
how  such  an  unscriptural  practice  could  have  so  long  subsist- 
ed, in  any  Church,  if  the  authority  of  Scripture  had  not  been 
superseded  by  their  traditions. 

in  conformity  to  the  same  system,  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves which  ought  to  be  to  all  men  both  the  rule  of  their 
faith,  and  the  guide  of  their  practice,  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  common  inquirer, 
and  concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  an  unknown  language. 
Thus  were  the  great  mass  of  mankind  forbidden  to  have  re- 
course to  the  oracles  of  God.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  extrava- 
gant authority  attributed  to  the  Latin  translation  has  been, 
even  among  the  educated  classes,  very  detrimental  to  the 
study  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  in  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  If  the  originals  are 
there  ever  resorted  to,  they  are  consulted  rather  to  explain 
the  Vulgate,  than  as  supreme  authorities,  and  criteria  of 
truth.  How  little  the  Romish  Church  contributes  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  original  Scriptures,  is  evident  from  the  de- 
pressed state  of  sarred  and  ancient  literature  in  the  Romish 
Universities  ;  and  from  this  especially,  that  almost  the  whole 
labour  of  editing  and  illustrating  the  Greek  text  of  the  New- 
Testament  has  been  confined  to  members  of  the  Protestant 
€hurch. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  entering  into  any  further  detail  of 
the  reasons  of  our  separation  from  the  Romish  Church.  It 
jnay  be  sufficient  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  advanced,  in 
this  general  conclusion,  that  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
Romish  Church  are 

Derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God; 

Injurious  to  the  distinguishing  principles  of  Christianity ; 

Obstructive  to  the  diffusion  of  Scripture  Knowledge ;  and 
therefore  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ; 

Detrimental  to  the  cultivation  of  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scriptures;  and,  in  its  effects,  to  the  best  purposes  of 
antient  learning. 


The  recollection  of  these  reasons  should  be  sufficieat  to 
inspire  us  with  gratitude  to  the  pious,  learned,  and  magnani- 
mous Fathers  of  the  Reformation.  It  should  make  us  careful 
to  prevent  the  contagion  of  erroneous  and  pernicious  institu- 
tions ;  and  zealous  to  maintain  our  national  Church,  which 
it  has  cost  so  much  learning,  and  so  many  lives,  to  establish. 

The  desolating  fury  of  the  French  Revolution  has  driven 
into  this  country  numerous  societies  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  Christian  spirit  of  our  Church,  and  the  lenity  of  our  laws, 
has  encouraged  them  to  settle  in  this  land  of  charity  and  free- 
dom. The  education  which  the  English  Catholics  used  to 
seek  in  foreign  countries,  they  now  have  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain  at  home  in  ample  seminaries  of  their  own  communion. 
Various  other  civil  privileges  and  indulgences  have  within 
these  few  years  been  granted  them  by  the  Legislature. 

It  becomes  an  urgent  duty  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  guard  it,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  against  any  ill 
consequences,  which  may  be  likely  to  result  from  this  ap- 
parent encouragement  of  institutions,  which  they  must  con- 
demn on  principles  of  truth  and  conscience,  and  of  fidelity 
to  their  profession.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  you 
frequently  to  dwell  in  your  discourses  on  the  indispensable 
duty  of  observing  the  whole  law  unmutilated  and  unaccom- 
modated to  our  own  usages;  on  the  purity  and  spirituality  of 
Christian  worship; — on  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  once  of- 
fered ; — on  the  iuefficacy  of  all  other  means  of  atonement  for 
sin;— on  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  and  Intercessor; — on 
the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  them  among  the  poor; — on  the  sole  infallibility 
of  God,  and  of  his  written  revelation. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  often  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  your  cures,  will  suggest  other  topics  for  the  in- 
struction of  your  Congregations.  Much  the  largest  portion  of 
our  Church  Articles  (after  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity) 
respects  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Our  ordination 
engagements  form  a  strong  motive  to  zeal  for  the  truth  ;  and 
the  Articles  to  which  we  have  subscribed,  serve  both  as  a  rule 
of  judgment,  and  a  model  of  moderation. 

The  errors  of  the  Calvinist,  the  Anabaptist,  and  other  sects, 
(provided  against  in  the  same  Articles)  merit  also  your  vigi- 
lance and  animadversion,  as  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the 
"  Christian  verity/'  and  to  our  civil  establishment.  And  I 
think  we  cannot  more  effectually  defend  our  Church  than  by 
directing  the  principles  of  her  Articles  against  Schism,  under 
all  its  species,  whether  they  originated  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  or  in  our  own  days. 
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The  Romanists,  and  the  Dissenters  from  our  Church,  afford 
us  an  example  of  zeal  and  union,  and  perseverance,  which 
well  deserves  our  imitation.  In  recommending  zeal  it  may 
appear  needless  for  me  to  caution  you  against  want  of  charity 
toward  those  who  do  not  belong  to  our  communion.  Our  de- 
fect lies  more  in  lukewarmness,  and  indifference,  than  in 
bitterness  of  spirit.  Yet  the  caution  is  more  necessary  at 
present,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  need  of  vigilance  on  our 
part  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  unremitted  endeavours, 
which  are  employed  by  Romanists  and  Dissenters  to  promote 
each  their  own  cause.  Be  zealous,  then,  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty,  but  be  charitable.  Charity  is  certainly  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  active  zeal  againt  erroneous  and 
detective  institutions. 

Tn  pressing  upon  your  attention  the  subjects  which  I  have 
now  proposed  to  you,  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  many  in- 
teresting considerations.  They  are  subjects  closely  connected 
with  all  that  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and  with  that  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  true 
worshippers  were  to  "  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth/'  They  are  subjects  which  grow  out  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  Europe  and  our  country.  And  they  weigh 
the  more  strongly  with  me  from  an  apprehension,  which  my 
age  renders  probable,  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  I 
may  have  it  in  my  power  thus  publicly  to  address  you.  Two 
years  exceeding  the  ordinary  "  age  of  man  "  forbid  me  to 
look  forward  with  any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  return  or" 
the  usual  period  *  of  visitation  in  this  Diocese.  I  am  therefore 
more  anxious  to  impress  on  your  minds,  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  adhering  religiously  to  the  principles  of  that  Re- 
formed Chur.cn,  which  our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us. 
May  the  same  kind  Providence,  which  enabled  them  to 
establish  it,  give  its  present  Ministers  a  heart,  and  zeal,  and 
knowledge  to  defend  it  by  their  instruction  and  example  ! 

Accept  this  as  the  cordial  wish  of  one  who  has  a  high  vene- 
ration for  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  sincere  affection  for 
the  Clergy  of  this  Diocese. 

f  pimr  years. 
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PREFACE, 


SINCE  the  frji  publication  of  thefs  Remarks  9 
the  Charge  of  the  Bijhop  of  Durham  has  gone  through 
afecond  Edition,  under  afecend  title.     Whether  it  be 
that  during  the  ferment  of  a  general  Zleftion,  he  hoped 
by  hanging  out  a  newfign-poft,  to  catch  with  greater 
eafe  the  eye  of  the  public,  or  that  partiality  for  this 
bantling  of  his  old  age  has  induced  him  to  exhibit  it 
in  a  more  engaging  drefs,  the  Charge  now  appears 
under  the  attraclive  title  of  "  The  Grounds  on  which 
the  Church  of  England  fcparated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome."     Yet,    with  due  fubmijfion  to  fuperior 
judgment,  1  think  the  alteration  impolitic.     To  difcufs 
the  reafons,  which  induced  the  Englijh  Proteftants  to 
fepar ate  from  the  Catholic  communion ,  is  afubjecl  of 
dangerous  inveftigation.     There  is  much  in  the  refor- 
mation, more  adapted  to  fcandalize  than  to  edify  the 
difpajfionate   enquirer.     In  its   origin   and  progrefs 
there  was  too  much  of  human  policy  and  human  paf- 
fwn,  too  much  of  intrigue ,  duplicity,  and  violence ,  tv 
characterize  a  work  infpiredby  God  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind.     The  Proteftant  is  the  eftabli/hecl 
church.     This  Jbould  fatify  her   ambition.     In   the 
prefent  temper  of 'mankind ',  while  fbe  remains  in  pof- 
feffion  of  wealth  and  honour,  Jhe  may  deem  herfelf 
fecure.     Let  her  be  content  with  her  prefent  glories, 
and  cafl  a  decent  veil  over  the  infirmity  of  her  birth. 
But  if  her  Prelates  will  provoke  the  difcuJJIon^  if  they 
will  drag  into  public  notice  the  motives y  iv/iicfr  influen- 
ced the  eftablijhment  ofproteftantifm  in  thefe  realms, 
let  them  not  be  furprijed  if  fome  catholic  writer  Jtep 
forward  to  reveal  the  fiandal  of  former  times,  and 
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paint  the  true  charters  of  cc  the  magnanimous 
fathers  of  the  reformation?  He  will  probably  ajjign 
as  the  caufe  of  their  Reparation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  not  the  motives  fo  zealoufly  inculcated  by  the 
Bijhop  of *  Durham,  but  the  impetuous  pajjion  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  renounced  obedience  to  the  Pontiff, 
that  he  might  give  to  his  mijlrefs  a  feat  on  his  throne ; 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
'who  to  fill  their  own  coffers ',  promoted  with  all  their 
influence  the  godly  work  of  the  reformation ;  and  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth^  who  rejected  an  authority  which 
Jhe  could  not  acknowledge,  without  confejfmg  her  mo~ 
therms  Jhame,  and  her  own  illegitimacy. 

But  without  difcuffing  at  present  the  real  causes, 
'which  produced  the  Reparation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Church  of  Rome  >  it  may  be  fairly  ajju- 
med  that  the  arguments  by  which  the  bijhop  of  Dur- 
ham has  attempted  tojuflify  that  Reparation ,  are  the 
•mofl  plaufible  and  fatisj'adory  that  can  be  adduced. 
To  think  otherwise  would  be  an  infult  to  the  learning 
of  the  Prelate,  and  the  difcernment  of  the  auditory, 
at  whofe  urgent  requeft  he  fubmitted  to  publijh  his 
Charge.     If  then,  in    the  following  pages,    I  have 
Jhewn  that  thefe  arguments  are  weak  and  inconclusive, 
that  fome  of  them  recoil  with  double  force  again/I  him- 
felf,  and  that  the  others  are  founded,  not  on  the  real 
doctrines  of  the   Catholics,  but  on   the  calumnies  of 
their  adverfaries,  it  will  naturally  follow  that  the 
caufe  of  the  church  of  England   has  failed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Prelate,  the  mofl  able,  the  moft  willing, 
and  the  mo  ft  inter  efled,  tofupport  it.     But  of  this  the 
impartial  reader  muft  judge,     One  thing  on/y  let  him 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Bijhop  was  the  aggrejjbr.    His 
zeal  led  him  to  the  attack.     From  one  extremity  of 
his  diocefe  to   the  other  he  preached  a  holy  crufode 
ajrainfl  the  opinions,  I  had  ahioft  Jaid  the  perfons  of 
Catholics.     He  described  them  as  idolater*,  as  children 
of  ignorance,  detraflor*  from  the  paffion  of  Chrifl, 
and  enemies  to  the  honour  of  God.     The  limits  of  his 
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diocefe  were  too  narrow  to  confine  his  benevolence :  he 
refofoed  TO  extend  tlie  benejits  of  his  Charge  to  the 
whole  nation.  He  prefented  it  to  His  Majefty  at  a 
'very  critical  period  \  hepublijhedandrepublijbedit'y 
he  gave  it  frjl  one  title  and  then  another;  he  printed 
it  in  quarto  for  the  rich,  and  in  duodecimo  for  the 
foor ;  he  made  himfelf  all  to  all,  that  he  might  com- 
municate to  all  his  enmity  to  the  opinions  of 
Catholics,  dfter  fo  much  provocation  we  cer  tainly 
may  be  allowed  tojpeak  in  our  own  defence* 


REMARKS,  &c. 


A 


PAMPHLET  has  lately  been  publiflied  under  a  title  calcu- 
lated to  command  refpect,  and  enfure  popularity  :  A  Charge  de!;~ 
vtred  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Durham,  by  Shute>  Bi/kop  of 
Durham.  It  is,  or  would  feem  to  be,  the  dying  exhortation  of  a 
venerable  Prelate,  "  whofe  years  have  already  exceeded  the  ordi- 
"  nary  age  of  man  :"  his  laft  inftruclions  to  his  reverend  bre« 
thren,  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe  :  a  legacy  of  love,  which,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  affection,  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  fpiritual  chil- 
dren. With  eagernefs  I  opened  the  book  ;  and  my  wifhes  al- 
ready anticipated  the  moderation,  the  liberality,  the  benevolence 
of  an  aged  r  relate,  who  was  unwilling  to  fink  into  the  grave, 
•without  leaving  to  poflerity  a  lading  monument  of  his  piety  and 
paftoral  folicitude.  I  faw  him,  like  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
entertaining  himfelf  for  the  laft  time  with  his  difciples  ;  and 
anxioufly  enforcing,  by  his  example  and  difcourfe,  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  univerfal  charity  fo  beautifully  defcribed  in  the  charge 
which  Chrifl  delivered  to  his  Apoftles  on  the  eve  of  his  paffion. 
(a)  I  muft  confefs,  1  was  moft  grievoufly  disappointed.  The 
Chriftian  Bifhop  had  dwindled  into  the  angry  polemic  :  and  the 
object  of  the  publication,  at  rirft  fight,  appeared  to  be,  not  to 
draw  nearer  the  bands  of  unity  and  affection,  not  to  exhort  the 
Clergy  to  a  confcientious  difcharge  of  their  respective  duties  :  buc 
to  quicken  the  diffufion  of  religious  prejudice,  and  to  mifrepre- 
fent  the  creed  of  a  moft  numerous  clafs  of  his  A'ajefty  fubjects.  I 
treated  it  with  the  inattention  which  I  conceived  it  to  deferve  ; 
and,  till  llearned  that  it  had  been  prefented  to  the  King  by  the 
zealous  Prelate  himfelf,  I  almofl  purfuaded  myfelf  that  it  was  the 
fabrication  of  fome  obfcure  controvertift,  who,  to  exalt  his  own 
infignificancy,  had  aflumed  the  venerable  name  of  Shute,  Bifhop 
of  urham. 

The  man  who  embraces  a  religious  opinion  from  conviction, 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  maintain  it  by  argument.  But  truth 
Will  be  his  firft  and  principal  object :  and  the  champion  of  trutl> 

(a)    St.  John  xiv .  xr,  xvl. 


will  difdain  the  petty  artifices  of  fubdituting  afTertion  for  proof, 
and  mifreprefentation  for  fact.  He  will  never  condefcend  to 
fwell  the  crowd  of  difputants,  whofe  ingenuity  fir/I  frames  a 
creed  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  then,  after  combating  a 
phantom  of  its  own  creation,  exults  in  an  eafy  and  decifive  vie* 
tory.  That  this  expedient  mould  have  been  frequently  adopted 
by  the  herd  of  minor  and  hungry  writers,  is  not  furprifing.  It 
has  often  proved  the  moft  certain  road  to  reputation,  and,  what 
they  probably  valued  more  than  reputation,  to  wealth  and  prefer- 
ment  ,£).  But  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  is  placed  far  above  fuch 
pa  try  temptat  ons.  The  reputation  which  he  enjoys  may  fatisfy 
his  utmoft  ambition  ;  and  the  ecclefiaflical  dignity  which  he  fills, 
if  not  the  fjrft  in  rank,  is  at  lead  the  firft  in  opulence  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  then,  notwithftanding  his  great  age  and  high  occu* 
pations,  he  be  ftill  inclined  to  (hiver  a  lance  in  the  lifts  of  contro- 
verfy,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  his  motives  are  laudable,  and 
truft  that  his  conduct,  like  his  courage,  will  be  fair  and  honour- 
able. 

The  Charge,  which  I  purpofe  to  review,  was  delivered  in  cir- 
cumftances  peculiarly  folemn.  It  was  addrefled  to  the  numerous 
cjergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
worfliip  of  the  Mod  High,  and  from  the  pulpit,  the  oracle  of 
truth.  On  fuch  an  occafion,  we  may  juftly  prefume,  that  no  un- 
guarded word  would  be  permitted  to  drop  from  the  mouth  of  the 
learned  Prelate,  Each  affertion  would  be  previoufly  weighed,  and 
its  accuracy  anxioufly  afcertained.  The  erudition  of  the  audi- 
ence, the  facrednefs  of  the  place,  the  fanctity  of  the  epifcopal 
character,  demanded  that  truth  and  charity  mould  guide  and  re- 
train the  zeal  of  the  preacher.  If  then,  in  the  following  pages, 
I  mall  have  occafion  to  complain,  that  the  tenets  of  catholics  have 
been  incorrectly  ftated,  and  their  practices  unfairly  defcribed,  I 
\vould  not  be  understood  to  impeach  the  fincerity  or  veracity  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Durham.  But  while  I  applaud  the  uprightnefs  of 
his  intention,  I  may  be  allowed  to  lament  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, which  could  conceal  the  truth  from  his  view,  and  prompt 
jiim  to  study  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  in  the  writings 
of  her  adverfaries*  1  may  regret  that  he  mould  fometimes  con- 
defcend to  join  the  company  of  thofe  misinformed  but  pofitivc 
Writers,  who, 


(b)  Thus  when  the  Duke  of  rork  asked  Archbiftiop  Sheldon,  if  it  wer$ 
the  do&rine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  idola- 
ters ?  he  anfwered,  ''  that  it  \vas  not;  but  that  young  men  of  part^ 
*'  would  be  popular,  and  fuch  a  charge  was  the  way  to  ic."  Burnet,  Hif«- 
tory  of  his  own  Times,  anno  1673. 


Without  the  care  of  knowing  tight  from  wrong, 
Aiwa) s  appear  decifive,  clear,  and  ftrong, 
"Wh  re  others  toil  with  philofophic  force, 
Their  nimble  no  -fenfe  takes  a  fhomr  courfe, 
Flings  at  your  head  c*>  vidtion  in  a  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclufions  at  a  jump. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  the  learned  author  of  the  charge,  will  not 
be  offended  at  the  liberty  with  which  I  rmy  animadvert  on  fome 
of  his  afllrtions.  By  affuming  the  privilege  of  attack,  he  has 
not  wiftied  to  deprive  his  opponent  of  the  light  of  defence.  His 
object  was  to  convince  our  understandings,  and  not  to  wound  our 
feelings  :  and  if  we  conceive  ourfelves  injured,  he  will  not  refufe 
us  the  confolation  of  attempting  to  prove  the  justice  of  our  com- 
plaint?. His  love  for  truth  will  lead  him  to  recal  errors  which 
may  have  been  unintentionally  admitted  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
estabjifhed  church  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  (he  is  dcfcended 
from  a  parent  lefs  corrupt  than  he  has  been  taught  to  ima- 
gine. 

THE  Bifhop  begins  Us  charge  by  reminding  his  clergy, 
"that.  R:  a  former  meeting,  he  had  imputed  the  overthrow  of 
"  the  ancient  government  of  France,  and  all  us  tremendous  con- 
"  fequences,  ultimately,  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of 
"  Rome,  and  its  wide  departure  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  Gof- 
"  pel."*) 

bet -re  we  fubfcribe  to  fo  difgraceful  an  accufation,  we  may  be 
allowed  at  leaft  to  inquire,  on  what  proof  it  is  founded  ?  and  the 
only  proof  which  his  Lordfhip  has  yet  condescended  to  produce, 
is  briefly  this  :  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  arole 
from  the  infidelity  of  its  authors,  and  that  their  infidelity  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  corrupt  declines  of  the  Church  in  which  they 
were  educated.  Popery  is,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  rertile 
parent  of  religious  indifference,  of  deifm,  and  of  atheifm  (c) 

From  what  period  his  Lordfhip  will  date  the  origin  of  fopery 
[by  which  v.ord  I  mean  the  religious  creed  of  the  nations  in  com- 
jniT'-n  ,,,.<'h  the  bifrrp  of  Rome)  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
Catholics  maintain,  that  it  is  co-eval  with  Chriftianity  ;  protef- 
tants  do  not  deny  it  an  exiftence  of  at  leaft  a  thoufand  years. 
Now,  taking  it  a',  the  loweft  computation,  is  it  not  extraordinary, 
if  popery  be  naturally  pregnant  with  infidelity,  that  the  birth  of 
the  montter  mould  have  been  retarded  till  the  clofe  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century?  Even  a  thoufand  years  are  a  long  period  of  gefta- 
tion  ;  andunlefs  the  bifhop,  with  the  aid  of  his  prophetic  friends, 
Meflrs.  Faber  and  Granville  Sharpe,  can  myft.rioufly  account 
for  fo  late  a  parturition,  I  (hall  be  induced  to  conclude,  that  he  has 
miftaken  the  true  parent,  and  ought  to  recommence  the  impor- 
tant inquiry. 

(c )  Charge,  p.  I  ; 
fd)  Bifiiop  of  Durham's  Sermon  before  the  Lords,  1799,  P-    I0-   ttf 


Tn  fevera!  French  writers  of  great  and  acknowledged  emi- 
nence,  (e)  I  have  met  with  a  very  different  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  deifm  and  atheifm.  Inftead  of  confidering  them  as  the 
offspring  of  Popery,  they  perfift  in  making  deif<n  the  grandchild, 
and  atheifm  the  great  grandchild  of  Protedantifm.  According 
to  them,  proteflantifm  begat  focinianifm,  focinianifm  begat  dei.fm, 
and  deifm  begat  atheifm.  The  accuracy  of  this  genealogy  they 
have  fupported  with  much  plaufibility  ;  and,  by  comparing  their 
arguments  with  thofe  of  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge  which  of  the  two  fyftems  is  the  more  deferving 
of  credit. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  builds  his  opinion  refpecling  the  ori- 
gin of  infidelity  on  this  bafis,  "  that  Popery,  from  its  corruptions, 
'*  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  thinking  men,"  (f)  If  his  reafon- 
jng  bejurt,  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  in  Catholic  countries 
either  the  number  of  thinking  men  is  exceedingly  fmall,  or  the 
number  of  unbelievers  immenfely  great.  Thft  latter  confequence 
he  adopts  in  all  its  latitude,  and  with  much  folemnity  aflures  us, 
"  that  in  the  nations  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
both  the  members  of  the  government  and  the  higher  clafles  ©f 
the  people  are  habitually  infincere  ;  and  have  continued  for  many 
years  to  profefs  the  Popifh  creed,  not  from  any  opinion  of  its 
evidence,  but  from  an  utter  indifference  to  all  religious  truth 
whatever."  (g)  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  an  infult  to  his  can- 
dour and  liberality,  to  queftion  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  he  thus 
unequivocally  afTerts  :  on  his  authority  then  we  will  endeavour  to 
believe,  however  improbable  it  may  appear,  that  for  many  years 
ail  the  higher  ordefs  of  foreign  catholics,  all  who  have  been  emi- 
nent for  virtue,  learning,  or  rank,  Popes,  Princes,  Statesmen, 
Nobles,  and  Prelates,  and  even  the  French  Clergy,  who  in  fup- 
port  of  their  religion  offered  themfelves  to  proscription,  exile, 
and  death,  were  habitually  infincere,  hypocrites,  fceptics,  and 
unbelievers.  This,  indeed,  to  many  readers,  will  appear  extra- 
ordinary, and,  had  not  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  afferted  it,  incredi- 
ble :  but  what  to  me  appears  more  extraordinary  and  more  incre- 
dible is,  that  thefe  thinking  men  did  not,  when  they  difcovered 
the  errors  of  Popery,  adopt  the  pure,  rational,  unadulterated 
fyftem  of  Proteftantifm.  What  induced  them  to  prefer  to  it  the 
abfurdities  of  infidelity  ?  This  is  a  myftery  which  the  Bifiiop  has 
thought  it  prudent  to  conceal. 

The  patrons  of  the  oppofite  genealogy,  sre  accuftomed  to  ap- 
peal in  its  favour  to  the  hiftory  of  the  infidelity.  They  maintain 
that  it  did  not  publicly  appear  till  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  and  that  all  its  apoftles.  with  perhaps  one  or  two 

(*)  Eergier,  Traite  Hift.   Dogrgat.  <fa  la  P.eli«ion,  vol.    I »^ EneycJojwd. 
torn   17.  Art.   Unitaires, 
(/)  Sermon;  p.  T~>, 

Ibid. 


exceptions,  proceeded  during  more  than  two   certifies  from   the 
ranks  of  Proteftamifm.  the  very  prin-: 

b  introduced   (he  re;  naturally    leads  in   its  confe- 

quences  to  religious   fceptscii'm,     'i  of  reafon  were  ex- 

tolled at  the  eMpcnce  of  thofe   of  revelation.     Each  individual 
was  made  for  himfelf  at  leait,  the  fol-o  j'.iclge  in   matters  of  reli- 
gion.     H'is  private  reafon  became  a  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal - 
xvas  permitted.  fts  of  this  do&rine  was   fcon  manifefl  ; 

and  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  faw,   with  the  keened  regret, 
their  own    weapons  turned   againft  tbemfelves   by   their  own  chil- 
dren.     It  was  in  va*n  that  Calvin  burnt  Servetus  vat  Geneva,  and 
that  Gentils*    fhortly  after  loft  his  head  in  the  lame  city.      Long 
before  the  clcfe    of  the   fixteentb    century,  a  fed   of  innovators 
had  cilabiifned   thernfelves    in   Poland,  who  judging,  like    their 
matters,  of  the  fenfe  cf  Scripture  by  the  infallibility  of  their  own 
reafon,  prefumed  to  reject    all  the    mytteries  of  Chriftianity,  be- 
Caufe  they  were   unable   to   comprehend    them.      Their  opinions 
were  gradually  difleminated   through  the   other    kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  moft  of  the    Proteflant    ftates    found  a  foil  the    beft 
;d  to  their  culture.      In  England*  the   profelytes  to  the  nev/ 
doctrines  were    numerous ;  and  though  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  in 
•  igns  of  Edward,   Elizabeth,  and  James,  blazed   in  fnpport 
of  the  tenets  of  the  ellablifhed  cSiurch,  Socinianifm  continued  to 
make  a  fteady  and    certain  progrefs.      Among  its  abettor-  how- 
ever,  there  were  many,    whufe  reafon  was   uneafy  even  under  ' he 
(Vnall  reftraint  which  it  impofed.      They  at  length  condemned  the 
timidity  of  their    teachers,  and,  arguing  from  the  fame  principles,, 
proved  that  the   fcriptures  thernfelves  ought  to    be  rejected.      If  it 
v:ere  the  right   of  reafon    to  decide,   what  neceiiity,    they  afscsd, 
could  there  be  of  revelation  ?   n  nev/  fyilem,  known  by   the  ' 
cf  natural  religion,   was    recommended,  and    its    partizans  diftin- 
ives  by  the  appellation    of  Deists,  (h)      Yet,  even 
ura!  religion,   much    was  difcovered  that  the  human  inteileft 
;    not  comprehend  ;  its    myfreries  were,  in  their   turn,  ex- 
pioded  by  r^afoners    of  greater   intrepidity  ;  and   deifm  in  a  fe\v 
years  was  improved  into  atheifm. 

•i  fiifl  who  claimed  the  merit  of  forming  deifm  into  a  com- 
plete fyftem,  was  our  countryman,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
He  puoiilhed  his  firft  treatife  on  the  fubject  in  1624.  ^ut  he  xvas 
not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  .of  inhdelity.  The 
praife  which  he  had  obtained,  or  the  benevolent  defign  of 
illuminating  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  induced  a  crowd  of  writers 
to  offer  their  difcoveries  alfo  to  the  puffin:.  Hobbes  '  entered  on 
the  career  in  1650,  Blount  in  jfjSO,  Toland  in  1698,  Lord 
Shafdburyia  1711,  Coilins  in  1713,  Wot>!fton  in  i  727,  Tindal  in 

(&}  See  H'jme,  Hilt.  /•;  7^; 


1730,  Morgan  in  1737  and  Hume  in  i  742,  By  their  poflhumous 
\vorks,  publifhed  in  748  and  1754,  Chubb  and  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
appeared  as  cha  npions  in  the  fame  caufe.  The  finguhrity  of  the 
opinions  which  the^e  writers  maintained  gave  them  a  momentary 
reputation  ;  their  works  were  induilnoufly  read,  and  fbmetimes 
tranflated  by  foreigners  acquainted  wirh  the  language  ;  and  the 
principles  of  deifm  were  by  degrees  adopted  by  gay,  profligate, 
and  unthinking  men  in  France  and  the  north  of  Germany.  The 
Trench  and  German  infidels  were  the  mere  echoes  of  their  Englifh 
matters. 

Whatever  theBifhop  of  Durham  may  think  °f  this  genealogy  he 
mult  at  leaft  acknowledge,  that  religious  fcepticefm  has  flourifhed 
as  much  in  the  Proteftant  as  in  the  Catholic  ftates  :  and,  if  he 
perfiii  in  attrihutin  its  progrefs  in  the  latter  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  national  religion  he  muft  not  complain  if  we  attribute  it  in  the 
former  to  a  fimilar  caufe.  As  to  the  French  revolution,  thut 
much  of  its  horrors  was  the  work  of  the  French  deiils  is  perhaps 
true.  As  the  f  urn  afcends  to  the  furface,  fo,  during  the  momcn- 
try  phrenzy  of  the  revolution,  they  rofe  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  improved  the  opportunity  to  attempt  the  dedruclion 
of  religious  order.  But  their  conduct  (hewed  that,  far  from 
thinking,  with  the  bifhop  of  Durham  that  catholi  itywas  favoura  - 
ble  to  their  p  ®jecls,  they  treated  it  as  their  natural  and  moffc 
formidable  enemy  vi).  he  German  deifls  have  never  been  placed 
in  a  fimilar  fkuation  .  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  much  of 
the  indecifion,  perfidy,  and  injuflice,  which  for  a  while  made  the 
Prufiian  government  the  wonder  and  the  fcorn  of  Europe,  was 
owing  to  the  deiftical  and  atheittical  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Both  French  and  Germans  luve  already  received  their 
jrcward. 

After  all,  it  appears,  that  the  Bifhop  does  the  Englifti  Catho- 
lics the  honour  to  think  Itfs  unfavourable  of  them  than  of  their 
brethren  on  the  continent.  There  Popery  makes  deifls,  here  it 
makes  zealots.  Had  he  believed  us,  as  he  has  reprefcnted  the 
foreign  Catholics  to  be,  indifferent  to  all  religious  truth  whatever, 
he  would  not  have  thought  it  necefTary  to  found  the  tocfin  of 
alarm,  and  to  animate  the  zeal  of  his  clergy  againft  us.  I  am 
forry  we  cannot  thank  him  for  it.  Better  were  it  for  us,  would 
lie,  uould  the  more  bigoted  part  our  countrymen  form  of  us  as 
unjuft  a  notion  as  of  the  foreign  Catholics  ;  then  perhaps,  like 

(»')  "  If  catholiciry  be  congenial  to  atheifm,  and  favourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  impi  ,y,  as  fo;ne  of  our  protdlant  countrymen  have  ;iflerted,  the 
very  m-cngeni  1  at  d  unfavourable  mannci  m  which  atjieif  n  and  imp'cry 
hnw  irea'eci  their  g'>oJ  a  ly,  are  circumftmcts  fo  paradoxical,  that  I  think 
no  ingenuity  but  their  own  car,  eitiv ••  penetr;  te  or  explain  them  "  Reflec- 
tions ^  n  t'le  fpiritof  co  itroverfy,  p  ioS. —  To  thofe  who  wifh  to  fcr-  a  mote 
ample  difcufiion  on  the  funjcit,  1  would  recommend  th  ptryful 
d  publication^ 
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them,  we  might  be  permitted  not  only  to  flied  our  blood,  but  alfo 
to  attain  preferment  in  the  armies  of  our  country  (/•).  1  hat  per- 
haps, as  well  as  Jews,  deift,  and  atheifts,  we  might  afpire  to 
places  of  truft,  emolument,  and  rank,  and  obtain  the  privileges 
for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  Englifhman. 

After  this  preliminary  fldrmifli,  we  may  venture  to  meet  the 
Bifiiop  as  he  advances  in  full  charge.  He  is  not  only  a  fpirited 
but  alfo  a  v/ary  champion.  He  has  had  the  addrefs  to  intere(t  in 
his  quarrel  the  three  Perfons  of  the  blefTed  Trinity  ;  ancj  very 
prudently  places  them  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  "  The  doctrines 
«'  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are,"  as  he  affirms, 
"  derogatory 

"   i.  From  the  honour  of  God  the  Father; 
•'  2.  From  the  mediatormip  of  the  Son  ;  and 
«'  3.  From  the  fandtifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (/  „" 
Thefe  are  certainly  bold  aflVrtions,  and,  if  he  can  prove  them 
by  argument,   J  (hall  not  be  furprifed  at  his  enmity  to  the  Catho- 
lic, or  his  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  faith. 

I.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  derogates  from  the  honour  of 
God  the  Father,  he  infers  from  the  fecond  precept  of  the  Deca- 
logue :  Thou  shah  not  make  to  thyfslf  any  graven  image  t  nor  tht 
tiltsnef)  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath. 
"  it  is  in  vain,;'  he  tells  us,  "  to  alledge,  that  images  are 
<f  ufed  as  the  aids  and  not  the  objedls  of  devotion.  It  is  impoffi* 
"  ble  to  preferve  the  diftinflion  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
"  Abufe  is  unavoidable.  Idolatry  is  the  inevitable  confequence.'."* 
In  favour  of  this  accufation,  fo  unfounded  in  faft.  fo  injurious  to 
the  feelings  of  a  people  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God  as  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham  himfelf,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  faid  is, 
that  it  has  been  often  and  vehemently  urged  byrhe  adverfaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  It  has  alfo  been  often  and  viiflorioufly  re- 
futed :  but,  probably,  the  reading  of  the  Bifhop  has  been  princi- 
pa  ly  confined  to  our  accufers,  and  has  been  feldom  extended  to 
our  apologiib.  The  opinion  which  in  his  youth  he  imbibed  from 
the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  Controvertifts,  he  itill  cherimes  in  hit 
old  age,  and  condemns  us  as  idolators,  when  he  might  any  day* 
by  an  eafy  experiment,  convince  himfelf  of  the  falfity  of  the  ac* 
cufarion.  Let  him  interrogate  the  firft  catholic  child  of  ten  years 
of  age,  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet  in  the  (ireets,  whether  it 
will  be  lawful  to  worlhip  i  nages  ?  and  he  will  receive  for  anfwer: 
"  No,  by  no  means  ;  for  they  can  n  ither  hear,  nor  fee,  nor  help 
"  us  (m)"  This  is  the  lefion  which  is  imprefled  on  our  mind* 

(k)  In  1804,  a   law  wa.>  parted  without  oppofltion,  enabling  his  Majefly 

to  jjrant.  at    his   difcrcn  <n,    allmilkaiy  c  mnufTjons  whatever  to   foreign 

Catholics,  though  the\  had    not  difclairr.ed  the  erroneous  tenets  unjuitly 

inputed  to   their  religion  •   *n  I8o7,  an  a  A   was  propofed  to    enable  hit 

(I)  Charge,  p,  10.  (m)  Ibid,  p,  ir. 


in  our   infancy  ;  and  it  is  fo  confonant  to   religion   and   ci/r 
feafe,   thai  I  believe,  it  is  never  eiT<iced.      I  may  certainly   claim 
2,  more  extenfive  acquaintance  with  catholics  than   the  bifhop   of 
Durham  ;  but  I  never   yet  met  with    any  fo  ignorant    as  to  pay 
adoration  to    either  images  or  pictures* 

T  he  bifhop  proceeds  tp  obferve,  that  this  practice  "  is  rcpug- 
fc  the  letter  of  God's  commandments  (n).}l  '  But  it  may  be 
'td,  that  on  this  head  the  practice  of  catholics  is  not  more 
.:; riant  than  the  practice  of  proteflants  to  the  letter  of  the 
commandment*  Taken  literally  ir  prohibits,  without  exception 
or  qualification,  the  making  of  any  graven  thing,  or  the  likenefs  of 
any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  If  we 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  let  our  adverfari<-5  fub 
mit  to  the  fame  trial  ;  and  let  the  bifhop  pf  JDu-ham  ju 
can,  the  graven  things,  and  theiikenefs  of  things  in  heaven  above, 
and  on  theeaith  beneath,  which  (HI!  exift  in  his  cathedral.  1 
formerly  ornamented  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  fculptor  and  the  pain- 
and  of  thefe  ornaments,  if  many  have  been  effaced  by  the 
Gothic  fanaticifm  of  the  firfl  reformers,  many  are  ftiil  pveferved 
feythe  pious  care  of  their  pofterity  (o  .  Aware  of  this  difficulty,  he 
has  prudently  infertedin  Ins  edition  of  the  commandment  tue  words 
•*  for  the  purpofe  of  religious  worfhip  : p]\  an  explanation  • 
I  cordially  approve,  as  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  catholic  doc- 
trine, "  This  commandment,"  fays  the  catechifm,  *  forbids 
c<  the  making  of  images  fo  as  to  adore  and  ferve  them  :  that  is, 
**  it  forbids  making  them  our  God's."  If  then  catholics  be  ido- 
Sators,  tell  me  what  is  the  bifhop  of  Durham  ? 

"  To  us,"  he  continues,  "  it  cannot  he  furptifing,  that  the 
*'  fame  fuperftition  which  could  induce  any  one  to  believe  that 
**  bread  and  wine  mere  bodily  elements,  of  earthly  msnufa^ure) 
*'  were  converted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chnti,  fhould 
tet  without  much  difficulty  worfhip  a  creature  image  in'lead  c 

ct   Creator  (y)." This  is  a  moft  eloquent   paflage,  dictated  by 

"inoderation  and  liberality  itfelf.  I  have  long  been  at  a  lofs  what 
to  admire  in  it  the  mod,  the  politencfs  of  the  expreffion,  or  the 
iicutenefs  of  the  reafoning.  The  catholic  intellect  it  feems,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  deeply  and  incureably  dii" 

.Majefty  to  t;rant  fimilar  favours  to  EngliGi  Catholics,   who  have  difdairrcd 
rencc.s,  ancMt  was  refufcd,  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  iermont, 
as  if  both  the  throne  and  the  church  were  in  danger! 

(«)  Cath.  Catechifm,   I.  .Command. 

fo)    Charge,  p    \i. 

(f>)  lam    informed,  that  fix  ir.  I  large  dimcnfions  havr 

^cen  lately 'made  Ny  orier    ,  f  the   D-:an  and  Ci1.  >;^cr  q!  Du-ham,  a 

:;g  on  the  casein  trar.fcpt  of  the  cathedral.  Ttvy  arc  del 
to  fill  fomc  of  the  empty  nii-'ucs  in  the  rower.  Would  Dc-'ft  \Vhicti: 
ThiVc  •  ich  an  abomination  ? 

(y)  Charge,  p.    11.  («}  Ibid, 
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eafecl.  The  belief  of  the  real  pretence  Is  a  kind  of  original  Hrs, 
which  vitiates  ail  the  faculties  of  the.  rnind,  deprives  it  or  thepow- 
•r  of  diflinguiming  truth  i  .,c  re- 

n  of  every  abfurdlty.      I;  y   ap- 

peal to  the  exprefs  words  of  Chrilt :  This  is  a  •  v.iin  that 

he  urge   his  advsrkry  to  adduce    i:  riser   ter.et 

_-nifkative  :  In  vain  that  he  advert  to  c'  e 
;.er  chriftii  the  face  cf  t-.e 

i,  replies  his  lordffhip,  its  profefibrs  muft 
be  idolaters  ;  there   can    be    iiule  difficulty  with  them  to  worfliip  a 

- 

'.evcrend  ':  thus  laid  down  the  law:. 

his  ear  I  tried  by  it.    He  believes, 

according  to  tii:  aurch,  that  Chrift  was    truly  *' 

rot  be  ignorant,  thai  .  tus  county,  and 

.  h.oo  men  cf  uler.ts    and 

was  a  mere  man.      i-  one  of    these  to  observe,  th 

fame  fuperftitio'i   they  think  it  fo  which  ».  ,-p  o£ 

JDurnam  to  believe  that  a  man,    clothed    in    the  iame   fl^m,    and 
fubjecl  to  the  fiinie  iuiirmities  as  ourfeives,   was  she  v^ry  God  who 
••.•ns  and  the  earth,  might,  \virh    eqM,i'  facility,  per- 
::im  to  worfhi].  '••  creator;  were  ihis 

remark,  to  be  made,  I  cou'ci  w.ih.  ro  ii-arn  wt^-  his  reply. 

V/ouid  he  in  his  >  pinion,  eltabiifls  the  divinity 

of  ihv  .viHi    equal    juOice,    may  cite  thofe, 

which  as  evidently  eftablifh  the  real  prefence.  Would  he  argue,  that* 
becaufe  you  conceive  the  opinion  of  your  advtrfary  to  be  errone- 
ous, you  have  i  accufe  him  of  other  erroneous  opinions 
whichhe  diiavows  ?  The  caih->l'.c  may  ninke  the  fame  reply,  in 
this  rcfpecl,  the  catholic  ;jnd  the  bifhop  of  Durham  ftand  on  the 
fame  ground.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  th.it  he  is  an  idolater  ;  but 
I  am  anxious  to  know  how,  while  he  maintain  the  juftnefs  of  his 

own  reafoning,  he  will  prove  that  he  is  not. Again,  it  appears 

that  t  '.  prelate  difl<:Iic<ufs   the  real    exiftence  of  the  body 

and  blood  cf  Chrilt    in   the    Lord's  Supper  :  and  at  the  fame  time, 

true  child   of  the   church   of   England     believes   them   to  be 

recei .  knd    indeed    by  the  faithful.     Now,    to    me,  this 

•".e  of  receiving  that  which   does  not  really    cxijl^  has   always 

led  fomething  like  a  parad  :x.    Yet  fur  be  it  from  me  to  infer1 

•h  I  mould  be  authorized  by  his  lordfhip's  conduct,  that 

becaufe  ».-n  this  fubjecl  he    {peaks  what     to   me    feems    nonfenfe, 

he   therefore   is    accuftomed  tu  talk   nonfenfe    on   other  occafi- 

tv  To  difguife  fuch  rcpugnanrce,'1  obferves  the  charge,  **  an  arri- 
ved   in    Roniilh  books  of  religious    inflitution,  ?.s 
•rary  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  image  worfhip  itfelf.     In  the. 
'.ion   of  the   ten   commandments  t:.  is  svholly 

1,  and  ilit  .   .;cd  by  dividing  the  u  .    - 
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"  into  two  :  and  this  in  direft  violation  of  the  fnjunclion  :  Te fball 
41  not  add  urto  the  word  tvhicb  I  cv-i/mand  you  ;  ye  neither  /ball  dimi- 
nish ovgbt  from  it  (r) .  I  am  aflonifned  that  fo  grave  and  d'f» 
creet  a  prelate  ftiould  have  hazarded  fo  dangerous  an  afllrtion. 
Had  he  opened  a  catholic  bible,  catholic  prayer  book,  or  catholic 
catechifrn,  he  would  have  found  this  commandment  exprefled  in 
the  fame  words  as  protefrant  books  of  religious  inftitution  /. ) 
He  would  have  learned  that  the  Decalogue  in  both  was  the  fame  ; 
that  the  only  difference  confided  in  the  divifion  :  and  that  the 
reformers  had  been  pleafed  to  feparate  the  firft  precept  into  tvi'O., 
and  to  condenfe  the  ninth  and  tenth  into  one.  He  would  not  have 
adranced  an  afiertion,  which,  had  it  come  from  any  other  perfon 
than  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  I  ftiould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  an 
infulc  to  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  a  cruel  calumny  againil 
the  confcences  of  catholics.  .Do  I  then  impeach  the  veracity  of 
his  lordfhip  ?  No,  I  doubt  not,  that  what  he  afTerted,  he  alfo  belie- 
ved to  be  true.  Do  I  accufe  his  ignorance  ?  —  Molt 
certainly  he  ought  to  have  known  better. 

2.  To  prove  that  the  ufages  of  the  church  of  Rome  were 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  God  the  Son,  the  writer  of  the  charge 
inftances  the  cuilom  of  "  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  angels, 
"and  to  faints. '  (/) — To  pray  to  the  angels  and  faints  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  catholic  church,  to  folicit  their  interceflion, 
and  is  recommended  by  her  as  a  pious  and  ufeful  practice.  But 
is  it  evident,  as  aflerted  by  the  bimop  of  Durham,  that  it  dero- 
gates from  the  one  mediatorfhip  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  The  inference 
to  me  is  illogical  and  unjuft.  With  him  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  only  one  name  under  heaven,  whereby  we 
mud  be  faved;  that  there  is  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  Man  Chrift  Jefus  ;  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
ceffioa  for  us  ;  that  he  is  our  intercefTor  with  the  Father  ;  and 
that  through  him  we  have  accefs  by  one  fpirit  unto  the  Father,  (u) 

fr>  Charge,   p.  r:. 

(/")  I  confiJcr  the  gravtn  ima^e  of  the  protefhnt  as  equivalent  to  thej-tf- 
I'en  thing  of  ibe  catholic  tranlla'ion.  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  compre- 
hensive. As  to  the  divifon  of  the  Decalogue,  it  is  in  itlelf  a  matter  of  in- 
ferior confequence.  The  whole  number  of  preciplent  and  prohibitory 
ckufcs  is  fourteen  :  and  to  reduce  thef.  into  ttn  divisions  has  been  fhe  fub- 
jed!  of  different  fyftems  both  among  Jews  and  Chriftian*.  The  division, 
which  for  many  centuries  h.^s  been  adopted  by  catholics,  is  thr.t  rec«-maicn«J- 
cd  by  tt.  Au;.'u(cine.  It  is  therefore  unjuft  to  rq  refcnt  it  as  an  artifice  to 
*Hf>uife  an  unlawful  practice. 

<t)  Charge,  p  13. — How  different  is  this  dotfrine  from  that  of  Dr. 
Montague,  bifhop  of  Norwich.  "  I  grsnt,"  fays  he,  "  Chrift  is  not 
"  -wronged  in  his  medi't'.on.  It  is  no  impiety  ro  fay  :  "  Holy  '.Vary, 
44  pray  for  me.  Holy  Peter,  pray  for  me."  Treatifs  on  tlie  Invocation  of 
Saint%  p.  n8. 

fi*)  Charge,  p.  ibid.—  Aprre^enfive  of  incurrine;  the  curfs which  the  BJ- 
fiiopof  Durham;  p  ii).  informs  us,  hz-igs  (.ver  the  head  of  >!im,  v  ho  adds 
to  the  word  of  God, I  have  riot  ventured  in  quoting1  thcfe  texfs,  *o  improve 
thim,  as  he  bar  doue,  by  the  occa  ion.il  inler'ion  of  the  word  ALONE, 


Br.t  does  it  neccfiarially  follow,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  defire  othen 
to  intercede  for  us  with  Chrift  and  through  his  merits  ?  Did  not 
the  apoftle  St.  1  aul  beg  the  prayers  of  the  Romans,  Corinthians, 
and  Kphefians  ?  Does  not  the  chnrch  of  England  command  her 
ministers  to  pray  for  the  King,  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  the 
clergy,  and  men  of  every  condition  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Forteus  ex- 
hort "  every  fincere  chriiHan  to  perfevere  in  that  nioft  benevolent 
office  of  INTERCEDING  for  all  mankind  ?  (<~>  )  Certainly  the  biihop 
of  Durham  will  not  contend  that  the  apofHe  was  ignorant  of  the 
rnediatorfhip  of  Jefus,  or  that  he  himfelf,  when  he  complies 
with  the  orders  of  his  church,  **  detracts  from  the  all-fufHciency 
*'  of  our  Saviour ;  or  that  his  right  reverend  brother  does  not 
*'  know  that  Chriil  liveth  to  make  interceflion  for  us."  Yet,  if 
to  employ  the  interceffion  of  a  third  perfon  be  to  derogate  from 
the  mediatorfhip  of  Chrilr,  I  cannot  understand  what  difference  ic 
can  make,  whether  that  perfon  be  flill  living,  or  cumbered  with 
the  blefTed.  The  catholic,  like  the  Proteihnt,  expects  falvation 
from  the  merits  of  ChriO  only;  from  the  faints  he  alks  neither 
grace  nor  falvation  ;  he  only  folicits  their  friendly  interceilion  for 
him  with  Chrift,  who  is  his  and  their  Saviour,  his  and  their 
God.  *). 

The  bifhop  of  Durham  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  how  eafily  his 
reafoning  may  be  turned  againft  himfelf.  As  a  fpecimen,  I  will 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  practices  of  the  church  of  England 
are  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God,  and  my  reafoning  fhall 
bean  exacl:  paiody  of  his.  In  the  col.ecl  for  the  feafl  of  St. 
Michael,  (lie  prays,  that  "  the  holy  angels  may,  by  God's  ap. 
potntment  fuccour  aud  defend  us  on  earth  :"  a  petition  which 
detracts  from  the  all  fuffktency  of  God's  providence,  and  teaches 
the  people  to  pLce  their  confidence  in  the  angels,  who  are  God's 
creatures,  rather  than  in  God  their  creator.  "  God  alone,  (I 


(v]  Sermons  by  Bfilby  Po^eus,  Bifliop  of  London,  vo'.  ii.  p.  3Sr. 

(x)  After  thu explication  of  the  catholic  dciclritie  icfpeiling  ihe  iuvcca- 
f:  ii  i  (  the  iaints,  I  ni  .y  venture  to  afk  the  righr  reverend  theuloglan,  vcher 
ther  he  reallv  thinks  it  idolatrous  1  am  net  Co  Canguincas  to  expert  that  he 
will  give  it  his  approbation  :  but  if  he  be  not  convinced  thnt  it  amounts  to 
idolatry,  1  could  with  to  learn  how  he  can  with  a  (ale  confcience  make  the 
foHowii'g  declaration,  be!  re  he  takes  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  .Lords  ;  "  J! 
**  do  folemnly  and  fmccie.yin  the  pretence  of  Cod,  profcfs,  teilily  ,^r.d 
*'  declare,  that  I  do  believe — that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
"  Mary,  or  atiy  o'hcr  i?amt,  as  row  ufcd  in  the  Church  o:  Rome,  isfuper- 
flitious  md  idolatrous."  Tf  at  to  adore  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any 
Saint,  would  be- idolatry,  is  cv.cietit;  i  ut  no  futh  adoration  isuftdinihc 
Church  of  Rome.  The  invocation  ot  Sa.nts  is  indeed  ufed  in  the  fenfe  ex- 
plained in  the  text  j  but  fuch  invocation  is  certainly  rot  idoia'ivus.  Jc 
leerm  to  make  it  a  neceffary  qualification  for  a  Icgiilator,  that  he  fhould  be 
.bleto  fwcar  to  the  idolatrous  nature  cf  a  pradice,  which  the  majority  of 
ihr.iiia'.s  declare  not  to  be  idolatrous,  and  which  he  hi.s  probably  never 
•viewed  but  through  the  dtcchi'ui  medium  of  contr^-vcrsial  miCrcprcfcnU- 
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have  as  good  a  right  to  infert  the  word  alone  as  the  bifnop  cf 
Durham.  God  a'one  is  our  rock,  our  fortrefs,  and  our  deliverer: 
he  alone  is  a  rock  to  fave  as ;  he  alone  is  the  faving  flrength  of 
ibis  annotated,  our  help  and  our  mie"!d  ;  the  faivatior?  oi 
righteous  is  of  the  Lord."  The  pra&ice  of  the  Church  of 
Engfand,  in  multiplying  fuccourers  and  defenders,  detracts  greatly 
from  the  providence  of  God,  and  leads  to  a  communication  of 
the  divine  attributes  to  beinos  who  are  creatures  and  fervants  like 
ourfeives. — —This  reafoning  I  acknowledge  to  be  futile:  but  ! 
have  learned  it  from  the  bifftop  of  Durham ;  and  he  muft  either 
admit  it,  or  abjure  his  own  charge* 

"  Bat  the  i  upofition  of  penances,  as  purchafes  of  pardon,, 
and  "  remedies  of  pad  fin,  was  a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  great  u  facrifice  which  Chrift  made  for  us  by  his  death, 

(jr."  — ; 1    muft   confefs   myfelf  at    a  lofs  to   underftand  the 

meaning  of  the  term,    "  purchafes  of  pardon."     It  is  unknown  in 
Catholic  theology,  and  has   been  probably  framed    by  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  Reformation,     if  by  it  the  bifliop  of  Durham 
uh"lics  reach  v/ork^  ce  to  be  of 

them  (elves  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  fin,  ht  has  ftili  to  learn 
the  ftrft  rudiments  of  our  docirir.e.  If  he  mean,  that  we  confider 
them  as  orre  of  the  conditions  on  which  Chrift  is  willing  to  com- 
municate the  merits  of  his  pafiion  to  the  foul  oi  the  fmner,  his» 
meaning  is  juft,  though  his  exprefiion  be  inaccurate.  But  does 
he  ferioufly  condemn  this  doctrine,  founded  as  it  is  on  the  clear- 
eft  evidence  of  fcripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  praclice  of  the 
moft  early  ages?  If  I  under  (land  his  reafoning,  he  does.  He  is 
the  t&ea'ous  champion  of  the  all-iufnciency  of  Chrift  ;  and,  ; 
opinion,  to  do  penance  for  fin  after  the  great  facrifice  confum- 
fi?at4?d  on  the  crois,  is  to  offer  an  injury  to  the  honour  of  God 
ffae  Son,  and  deny  the  efficacy  of  his  pafilon.  His  creed  niuft,, 
at  lead,  be  a  very  confoiing  one.  Indulge  your  pajfions,  it  ex- 
claims to  the  finner,  indulge  your  pajfiont  noio,  and  ceafe  to  Ji*t 
•uubeK  you  can  fin  no  longer.  Fear  not  the  rigours  of  penance.  To 
•weep  and  pray •,  to  faft  and  give  alms,  to  repent  m  fuckclotb  find 
afy->s,  were  external  cert  mo  nit*  confined-  to  the  J **.'-•'  :iicn. 

••aQice  them  tu*w,  tujuU  be  to  *'  feduce  irom  the  grace  and 
'*  truth  that  came  by  Jefus  Chrift,— to  carry  us  back  from  the 
**Gofpd-to  the  Law, — to  deprive  oisrfclves  of  the  ineftimable 
*'  advantages  which  the  law  of  Moies  could  not  give  us  (a)." 

(y]  Charge,  p.".ge  r.5- 

0=)  Charge,  p.  14.—  CJr  The  Eiftiop  of  Durham  muft  then  fuppofc  the 
A\>  )ftle  of  the  Gonriies  to  have  ;ilf,»  lo!k  fight  of  thof'e  <l  in- 
*" £er    '  ^vhro.  '•'  in  tie  r.ar-.t  of  C'j'-'Ji  ht  delivered  (.he  inceAuo'.is  Corn; 
'c  '0  S-tanfo*  iJjfiie.'ruLiicin  cfihcj',.  fjurlt  m  iy   hr  f..i>cd  ;r.  tie  rtey 

cfo'jr  Lni  Jefut,"'   I  Cor.  v.  5,  a.   ii  ..i'^rwards,  in  coniid-.-rrtion  ot"  hi«  lin- 
mtiyn,  granted  him  M  Ind  hin  e,  or  in  otber  wordo,  reinitted  the 
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It  is  curious  to  obfer-ve  how  much  the  gofpel,  which  j's  preached 
in  thefe  enlightened  times,  has  improved  on  the  rough  fketch  that 
was  delivered  to  our  fathers.  St.  Puil  was  accuHem.d  r.o  keep 
under  his  body,  nnd  to  bring  it  into  iubjeclion  («}.  I  h.ive  no 
doubl  that  lie  thought  he  was  acting  in  a  manner  pleailng  to 
Cniiil,  and  yet  we  now  learn  from  the  Bifhop  of  Durham,  ihat 
he  was  a&ually  derogating  from  the  efficacy  of  the  paflion  of 
Chrift.  The  penitcntSi  in  ancient  times,  often  fpent  whole  years 
in  woiks  of  penance.  They  faded  and  prayed;  they  lay  pro- 
(Irate  at  the  porch  of  the  church;  they  folicited  ths  interceflipn 
of  their  lefs  guilty  brethren  (£).  By  thefe  auiterities  they  hoped 
they  were  fulfilling  the  will  of  their  Redeemer:  but  now  we  know- 
that  they  were  adding  fin  to  fin,  and  augmenting  the  guih  of 
their  former  offences,  by  denying  the  efficacy  of  ihe  facrifice  of 
Chrift.  Even  the  learned  men,  who  compiled  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  fec-m  to  have  been  involved  in  this  damnable  error.. 
'  There  was  formerly,"  they  tell  us,  "  a  godly  difcipline,  that  at 
"  the  beginning  of  Lent,  fuch  peifons  as  ilood  convicled  of  no- 
"  ton'ous  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  puniflied  here, 
41  that  their  fouls  might  be  favecj  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  And 
"  it  were  much  to  be  wifted  that  the  fa$  difcipline  may  be  re- 
*'  ftored  again  ((}."  Little  did  they  imagine,  that  this  godly  dif- 
cipline of  penance  and  punifhmenj,  by  means  of  which  the  fouls 
ot  (inners  were  to  be  faved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  would  be 
proved  by  one  of  their  fucceflbrs  in  the  miniftry,  to  be  an  impiety, 
derogatory  from  the  mediatorfhip  of  the  Redeemer.  Yet  fo, 
(if  1  can  underftand  his  meaning)  fays  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  ; 
and  he  is  a  matter  of  Ifrael  (d) 

The  writer  of  the  Charge  has  a  third  argument  in  referve  to 
prove  his  accufation.  •'  The  Roman  Chutch  denies  the  ufe  of 
"  the  cup  to  the  Laity  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Loid's  Supper  : 
"  which  is  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  our  Saviour,  us  it  is  a 
"  violation  of  his  exprefs  command  :  Drink  ye  all  of  this.  It  is, 
*  not  only  an  unjuft  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Laity,  and 
•'  a  daring  mutilation  of  the  holy  facramem,  but  alfo  dishonours 
"  him  who  inftituted  and  ordained  it  (<?)."  It  is  with  regret  I 
notice  thele  bold  aflertions,  which  cannot  be  fupportcd  by  aigu- 
menr.  So  learned  a  Prelate  as  the  B  flicp  of  Durham  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  cuftom  of  communication  under 

remainder  of  the  punifhment  to  which  he  had  previoufly  condemned  him, 
' '  lift  he  fbouli  be  fivJlowed  cef  •with  over  much  furroiv.  Po  give  I  it  i*  the 
f€rfon  ofC&nJi."  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  IO. 

(a)  YTruTrid^u,  I  chaftife  or  tame.     The  learned  Prelate  will  excufc 
me,  if,  notwithftanding  his  prohibition,  I  appeal  to  the  Greek  text. 

(b)  Bingham,  Orig.  tccles.  Tom.  il.p.io?. 

(c)  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

(4)  I  could  wifli  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Faft  Days,   ordered 
by  the  King,  every  year.    Is  it  not  confidcrcd  as  a  work  of  penance. 
(e  Charge,  p.  15. 

M 
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One  kind,  is  funcYiored  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the  Latin,  but 
nlfo  of  the  Greek.  Chinch,  on  feverul  days  of  the  ye«u  ;  and  he 
jfhould  have  hefiiated  before  he  condemned  on  his  own  private 
authority  nine  tenths  of  Jhe  great  body  of  Chtiftiarrs,  us  violatois 
ot  the  command  of  Chrfft,  and  mutilators  of  the  facrament.  He 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  lome  of  the  moft  eminent 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  maintained,  that  comtnv* 
jiion  under  both  kinds  was  not  commanded  by  Chrift  (f),  and 
that  the  Synod  of  French  Proteftatuj>  holden  at  Poitiers  in  1560, 
decreed  that  only  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  to  be 
adminiftered  to  thofe  who  cannot  drink  wine  (g).  He  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  manner  of  communicating  is  a 
mere  matter  of  difcipline,  which  may  vary  according  to  times  and 
circumftances  :  that  the  ufe  of  the  cup  has  been  fonieiimes  grant- 
ed and  fometimes  denied  to  the  Lairy;  and  that  the  communion 
has  on  forne  occaiions,  been  lawfully  adminitlejed  under  the  fole 
form  of  bread,  and  on  others,  under  the  fole  form  of  the  wine  (./•). 
"The  Aportles,  it  is  true,  communicated  under  both  kinds.  But 
\vould  he  bind  us  to  imitate  every  particular  of  their  communion  ? 
Then  we.  (1  mean  the  men  only,  for  no  women  were  preffnt) 
muft  receive  in  the  evening,  after  fupper,  and  fitting  at  table* 
Will  he  maintain  that  all  t.'hrift's  words  were  at  that  time  directed 
to  all  the  faithful  ?  Then  every  individual  may  claim  the  right  of 
confecrating  the  elements.  .  Some  diflinclion  muft  be  drawn,  and 
as  the  fcripture  is  filent,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  practice  and 
.authority  of  the  Church  of  Chrift. — But  did  not  our  Saviour 
fay:  «  Drink  ye  a// of  this  (  )  <"  1  anfwer,  i.  That  from  St. 
Mark  it  appears  "  they  all  drank  of  it  :"  whence  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that  ihe  command  of  Chrifl  was  addrefTed  not  to  the  whole 
body  of  chriftians,  but  to  all  prefent,  that  is,  to  the  twelve  apof- 
tles  on  whom  he  then  conferred  the  power  of  confecration.  2. 
j  confider  the  practice  of  the  ChriHian  Church  to  be  a  fufricient 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  her  divine  A'lafter.  Nor  is  this  a 
principle,  which  the  bifhop  of  Durham  can  confiftently  rejecl. 
From  the  expreflions  of  fcripture,  and  the  praclice  of  the  firll 
^hriftians,  it  is  evident  that  the  facrament  of  baptifm  was,  in  its 

(f)  Bifliop  Montague,  Ori^.  Tom   i.  p.  396. 

(£)  Chap,  i^  Art.  7. —For  inflames  of  communion  under  one  kind 
among  the  caflern  natioiiSj  fee  Renaudot.  Litiir^iarum  O;icnt.  Colle<ft. 
Tom.  u.  p- 123,  3?o  Arcudius,  de  Concord.  Eccl.  Occident,  ct  Orient. 
p.  381.  396.  A^iong  the  Copths  it  is  the  cuftom  to  communicate  children 
under  one  kind,  by  dipping  the  finger  into  t:e chalice,  and  ihen  putting.::: 
anto  thei'- mouths.  Renaudot,  Tom.  r.  p.  291. 

(b~,  From  the  exprcffion  of  St.  Paul,  it  appears  that  the  communion  was 
.fometimcs  adminiftere J  undtr  one  kind  in  the  mnfl  early  times.  Whoioevcr 
fnall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup,  i  Cer.  xi,  27.  But  for  this  reading 
I  mull  refer  the  Bifhop  to  his  palladium,  the  Greek  text:  Os~  <zv  tv-Qt-n  rov 
agrov  rurov,  »  -TT/VI?  TD  noritgiov  The  Engiiin  Proteftant  traniluto.s  avcb 
thought  proper  to  transform  the  disjunctive  or  into  the  copulant  atuL 

(ij  Charge,  p.  je. 
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firfl  inftitutlon,  conferred  by  immerfion  :  yet  what  proteftant  cler* 
gyman  helhatesat  the  prefent  day  to  adopt  the  contrary  method  of 
afperfion  or  affufion  ?  Chrift  forbade  his  diiciples  to  fwear  at  all : 
yet,  does  not  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  permit  oaths  to  be  taken  m 
his  courts,  to  the  no  fmall  emolument  of  his  officers  ?  Chriil 
commanded  his  difciples,  after  his  example,  to  warn  the  feet  of 
each  other  :  yet  who  is  there  at  the  prefent  day  that  complies 
with  this  injunction  ?  The  Apoftles,  in  the  Council  of  Jerufalem, 
declared  that  to  abstain  from  blood  was  a  necefTary  thing  :  yet 
\vhdt  Christian  fcruples  now  to  tranfgrefs  that  prohibition.  For 
thefe,  aud  feveral  other  deviations  from  the  exaft  letter  of  the 
fcripture,  no  other  faus£idtory  reafoa  can  be  given,  than  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church,  whom  Christ  has  estab- 
lilhed  the  interpreters  of  his  law.  Since  then  communion  under  ona 
kind  has  for  feveral  centuries  been  establiftied,  and  was  always 
partially  admitted,  the  biihop  of  Durham  u-ill  excufe  us,  if,  in 
defiance  of  his  cenfure,  and  in  obedience  to  an  authority,  to 
which  he  himfdf  must  bend  on  other  occafions,  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  our  ancient  custom,  without  conceiving  that  we  either 
tranfgrefs  the  command,  or  dishonour  the  mediatormip  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  reproach  of  mutilation,  it  may    with   equal  justice 

be  retorted  on  the  protestant.  He  condemns  the  catholic  for 
mutilating  the  facrament— Of  what  ?  Of  a  cup  of  mere  \vine> 
The  catholics  condemn  him  for  mutilating  it  of  its  very  elknce, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  the  fanftifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  thefe,  we  are  told,  the  church  of  Rome  derogates 
by  "  the  great  strefs  which  fhe  lays  on  external  and  ritual  perfor- 
'•  mances  :  '  a  strefs  which,  "  tends  to  ledl-n  the  fpirituality  of 
*'  religious  duties,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  reston outward  and  car- 
"  nal  obfervanccs,  instead  of  placing  its  whole  trust  on  Christ's 
"  promifcd  afiistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fufficiency 
"  of  his  grace  (/)•"  To  this  vague  and  generaj  accufation,  I 
fcarcely  know  what  anfwer  to  oppofe.  The  Bifhop,  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn,  mould  have  at  leaft  condefcended  to  explain 
the  doftrine  of  the  Catholics  on  the  fabjecl  of  ritual  obfervances* 
He  fhould  have  pointed  out  in  what  ic  differed  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  have  (hewn,  not  bymere  atfertion,  but 
by  fads,  that  it  was  pernicious  in  its  confequences.  This  would 
have  been  fair  and  manly.  It  would  have  enabled  his  readers  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  and  of  his  cenfure.  He  has,  however, 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  different  method,  more  convenient,  i£ 
is  true,  to  the  writer,  but  certainly  more  calculated  to  mifkadth$ 
judgment  of  ths  reader. 

(/}  Charge,  p.  15, 
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He  has  defcribetl  the  catholic  doctrine  in  terms  the  mofl 
Joofe  and  indefinite,  which  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  and 
'which  convey  no  precife  ideas  to  the  mind,  but  envelope  the  ob- 
ject in  a  mift  through  which  it  is  feen  magnified  and  diftorted. 
As  then  I  cannot  afcertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  accufation,  I 
hope,  I  may  be  excufed  from  attemping  to  refute  it  :  but  be  that 
meaning  what  it  may,  I  flrenuoufly  deny  the  inference  which  the 
bifhop  has  deduced  from  it ;  and  maintain  that  the  conduct  of 
catholics,  however  they  may  be  attached  to  external  ceremonies,  is 
not  fuch  as  to  juflify  the  aiTertion,  that  they  are  more  hoftile  than 
their  neighbours  to  the  fanctifying  influences  of  the  holy  fpirit.  As 
to  ritual  performances,  I  know  not  what  phce  they  may  hold  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  If  he  reject  them,  I  fear 
he  knows  little  of  human  nature.  In  religion  'hey  are  neceflary  to 
attract  curiofity,  Simulate  langour,  and  fix  attention.  The  experi- 
ence of  age  mews,  that,  without  them,  every  profeflion  of  religious 
\vorfhip,  though  it  may  be  kept  alive  by  the  cordials  of  wealth  and 
diflinetion,  mud  yet  fubfide  into  a  ftate  of  torpor  and  indifference. 
If  the  zealous  prelate  wifti  for  a  fpiritual  religion,  he  may  congra* 
tulate  himfelfon  the  completion  of  his  wifh.  With  the  general 
ftate  of  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  I  cannot  be  fo  well  acquainted  as 
his  lordmip,  who  refides  on  the  fpot  (at  leaft  I  fuppofe  fo,  from 
liis  late  folicitude  in  favour  of  the  bill  to  enforce  the  refidence  of 
the  clergy);  but,  if  it  refemble  that  of  the  other  diocefes  in  this 
kingdom,  there  are  few,  very  few  proteftants,  whofe  minds  rest 
on  outward  and  carnal  obfervances.  The  folitude  of  the  churches 
testifies,  that  if  they  worfhip  at  all,  they  worfliip  in  fpirit  alone. 
They  may  indeed  perform  their  religious  duties  in  a  Ipiritual  and 
tnvifble  manner ;  corporal  attendance,  and  external  obfervance* 
they  certainly  difdain  (m^. 

"  But,"  refumes  the  writer  of  the  charge,  "  the  facred  in* 
"  fluence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still  more  difhonoured 
*'  by  the  prefumptuous  doctrines  which  were  maintained 
•*  concerning  the  merit  of  the  good  works  (n  'J.  This 
is  another  ^vague  and  indeterminate  accufation,  from, 
v/hich  I  mould  be  inclined  to  fufpect  that  the  Bifhop  of  Dur* 
Jiam  is  not  better  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  refpecting  good  works,  than  with  the  other  parts  of  her 
religious  creed.  May  I  then  be  allowed  to  inform  him  of  that 
which  is  familiar  to  every  Catholic  from  his  childhood  ?  We  are 

(w)  The  Fifhop  of  London,  in  his  charge  for  1790  (p.  n.)  very  truly 
oblVrvts  :  "Scarcely  one fymptom  of  religion  ever  appears  arrongft  us  ex- 
"  cdpt  on  the  Lord's  day."  He  might  have  addtd,  and  very  few  even 
then.  "  It  muft-be  acknowledged,"  fays  he  iri  another  place,  "  that  the 
*'  prvfcnt  remarkable  thinncis  of  churches  on  Sundays,  at  the  eatlas  wtll  as 
*'  the  weft  end  of  the  town,  is  a  proof  that  the  neglecH  of  divine  worfhip  is 
"  n«>t  confined  to  tl.e  great,  but  has  pervaded  alnioft  every  clafs  of  ptople 
"  in  this  pcaital."  Sermons,  i.  p.  212. 

(n)  Charge,  p,  15, 


taught,  I .    That  the    Scriptures  perpetually  inculcate  the   utility 
of  good  works.      What  dcth  it  profit,  fays    St    James,  though  a. 
man  fay  hi  hath  faith ,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  five  him? 
If  faith  ha<ve  not  works,  it  is  dead,  being   alone.      By  ?  orks  a  man 
isjufiified,  and  not    by  faith    only,     (o       St.   Paul  prayed  that  hi* 
converts  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord   unto    all  pleafing,   being 
fruitful  in  every  good  work  :  and  that   Chrift  might  comfort  their 
heartSi  and  elrabiifh  them  in  every    ood  word  and  work  p.)      He 
advifcs  thofe  who  have    believed  in  Gcd,  to  be  careful  to    main- 
tain geod  works,  and  charges  the  rich,  that   they  do  good, — that 
they  be  rich  in  ^ood  Kcrks,  that    they  may    lay   hold   on    eternal 
life,  (q)     2.  We  believe  that  a  reward   has  been  promiftd  to  thd 
performance  of  good  works-     Lowe  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good* 
and  your  reward  Jh all   he  great.      God  will  render  to   every    man 
according  to  his  deeds  :  to  them.,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  wdl~ 
a'cing,  feek  for  glory,  and  honour,     and  immerta/ity,  eternal  life. 
'There  is  laid  up  fcr    m  ,7  c  own    of  righteoufnefs,   which  tte  •  aid, 
the  righteous  Judge,  fhall  give  me  at  that  {lay  •   and  not  to  me   on.'y, 
but  unto  all  them  that  love  his   appearing,   (r)     3.   Hence,    though 
\ve  acknowledge  ourfelves    to  be    unprofitable  fervants,  though  it 
be  the  Holy  Spirit  that  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do   of 
his  good  pleafure,  yet,  as  God  is  faithful  to  his  promifes,  and  not 
unrig. iteous  to  forget  our  work  and    labour  of  love,  we  pioufly 
truft  he  will  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  reward  with  his  glory  in 
heaven  the  works  which  by  his   grace  ,  for  grace  is  neceflary,    he 
has  enabled  us  to  perform  upon  earth. — -This  is  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine refpecVmg  the  merit  of  good  works  ;  and  is  fo  very  confo- 
nant  to  reafon  and  religion,  that  I  conceive  the  mere  explanation 
of  it  xvil!  filence  every  objection,  (s)  - 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  anfwer,  and  I  trust  with  fome 
fuccefs,  the  principal  arguments  of  my  Right  Reverend  opponent. 
But  he  has  added  a  few  exceptions,  of  minor  confequence  it  is 
true,  but  which  ought  not  to  efcape  wit  out  notice.  Of  thefe, 
the  firft  is  the  old  tale  of  indulgences.  r\  o  the  apprehenfion  of 
many  of  my  readers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  indulgence  appears 
a  monfter  of  moft  hideous  afpecl,  engendered  from  clerical  ava- 
rice and  popular  credulity.  But,  if  they  will  have  a  little  pati- 
ence, I  hope  to  convince  them  that  it  is  a  being  of  a  moft  harm- 
lefs  nature.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  have  feen  already,  the  (in- 
ner \v ho  by  public  crimes  had  afflicted  the  zeal  of  his  more  inno- 
cent brethren,  was  fubjecled  to  a  courfe  of  public  penance,  which 
was  not  confined  to  the  duration  of  a  few  weeks,  but  frequently 

(c)  St.  James  ii.   14,  17.  24. 
(fj)  Col?.*,  i.   10.     2  Thess.  ii.  17. 

(f )  Tit.  iii.  g.     i  Tim.  vi.   1 8.     See  alfo  Gal.  vl.  9.     1  Thefs.  iii.  13 
(r)Lukevi.    35.     Rom.  ii.  6.  -.     a  Tim.  iv.  «. 

(j)  Eefides  the  Bifliop  of  Durham,  the  Bifhop  of  London  is  alfo  in  the 
habit  *f  dclivcrlnc  Ic&ures  from  tbe  pulpit.    Ha  f<:eni»  to  think  that. 
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extender  to  fever.il  years,  fometimes  to  the  whole  life  of  the  of- 
fender. The  Biihops,  however,  claimed  the  power  of  abridg- 
ing the  time,  or  mitigating  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment,  is  the 
fervour  and  circam(Unces  of  the  penitent  might  require  :  and 
this  abridgment  or  mitigation  was  termed  an  indulgence  (t}  On 
fome  occalions  they  commuted,  according  to  their  difcretion,  a 
part  of  the  penance  into  other  pious  works  ;  fuch  as  the  giving  of 
alms,  afliiling  in  the  erection  of  churches,  and  contributing  to- 
wards charitable  infiitutions.  Thefe  communications  are  what  the 
Bifhop  of  Durham  has  called  the  iale  of  indulgences.  Now, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  kind  of  discipline  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  it  was  adopted  by  other  churches, 
and  has  even  been  adopted  by  theefrablillied  Church  in  England. 
As  a  proof  of  the  afTertion  the  curious  reader  may  perule  the 
following  writing  of  Archbimop  Grindall  laid  before  the  fynod 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  1580,  and  approved  by  that 
afTembly.  "  I  wifh,"  fays  he  "  at  every  public  penance  a  fer- 
"  mon,  if  it  be  pofiible  to  be  had.  .  .  Let  the  offenders  be  let 
'*  direftly  againft  the  pulpit  during  the  fcrmon  or  homily,  and 
41  there  itand  bareheaded  with  the  facet  or  accuftomed  note  of 
**  difference,  and  that  upon  a  board  raifed  a  foot  and  a  half  at 
"  leaft  above  the  church  floor,  that  they  may  be  in  a  higher 
"  place,  and  above  all  the  people."  He  then  directs  the  preacher 
to  interrogate  the  penitent,  whether  he  confefs  that  by  his  crimes 
he  has  deferved  everlafting  damnation,  and  offended  the  church 
of  God  i  whether  he  be  heartily  forry  ;  whether  he  afk  God  and 

though  Chrift  has  paid  our  ranfom,  yet   good  works  are   ncccIT-try    for  us, 
and  that  to  perform  th  m  is  not  to  deny  the   efficacy  of  his  pafii  n.     «•   All 
'••  thefe  facrifices,"  fays  he,  "  mull  be  maue.     It  is  the  price  we  are  to  pay 
*'   (befides  that  price  which  our  Redeemer  paid),  and  furelv  no  Mineafonuble 
*'  one,  for  efcaping  eternal   mifcry,  and   rendering    ourfelves   op:ible    of 
44  eternal  glory."     Lectures   en  St.     Matt.  left.  vi.  p.   143-      Jn   another 
place,    he   perfectly   agrees  with    the    Ca'holic   doArine   of  grod  works. 
*'  Our  heavenly  Father  expcfts  and  comniand-i  us  to  be  rich  in  good  ivvris, 
»'  to  feed   the   hungry,  to   clothe  the  naked,    &c."     Leil.   xviii.   p.    105. 
Not  do  1  believe  that  he  has   the  fame  opinion  as  the  Bifhop  of  Uurham  on 
the  fnbjert  of  ceremonies.     Recalls   thofe  "  enthufiaiU  who   trample   un- 
**"der  foot  ancient  ceremonies  and    inflitutions."     Le<5t.  viii.  p.    ic;g.     Let 
the  f.vo  Prcl itcs  mutually  reconcile    their   refpeftive    creeds,  in   points  of 
iuch  importan  e  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  oth^r. — Bifhop  Watfon.  as 
Regius  frofeilor  ot"  divinity   in  the  univcrfuy  of  Cambridge,  has  pubUfned 
:t  CoUedu>n  of  tNeol -gical  traits,  among  which  is  a  treaufs,    entitled  a  Key 
to  the   -Apoftolic  Writings   ;vol.  ii.  p.  315,)  I  do  tint  conceive  in  what  the 
doArine  delivered  in  this    tracil  refpecling  rhe    necclTi-y  of  good  woi'^b  >M- 
fers  from  that  of  C.itholics,  thus,  p.  139,  he  fays,  *k   We  are  to  go  through 
"  acourfe  of  well-doing,  in  order  to  our   reaping  eternal  life  ;  which   we 
*'  (ball  now  obtain,  if  we  faint,  or  are  weary  in  well  doing.     The  doctrine 
"  whi<h  teaches  us  the  performance  of  all  good  works,  is  the  fount! ,  \»D~ 
fci  corrupt  dcftrincof  the  Gofpel."     P.  401. 

(t)  Sc-c  liciC  u'.  s::£ra:  p.  iju 
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the  congregation,  forgivenefs  ;  and  whether  he  promife  never  to 
commit  "the  like  aqain.  To  thefe  qaellions  anfwers  are  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  affirmative.  He  then  continues  :  "  Provided  al- 
*'  ways  that  order  be  given  by  the  ordinaries,  when  they  aflign  pe- 
"  nances  that  if  the  penitents  do  fliew  themfeives  irreverent,  or 
"  impenitent  at  their  penances,  that  then  their  punifhments  b  ; 
"  reiterated,  and  be  removed  from  the  church  to  the  market- 
"  place.  ...  IF  the  ordinary  fee  caufe  to  commute  the  wearing  of 
"  the  flieet  only,  tfor  other  commutation  I  wifti  none)  then  ap- 
"  point  a  good  portion  of  money  to  be  delivered  immediately 
"  after  the  penance  done  in  form  aforefaid,  by  the  penitent 
<c  himfelf,  to  the  collectors  of  the  poor,  with  this  provifo,  that 
"  if  he  fhew  not  good  figns  of  repentance,  he  is  to  be  put  again  to 
"  his  penance  with  the  meet,  and  then  no  money  at  no  time  to 
be  taken  of  him  («).*'  Here  then  we  have  a  protest  ant  commuta- 
tion of  penance,  fanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  church  of 
England,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  bifhop  of  Dnrham,  a  protestanr. 
fale  of  indulgences.  By  both  churches,  the  monies  arifing  frcni 
this  fource  were  destined  for  pious  purpofes  :  both  had  occafionally 
to  lament  that  their  intentions  were  not  faithfully  fulfilled.  From 
the  numerous  complaints  made  in  the  convocations  of  the  years 
1584,  '597,  1599.  1 64  ,  1710,  17.1.4,  it  appears,  that  the 
fines  which  were  thus  paid  to  the  protestant  clergy  of  England 
amounted  to  no  inconfiderable  fum,  which  the  avarice  of  the  col- 
lectors frequently  tempted  them  to  divert  from  the  proper  channel 
into  their  own  private  purfes.  To  remedy  this  abufe,  canons 
were  framed,  which  do  honour  to  the  zeal  of  their  authors.  It 
was  decreed,  that  the  power  of  granting  thefe  commu  ations  Ihould 
be  taken  from  the  inferior  clergy,  and  confined  to  the  bifhops  and 
their  delegates;  that  the  officers  of  the  ordinary  mould  be  conten- 
ted with  their  accustomary  fees  ;  that  the  ordinary  himfelf  mould 
infpect  the  diftiibution  of  the  money,  and  annually  audit  the 
accounts;  and  ihat  the  transgrefTors  of  thefe  regulation?  fhould  be 
fufpended  from  their  functions  during  three  months,  or  a  whcle 
year  (7'). 

From  this  view  of  the  fubject,  it  follows  that  the  fale  of  indul- 
gences, if  fale  it  must  be  called,  was  common  to  the  clergy  of  the 
protestant  ?.s  well  as  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  the  impartial 
reader,  while  he  condemns  the  avarice  of  thofe  who  may  have  con- 
verted this  practice  to  their  private  emolument,  will  acquit  each  of 
the  two  churches,  becaufe  each  in  the  public  canons  exprefled  the 
highest  difapprobation  of  fo  heinous  an  abufe.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  the  bifliop  of  Durham  ought  to  be  no  enemy  to  indulgences  ; 
for  his  doctrine,  that  works  of  penance  are  a  denial  of  the  efficacy 

(«?  Wiiklns  council.  Tom.  iv.  p.  298. 
Cvy  Ibid.  p.  3 a* -3,5 5-  30-  63b,  6j«. 
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ofChrift's  paflion,  offers  to  finners  a  more  extfr.five  indulgence 
th.;n  any  pope  in  th^  plenitude  of  his  power  has  ye:  ventured  to, 
grant. 

He  next  reprehends  the  adop*::  n  of  an  unknown  tongue 
to  -he  public  fer vices  of  rel  gion  (x).  1  conceive  he  means, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy,  as  he  knows  tbat  the  ca- 
tholic priefts  read  prayers,  and  deliver  inflrudions  to  the  people  in 
the  Englifk  language. —  It  cannot  be  neceflary,  that  I  repsat  the 
arguments  by  which  the  catholic  divines  have  defen/ed  a  cuf- 
t:om  confecrated  in  their  e-es  by  the  approbation  of  fo  many 
centur^s  If  the  bifhop  of  Durha  ;i  conceive  himfelf  and  his 
colleagues  the  moil  proper  judges  of  the  language  which  is 
beft  adapted  to  their  fervice,  I  hope  he  will  allow  the  fame 
privilege  to  the  catholic  prelat.es  with  refpecl  to  theirs.  The 
Englifh.  church  is  a  modern  church  ;  its  language  therefore  fiiould 
be  modern,  that  its  liturgy  may  announce  to  pollerity  the  aera 
in  which  it  was  framed.  But  the  church  of 'Rome  is 
an  ancient  church  :  it  hercfore  preferves  its  ancient  liturgy,  the 
language  of  which  remounts  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  history  can  furnim,  an  instance  of  a  people,  who 
cyer  changed  the  language  of  their  liturgy,  and  did  not  at  the 
fame  time  change  their  religion.  The  Christians  of  the  Latin 
rite  are  not  fingularin  the  ufeof  an  ancient  tongue  in  their  fervice. 
The  Greeks,  Ruffians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copths,  Ethiopi- 
ans, Georgians,  and  the  other  Christians  of  the  east,  all  retail) 
the  liturgies  which  they  received  from  the  fathers  of  the  faith,  and 
\vhich  are  written  in  languages  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar.  The 
fame  was  the  difcipline  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  ;  nor  do  we 
learn  that  it  was  ever  blamed  by  our  Saviour.  Neither  is  it  true, 
that  the  modern  church  of  England  has  always  held  in  fuch  ab- 
horrence the  celebration  of  the  divine  fervice  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  In  the  year  1560,  an  acl  was  pafTed  for  the  introdu6fcion 
of  the  Enghfh  book  of  common  prayer,  among  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land who  were  compelled  by  the  feverest  penalties  to  aflifl  at  the  , 
celebration  of  the  Englifh  liturgy,  though  they  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  (j)  Nor  do  the  Englifii  prelates  ap- 
pear to  have  always  been  enemies  to  the  latin  tongue.  In  the  aft 
of  uniformity,  the  reformed  minifter  in  Ireland,  if  he  could  not 
read  Englifii,  was  permitted  to  read  a  latin  tranflation  ,  which  pro- 
bably was  equally  understood  by  his  parifluoners  (*)  .  and  in  the  r 

(*)  Chajge,  p.  15, 
(y]  Heylio,    Hitl.  of  the  Reform,  E!iz.  p.  ia8.     *'  The  people  by  that 

*  ftattne  are  required  under  fevcral  penalties  to  frequent  their   churches, 

*  and  to  b«  frequent  at  tl.e  rea  ling  of  tlxe  Entflifli  liturgy,  which  they  un- 
1    derfhnl  no  more  than  th-.-y  do  the  mafs  ...  by  which  we  have  fnrni/hed 
'    the  Papifts  with  an  excellent  argument  againft  owfelves,  for  having  the 
<•   divire  fervice  celebrated  in  fuch  a  language  29  the  people  do  not  under- 
«    ftand."     Hid. 

I*}  Ibid. 


fame  year,  the  umverfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  obtained  permiffion  from  the 
head  of  their  church  to  perform  the  divine  fervice  in  the  language 
of  Rome  (a  . 

But,  obferves  the  writer  of  the  charge,  the  fcriptures  themfe'Ives 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  removed  from  the  reach  of 
the  common  enquirer,  and  concealed  in  the  obfcurity  of  an  un.- 
kno,  n  language  b}. -^Certainly  the  bifhop  of  Durham  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  the  art  of  printing  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
art  of  reading  confined  of  confequencc,  almost  exclufively,  to  the 
learned.  Would  he  then  have  hud  the  catholic  prelates  to  pub- 
lifh  verfions  of  the  fcriptures  for  the  very  rational  purpofe  of  put- 
ling  them  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  could  not  read  ? 

He  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  catholic  church  as  an  enemy  to  bib- 
lical learning,  and  to  the  study  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
fcriptures  were  originally  written. — To  the  truth  of  this  afTertioa 
I  cannot  afcribe  ;  its  refutation  has  been  already  anticipated 
by  many  protestant  writers,  c  The  odious  tifk  of  comparing 
the  proteftant  with  the  Catholic  Univerfities  [  willingly  leave  to 
his  modefty;  (d\  but  I  muft  fay,  that  I  am  probably  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter  as  he  is,  and  have  no  hefitation  to  af» 
fert  that  his  (latement  is  uncandid  and  unjjft.  1  would  aflc, 
from  whom  it  was  that  the  firft  reformers  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages,  if  not  from  the  catholic  monafteries 
and  catholic  universities  ?  1  would  afk,  who  published  the  Com- 
plutenfian  PoJyglott?  A  Catholic  Cardinal.  1  he  Antwerpian 
Polyglot*?  A  Catholic  King.  The  Parifian  Polyglott?  A 
Catholic  Gentleman.  All  thefe  were  publiftied  before  the  Englifh 
Polyglott ;  and  are  we  to  be  told  that  Catholics  are  enemies  to- 
biblical  learning  ?  The  firft  editions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  of  the  Greek  Teftament  were  given  by  catholics :  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian  verfions  of  the  bible* 
and  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafes,  were  firft  edited  by  catholics: 
and  are  we  dill  to  be  told  that  catholics  are  enemies  to  biblical 
learning  ?  The  bifhop  glories  in  the  numerous  and  improved 
editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament  given  by  proteftant  writers.  TL 

(«)  Wilk.  Cone. Tom.  iv.    p.  217. 

(I]  Charge,  p.  17. 

(c)"  A  fingle  benedicline  monaftery,  fays  Gibbon,  has  produced  more 
valuable  v.orks  rhan  both  cur  univerfities.  Ntyhwi»hftandin  '  'He  Codex  of 
Dr.  Kiplin  and  the  Septuagint  of  Dr.  Holmes,  notwithftanding  Bampton 
l.edurcs,  and  Seaton  Prize  Poems 3  notwithftandin^  even  he  Strabo  with 
*vhich  the  Clarendon  prefs  has  been  30  years  parturient,  the  aflertion  of 
Gibbon  remains  true." 

Aikins's  Annual  Review  iSoa,  vol.  J.  p.  579. 

(J)  I  will  only  recommend  to  the  Biftopa  attention,  a  fhort  paflage,' 
which  I  have  extracted  from  a  Charge  compofed  by  an  old  Hear  hen  \ 
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bgar  a  willing  teflimony  to  their  merit,  but  expfefs  a  hope  that  at 
the  fame  time  the  labours  of  the  catholics  who  preceded,  and 
who  accompanied  them  in  their  career,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
ie  education  of  a  proteftant  clergyman  ought  indeed  to  lead  him 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  teftamenti  He  maybe 
ignorant  of  ecceflailical  hiftory  and  theological  learning;  the 
only  qualification,  or  at  leaf*  a  qualification  which  covers  every 
other  defecl,  is  a  fuflicient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Teftament'. 
(e)  Yet,  with  all  this  application  to  that  language,  1  have  not. 
yet  obferved  that  a  (ingle  error  has  been  corrected  in  the  Englifii 
truncation  adopted  by  the  proteftant  church,  or  that  a  Greek  text 
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"  Ye  Popifh  blockheads."  mi  red  D- m  cries, 

"  Begone  . —  I,  ant'  -Ty  friends,  alone  are  wife, 
**  Rich  wifh  the  fpoi's  »f  Babylon,  'tis  fit, 
tc  That  we  fh  u'd  claim  monopoly  of  wit. 
"  Whoe'er  adopts  this  idle  vaunting  ilrnin, 
(<  Shews  but  tlie  vapours  of  an  empty  train; 
"  For  fpite  of  party  ragr,  rhc  gifts  «  f  heaven, 
"  To  ev'ry  fed*,  with  equal  hand  are  g^ven, 


(-0  <c  The  general  negle&  in  thefe  feminaries  (the  tmivcriitics'  of  altioft 
€:  every  fludy  that  has  any  connexion  with  revealed  religiou,in  particular  of 

what  is  <liftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  divinity,  immediately  recurs  to 
*'  °nr  notice.  Hence  we  cannot  be  furprized  at  the  too  general  infufliclency 
"  of  ,  andida  es  for  orders;  that  they  are  often  very  ignorant  of  the  fcrip- 
"  ciirts,  and,  I  may  add,  even  of  the  duties  of  piety  and  morality  •,  thar 
"  tf  ey  are  ;-lfo  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  concerns  of  a  parcchi-.l  mi- 
"  nifter  j   and  whar  is  ftill  worfe,  that  they  are  not  difpofed  to  feel  an  inte- 
sf  reft  and  pleafurc  in  the  diicharg"  of  the  duties  of  that  flation,   for  v/hir... 
"  they  are  cleftined The  ftnall  (hare  of  religious  knowledge,  that  i* 

*  commonly  pofleffed  by  thofe,   who  offer  thcmfelves  as  candidates  for  or- 
'  ders  from  the  univcrfitics,    being  no  more  than    what  may  be  eaftly  ac- 
'  quired  in  any  other  fituation  of  life,  the  church  has  hence  become  open  to 

•  men  of  every  tank  and  dcfiriptith.  It  ha?  onlybeen  requifite  for  an  un- 
'  fuccefsful  tradefmari  or  officer  to  revife  the  little  Latin  and  Greek  he  had 

acquired  in  his;  earlier  >ears  at  the  country  fchool,  and  apply  himfelf  a 

lew  wctks  ro  the  fhidy  of  divinity,   that  is  to  fay,  as  much  as  isccm- 

'  prifed  in  Wekhman's  Explanation  of  ths   Articles,    and  he  was  then  in 

pofleflion  of  every  requifite  qualification  for  orders,  and  as  well  prepared 

as  many  that  wt"t  from  the  universities  " Ingram  on  the  Neceffity  of 

divinity   in   Academical  Studies,  p.  i9/'35.  anno  1792— Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Burke  obferves,  to  enable  a  Prottftnntjninifter  to  excrcifc  his  functions 
Mrtle  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to  be  able  to  read  the  Englilh  lanruage," 
Letter  to  a  Peer  oi  Ireland, 
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has  been  yet  produced   fuperior  in  accuracy  to  the  Latin   vul- 

lt  The  doctrines  and  ufages  of  the  Romifh  Church,"  infers 
the  Bifhop,  "  are  obflructive  to  the  diffufion  of  fcripture  know- 
"  ledge,  and  therefore  to  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel."  (g)  "  I 
blufh,  when  I  reflect,  that  this  afTertion  is  made  by  a  man,  who 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  every  pagan  nation,  which  has  yet  been 
converted  to  the  chrillian  faith  has  been  converted  by  catholic 
miflionaries. 

In  controverfy,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  it  is  often  more 
advidule  to  attend  to  facts  than  to  fpeculation.  If  the  doctrines 
of  the  Rhomifh  Church  be,  as  the  bifhop  affirms,  obfiru&ive  to 
the  diffufion  of  chriitian  knowledge,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  her 
difciples  muft  be  more  deflitute  of  religious  principles  than  the 
members  of  thofe  churches,  that,  by  quitting  her  communic^, 
have  emancipated  themfelves  from  thofe  obftru^ ions.  But  is  he 
prepared  to  hazard  fuch  an  afTertion  ?  1  appeal  with  confidence  to 
any  perfon  of  ordinary  information,  whether  the  catholics  of  thi- 
kingdom  are  not,  on  the  fuoject  of  religion,  as  well  inflructed  as 
their  protejftant  brethren.  I  appeal  to  thofe,  who  have  travelled 
on  the  continent,  and  witnefTed  the  attention,  with  which  the 
catholic  clergy  are  accuftomed  to  attend  to  the  improvement  6t" 
the  children  in  their  refpective  parilhes,  whether  the  lower  clafTes 
in  catholic  countries,  do  not  pofTefs  a  greater  fund  of  religious 
knowledge,  than  the  lower  clafTes  in  England.  "  I  have  myfelf," 
<l  fays  a  modern  writer,  "  had  fome  opportunities  of  afcertain- 
*'  ing  the  comparative  knowledge,  which  the  vulgar  French  and 
4*  the  lower  clafTes  of  my  own  countrymen  pofT^fs  of  their  refpec- 
"  live  religions.  I  fay  it,  without  partiality  ;  after  making  die 
4'  companion,  I  do  ferioufly  believe,  that  fpeaking  in  ^general, 
"  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  poorer  French,  was  erudition, 
"  compared  with  the  flender  notions  of  the  poorer  Englifh.  If 
"  this  afTertion  mould,  to  any  one,  appear  the  dictate  of  preju- 
"  dice,  I  will  prefent  a  fingle  caufe,  which  alone,  may  feem  to 
4<  account  for  the  ftriking  difference  : — it  is  the  method,  by  which 
4<  the  minds  of  the  French  were  trained  to  the  fcience,  and 
"  practice  of  religion. — No  fooner  had  a  child,  in  France,  been 
41  been  taught  to  lifp  the  language  of  reafon,t!^n  its  parents,  (who 
41  it  is  already  fuppofed  had  taught  it  the  ufual  prayers  for  chil- 
*•  dren  were  compelled  to  ulher  it  into  the  parifh  church,  to 
'*  church,  to  learn  and  repeat  its  catechifm.  Thefe  repetitions 
4f  were  exacted,  every  Sunday  of  the  year ;  with  the  cx- 

(f)  <c  Some  Roman  catholic  and  even  proteftant  writers  of  emin-  nee," 
obferves  the  learned  Author  of  pie  Horse  Biblicx,  "  have  contended,  that 
"k  confiderinjj  the  prefent  rtate  of  the  Greek  text,  tho  vuU-atc  oprefs 
'-  more  of  the  true  reading  of  the  originals  or  autogiaphs  of  the  facred  pen- 
*'  man,  than  any  Greek  edition  that  has  yet  appeared,  or  can  now  be  f''a 
•'  cd."— — Hoiye  Biblicae^  p.  196.  Oxford  edition. 
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"  ceptson,    foTiietin.es,  of  the  feafon   of    the   harvcft.     During 
"  fome   parts  of  the  year,  in  Advent  and  Lent,  they  were  ex- 
"  acted,  mote   frequently.     A   catechitm,    in  France,  was  not, 
"  like  our  common  proteftant  cuechifm  in  this  country,  the  im- 
*'  menfe  length  of  halt   a  dozen  queftions,  with   the  fame  formi- 
"  dable  number  of  aniwers:   it  was  a  bcok^  adequate  from  its  fize, 
**  to  contain ;  and  by  its  clearnefs,  convey,  a  very  comprehen- 
"  five  and  accurate   knowledge  of  religion.     This  was  learnt, 
"  verbatim,  by  heart.     The  Curt  or  his  JSitaire,  explained:  and 
*'  as   the  French  poiTcfs  an  eale,    and   happinefs  of  expreflion, 
**  which  we  in  general,  do  not,  they  explained  it  clearly,  natu- 
"  rally,  and  pkafingly.— -The  feries  of  thefe  inductions  was  con- 
44  tinued,    during  the  fpace  of  fcveial   years  j    always,  till   the 
**  period,  when  the  child  was  deemed  fuificiently  informed,  to  be 
<4  admitted  t.o  the  participation  ot  the  holy  Eucharift.     The  de- 
**  gree  of  knowledge,  which  was  required,  for  this  purpofe,  was 
tf<  not  inconfidirable.     It  wrs  required,  that  the  perlon  to  be  ad- 
*'  mitted,  fhould  not  only  underhand  the  irnpoitance  and  obligar 
**  lion  of  this  lacrcd  r.dion,  ard  the   nature  of  the  facred  rite; 
**  but  fhould,  a  lib,  be  able  to  conceive,  and  giye  a  tolerable  ac- 
**  count  of  all  the  great  myfteries,  and  precepts  of  religion.— I 
4<  might  have  added  to   this  method  by  which  the  children  in 
<(  France  attained  the  knowledge  of  religion ;  the  attention  of 
"parents  ike  afli^uity  ot  their  fchools,  the  frequency  of  other 
•'  private,  and  public  inftiu&ions.     I   might  add  alfo,  thai  the 
•'  knowledge,  which  was  thus  acquired  in  youth,  was  afterwards 
4*  maintained  and   increafed  by  the  weekly  admonitions  of  their 
44  paftorsj  by  fermons  antf  dilcouifes  j  by  the  ufe  of  the  facra- 
44  ments,  and   by  the  circulation,  and  gratuitous  diftribution  of 
*'  pious  books.     There  were  circumftances,  in  the  religious  edu- 
44  cation  of  the  French,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to 
44  be  ignorant,  with  eafe.     Even  the  poorefl,  that  were  ignorant, 
**  were  ignorant  amid  the  fairelt  opportunities;  and  in  fpite  of  the 
"  fLongell  inducements  to  knowledge  (//)." 

Betoie  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  repeat  this  reproach  againft  the 
Church  of  Rome,  1  would  advife  him  to  enquire  how  far  the 
knowledge  ot  religion  has  flouiifheii  heie  under  the  foftering 
care  of  the  etUblifhed  clergy.  The  attention  of  the  nation  ha^ 
been  lately  turned  to  the  lubjcct  by  Mr.  Whitbread's  plan  for  the 
inftruc'tion  of  the  poo:  :  and  the  relult  has  been  a  general  con- 
viction, that  the  ignorance,  fupcrftiuon,  and  immorality  of  the 
lower  orders,  are  an  evil  of  the  mod  alarming  magnitude.  If 
the  BiiTiop  of  Durham  alone  be  ignorant  of  this  truth,  let  him 
aflc  his  venerable  brother  the  Biiliop  of  London,  who  will  inform 
him  that  in  feveral  parts  of  his  diocefe,  there  arc  "  many  hun- 
*'  dreus  of  ignorant^  wretched  young  creatures  of  both  fexes,  tc- 

(6}  See  the  Spirit  of  Religious  Contjovcrfy,  p,  159. 
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"  tally  deftitute  of  all  education,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
"  very  firft  elements  of  religion,  and  who  perhaps  never  once 
•'  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  church  (i).*f  Let  him  afk  that 
intelligent  magiftrate  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and  he  will  inform  him, 
that  in  the  population  of  England  alone,  "  1,170,000  children, 
•*  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  grow  up  to  an  adult  ftate,  without 
*4  any  education  at  all,  and  alfo  without  any  ufeful  impreffions 
"  of  religion  or  morality.  To  thefe  are  to  be  added,  many  of 
"  thole  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  fome  education,  but  in 
41  ill  regulated  fchools,  in  which  proper  attention  is  not  given 
"  to  religious  and  moral  inftruclion.  So  that  in  the  prefent  Hate 
•  "  of  things  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  every  thirty  years 
"  (the  period  affigned  tor  a  new  generation)  at  leaft  four  millions 
4t  and  a  half  of  adults  mud,  in  cafe  a  remedy  is  not  applied,  min- 
4<  gle  in  the  general  population  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  fixed 
"  principles  of  reclitude,  and  with  very  little  knowledge  either 
"  of  religion  or  morality  (£)."  Such  are  the  blefled  effects  of 
the  meritorious  labour  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  editing  and 
illuftrating  the  G.e^k  text  of  the  New  Teftament.  Had  the 
Englilh  clergy,  like  that  nf  the  Church  of  Rome,  whofe  zeal  the 
Biihop  thinks  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  made  the  diffuilion  of 
religious  knowledge  the  great  object  of  their  labours  and  folicl- 
tude,  we  ihould  not  now  have  to  view,  with  fear  and  aftonifli- 
nient,  the  ignorance  and  immorality  with  which  we  are  fur> 
founded, 

From  the  eftabliihment  of  Catholic  feminaries  in  this  kingdom, 
the  zealous  Prelate  next  draws  an  argument  to  enforce  on  his 
clergy  the  nece flit y  of  preaching  againft  popifh  doctrines  (/).  I 
hope  he  does  not  envy  us  this  fmall  indulgence.  While  a  code 
of  fanguinary  and  vindictive  laws  rendered  us  aliens  in  our  own 
country,  we  were  compelled  to  feek  an  education  in  more  hof- 
pitable  climes.  The  toleration  which  has  been  granted  us  by  a 
gracious  Sovereign  and  an  enlightened  miniftry,  has  encouraged 
us  to  open  fchools  in  England.  The  country  will  not  lofe  by  it. 
A  domeftic  education  will  ftrengthen  our  attachment  to  our  native 
land,  and  will  retain  at  home  the  fums  which  formerly  were  of 
nectflity  expended  abroad.  The  prefent  ruler  of  France  has 
made  us  the  moft  tempting  offers  to  refume  our  former  plan  of 
education  in  that  country.  His  offers  have  been  refuted  by 
our  Prelates.  The  fiifhop  of  Durham  will,  I  truft,  applaud 
their  patriotifm,  and  wifli  fuccefs  to  their  endeavours. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  Charge  the  eloquent  Prelate  pathetically 
informs  his  hearers,  that  he  then  addrefied  them,  in  all  proba- 

(i)    Bifhop  of  London's  Charge,  1790,  p.  14. 

ft)  Colquhoun's  New  and  Appropriate  Syftcm  of  Education,  p.  73,  73, 
J  have  adapted  his  calculations  to  England  aloac. 
(1)  Charge,  p.  jg. 


bility,  for  the  laft  time.  I,  however,  am  more  fangufhe.  I 
liopc  that  Providence  will  add  another  Juftre  lo  his  years,  and 
lhat  he  will  live  to  nnke  another  vifitatiou  of  his  diocefe.  'ft 
would  be  piefumptuous  in  me  to  offer- him  advice  on  the  conduct 
which  he  might  purfue  on  fuch  an  occafion :  yet  even  an 
neat  may  foniethues  fuggeft  a  hint  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

Fas  eft  et  ab  nolle  doceri.  . 

Perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  fpeak  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Reverend  Brethren.  It  is  now  four  years  fince  I  had  the 
plea  Cure  to  addiefs  you  in  ihis  place:  but  I  trull  that  tl>e 
IcfLns  which  I  then  delivered  are  ftill  imprefled  on  your 
iiiinds.  1  have  now  only  to  exhort  you  to  comply  wit-h 
tbern  fa'thfully1  :»nd  diligently.  Leave  to  Rowi/h  Pr:ejis 
and  Dffenting  Miniflers  the  merit  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  brQ- 
therly  love,  of  chnftian  peace,  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  the 
other  virtues  coiiimanded  by  the  gofpel*  To  you  I  recommend  a 
more  nob!e  theme.  Yon  (hall  be  the  champions  of  the  trinity. 
Be  it  yours  to  vindicate  from  the  boftile  attempts  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  honour  of  God  the  father,  the  raediatormip  of  the 
Son,  and  the  fanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oppcfe 
your  eloquence  to  the  doctrines  of  popery.  Teach  your  people  the 
fp-rituality  of  the  chriilian  woHhip,'  which  diipenfes  from  the  ob- 
fervance  of  external  ceremonies :  —the  efficacy  of  Chrift's  facri- 
fice,  which  has  rendred  works  of  penance  unneceffary  : — thefo/e 
infalibility  of  God,  who,  neverthelefs,  has  appointed  each  fallible 
individual  the  fureflcf  his  doclrine  ;  and  the  great  duty  of  fearch- 
ing  the  fcriptures,  which  is  founded  on  a  twofold  necessity  :-  a 
fpiritual  oeceflity ;  for  thofe  who  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
gofpel  fhall  lofe  their  fouls  : — a  temporal  oeceflity  ;  for  thofe  who 
do  not.  find  in  the  gofpel  the  doctrines  of  the  eltablifhe:i  church, 
fhall  lofe  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  birth. 

Brethren.  We  are*  the  children  of  the  reformation.  The 
pulpit,  from  which  I  fpeak,  proclaims  the  triumph  of  that  facred 
caufe  over  the  corruptions  of  popery.  It  is  raifed  over  the  afhes  of 
popifh  bifhpps  and  popifh  faints  :  of  Beck,  Hatileld,  and  Skirlaw; 
of  Beda,  Ofwald,  and  Ciithbert.  They  lived  and  died  in  the  molj: 
damnable  errors.  Their  ignorance  of  biblical  learning  caufed  them 
to  neglect  the  merit  of  editing  the  Greek  teftament  and  to  fpend 
their  time  in  the  more  ignoble  labour  ofinflruQing  the  people: — 
their  attachment  to  outward  ceremony,  and  to  the  fplendor  <  f  the 
public  wcrmip,  induced  them  to  erect  this  church  pf  enormous  and 
unnecefTary  capacity  :  and  the  undue  ftrefs  which  they  laid  on  the^ 
merit  of  good  works,  \vasthe  caufe  that  they  bequeathed  to  their 
fucceflbrs  fuch  princely  and  fuperfluous  revenues  It  is  our  hajfjoi- 
ncfa  to  live  in  more  enlightened  times,  to  practice  a  more 
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religion,  to  expend  the  wealth  of  the  church  in  manner  more 
beneficial  to  fociety.  Let  us  then  live  up  to  our  high  dethny,  and 
conftantly  bear  in  mind  the  honour  of  God  the  father,  the  media- 
torfhip  of  the  Son,  and  the  fan<flifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit.  Thefe  fhall  be  our  watch-word  againft  the  furpnfes  of  po- 
pery, our  bind  of  union,  our  weapon  of  attack,  and  our  ftiield  of 

defence. 
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TO  THE  CLERGY 


OF 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM, 


REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe  to  you  that, 
as  ministers  of  Christ,  we  have  religious  truths  to  teach  and 
defend,  as  well  as  moral  duties  to  inculcate,  and  that  we  ace 
bound,  when  just  occasions  offer,  to  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  delivered  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  against  all  erroneous 
doctrines,  which  tend  to  the  discredit  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  Christianity. 

I  am  anxious  to  shew  you,  that  I  have  not  been  indifferent 
to  the  important  subjects,  which  I  recommended  to  you  in  my 
last  Charge  ;  or  to  the  controversy,  in  which  some  of  you 
have  been  engaged  with  a  member,  or  members  of  the  Rumith 
Church.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  Popery  gaining 
ground  among  persons  who,  by  reading  and  reflection,  possess 
the  means  of  judging  for  themselves.    But,  I  think,  there  is 
some  danger,  lest,  under  a  misconstrued  indulgence  to  tlte  ^Popith 
petitions ,  we  should,  by  an  appearance  of  indifference  to  our 
own  Church,  give  countenance  to  doctrines  and  usages,  which, 
as  sincere  Protestants,  and  readers  of  our  Bible,  we  must  rver  hold 
to  be  IDOLATROUS,  BLASPHEMOUS,  and  SACRILEGIOUS.     I  am  far 
from  being  of  opinion  that  no  one  can  be  saved  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  I  do  think,  that  any  one, 
who  lives  in  habits  of  idolatry  by  the 'adoration  of  the  host,  of 


blasphemy  by  the  invocation  of  angels  and  saints ,  and  of  sacrilege 
by  the  suppression  of  half  the  Eucharist,  is  in  a  dangerous  state; 
and  that  we  are  bound,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  to  use 
our  best  endeavours  for  securing  at  least  our  own  people  from 
such  errors,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  convincing  those  who 
profess  them.  This  I  apprehend  we  may  effectually  do  by 
proportioning  our  own  zeal,  in  some  degree  to  their  activity 
of  late  so  conspicuous  in  the  revival  and  circulation  of  books 
in  defence  of  Popery,  and  against  Protestantism. 

I  have,  since  the  delivery  of  my  Charge,  reconsidered  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome:  and  what  I  then  stated,  as  the  occasion 
required,  in  a  very  summary  way,  I  have  examined  more  at 
large ;  which  1  haye  been  more  induced  to  d(r  betause  the 
doctrines  and  usages,  which  1  noticed  to  ypu  m  a  few  words, 
as  mat  ten  long  ago  decided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  my  Remarker  chus.es  to  represent  as  subjects  now  at 
issue.  1  have  for  the  present  sent  you  some  reasons,  which 
appear  to  me  conclusive,  against  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist;  to  which  1  have  added  an  explanation  of  the  an- 
tepenultimate answer  in  our  Church  Catechism,  which  I  hope 
I  have  shewn  to  be  expressed  in  terms  the  most  appropriate, 
the  mo»t  consonant  to  scripture,  and  the  most  significative 
of  the  differences  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish  faith.  I 
purpose  communicating  with  you  on  the  other  subjects  of 
my  Charge,  as  health,  leisure,  and  opportunities  may  en- 
able me. 

I  have  to  premise,  that  in  the  following  pages,  I  repeatedly 
state  the  doctrines  and  usagrs,  there  examined,  to  be  doctrines 
and  usages  which  the  Papists  do  not  reprobatt,  but  defend  ;  be- 
cause my  Remarker  and  his  friends,  like  their  predecessors  of 
old,  charge  the  Protestants  with  misrepresenting  their  creed, 
and  imputing  to  them  doctrines  which  they  do  not  hold,  You 


are  well  aware,  that  this  is  an  antiquated  artifice,  and  that 
the  great  points  of  difference  between  the  two  churches  in 
religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  constitute  the  justice, 
and  decide  the  duty  of  our  separation,  subsist  now,  as  at  the 
tera  of  the  Reformation.  They  will  find  that  I  have  ascribed 
nothing  to  them,  but  what  they  pertinaciously  defend. 

I  have  also  to  add,  that  I  use  the  term  Papist,  or  Romanist, 
not  as  a  reproach,  but  in  assertion  of  our  own  ri^ht ;  because 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  term  Catholic,  as  appropriate  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  opposition  to  Protestant,  is  an 

implied  exclusion  of  ourselves  from  the  Catholic  Church,  in 

/.  .     f 
which  ox  course  we  cannot  acquiesce. 

I  am, 

Reverend  Brethren, 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother, 

S.  DUNELM. 

Cavendish  Square, 
June  1,  1809. 


REASONS 


AGAINST 


THE  LITERAL  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS 
This  is  my  Body. —  This  is  my  Blood. 


\VEProtestantschargethePapists  with  professing  to  believe, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  are  converted  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  they  do  not 
reprobate,  but  <'e'end.  They  defend  it  by  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  This  is  my  body.  We  maintain  that  the  literal 
meaning  could  not  have  been  Christ's  meaning  at  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist ;  nor  can  be  true  of  our  administration 
of  it. 

That  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Tins  is  my  body,  and 
tliis  is  my  blood,  could  not  have  been  Christ's  meaning,  we 
may  collect  from  many  circumstances. 

1.  Our  Saviour  said,  "  this  is  my  body,  wjiich  is  broken 
for  you."    B  t  at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  his  body 
was  not  broken  ;  and  therefore  the  literal  meaning  could  not 
have  been  the  true  meaning. 

2.  Christ  had  not  abrogated  the  ceremonial  law,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  blood.  (1)     By  a  solemn  de- 
termination of  the  apostles,  even  the  Christian  converts  among 
the  Gentiles  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from    blood.  (2)    It  is 
therefore  very  improbable  that  by  these  words,  'drink ye  all  of 
it,  for  this  is  wy  blood.  (3)  the  apostles  were  commanded  to 
drink  the  real  blood  of  Christ. 

3.  From  the  language  of  Christ's  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
and  from   his  own  interpretation  of  hi ,    instructions  on  that 
occasion,  about  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  we 
may  learn  that  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words,  this  is  my 
body,  this  is  my  blood,  cannot  be  the  true  meaning. 

Christ  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life — the  living- 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven — if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  for  ever.  The  bread  that  I  will  give,  is  my 

(1)  Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  24,  25.     (2)  Acts,  xv,  29.     (3)  Matt,  xxvi,  27. 


llesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  My  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  nun. 
He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  m  you.'1  (!) 

Chnst  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  himself  in  figurative 
language.  He  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  (2)  The  words  had  a  literal  and 
a  figurative  meaning.  The  Jews  understood  them  in  the  literal 
sense,  which  was  not  Christ's  meaning.  Christ  said,  "  I  am 
the  door  :  (3)  I  am  the  vine  :  (4)  I  am  the  bread  of  life ."  (5) 
Every  one  knows  that  these  appellations  were  meant  to  be 
understood  not  literally,  but  spiritually. 

The  last  appellation,  the  bread  of  life,  has  so  near  a  relation 
to  the  language  and  purport  of  the  Sacrament,  that  it  will  be 
\vorih  while  to  bring  together  what  our  Saviour  says  of  him- 
self, as  the  spiritual  food  of  his  disciples,  in  that  memorable 
discourse,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Capernaum.  An 
attentive  and  impartial  comparison  of  it  with  the  institution 
'  of  the  Sacrament  would,  I  could  almost  persuade  myself,  in- 
duce my  Remarker  and  his  friends  to  think  differently  of  the. 
words,  this  is  my  body,  than  they  have  been  used  to  do;  and 
to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation. 

The  language  of  this  discourse  had  an  effect  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  "  The  Jews  strove  among  themselves, 
saying,  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?'*  Many  of 
his  disciples  when  they  heard  this  said,  •'  this  is  a  hard  say- 
ing, who  can  hear  it  ?"  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 

What  our  Saviour  meant  in  a  figurative  and  spiritual  sense, 
they  understood  literally,  though  he  had  commenced  his  dis- 
course to  them  by  a -distinction  between  corporeal  and  spiritual 
food,  which  might  have  taught  them  better.  "  Labour  not  for 
the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  the  meat  which  endureth 
nnto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  give  unto 
yon."  (6)  Again,  "  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die."  (7) 
And  afterwards,  expressly  to  correct  their  misapplication  of 
his  words,  he  said,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  :  the  flesh 
ffhat  is  crcipx.Mvs'rxvTa,  tK^^saSa*,  a«  Theophylact  well  explains 
n)  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  they 

(I)  John,  vi  35,51,  55,56,  57,  58,  &«.    (2)  John,  ii.  19.    (3)  John, x. 7. 
(4)  John,  xv.  1.     (5;  John,  vi.  35.     (6)  Ibid.  27.    (7)  Ibid.  50. 


are  spirit  (nnv^^.oc,,}  and  they  are  life"  (1)    (Jaw  ir 

XU'VtOV  ) 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  plain  and  express  than  Christ's 
command,  in  this  discourse,  to  eat  his  flesh  and  to  drink  his 
blood,  yet,  I  believe,  no  one  ever  understood  it  literally  :  or 
doubted  of  its  figurative  and  spiritual  meaning,  but  ilie  igno- 
rant Jews,  and  the  more  carnal-minded  ef  his  disciple.4*,  who 
left  him  on  account  of  it,  till  the  doctrine  of  Transubstaniiation 
made  it  necessary  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is 
my  body. 

What  our  Saviour  meant  by  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  scripture  language. 
Jt  is  not  unusual  in  scripture  to  apply  the  terms  eating  and 
drinking  to  acts  of  the  mind.  '*  Thy  words  were  found,  and 
I"  did  eat  them  :  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing of  my  heart."  (2)  The  full  reception  and  impression 
of  the  Angels  words  on  the  mind  of  Ezek  el  was  called  eating 
the  roll  or  volume,  which  was  delivered  to  him.  "  Hat  the 
roll,  and  go  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel."  (3)  The  same 
term  is  used  by  St.  John  on  a  similar  occasion.  Christ  says, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink  "  (4) 
"  Whoso  drinkeththe  water  that  i  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst."  (5) 

The  same  terms  are  applied  expressly  to  acts  of  faith,  obe- 
dience, righteousness,  and  union  with  Christ.  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  waters ;  that  Js,  as  he  had  sa>d  before, 
in  plainer  terms,  "  he  tir-U  beiieveth  in  me  shall  never  thirst." 
S>,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be  filled."  And  thus,  "  My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me." 

In  those  passages  the  terms  eat,  drink,  sitpt  ftc.  are  used  in 

a  figurative  sense  of faith,  obedience  and  spiritual  union.    I'hciv- 

fore,  when  Chri  t  says,  «*   He  that  eatetii  me,  even  he  shall 

live  by  me."  (0)    Again,  "  Kiessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 

in  the  kingdom  of  God  :"  and   "  If  any  man  hear  my  voice, 

and  open  the  door,   1  will  conic  unto  |i:rn,  ami  sup  with  nun, 

and  he  with  nu«,"  we  can  have  no  d -fficulty  in  understanding 

i.t  to   mean,  "  he  that   hears,  believes,  and  obeys  me,  shall 

have  eternal  life."  When,  instead  of  "  Christ/'  the  flesh  and 

blood  of  Christ  are  mentioned,  this  is  only  an  amplification 

of  the  tcjrm  Christ ;  and  the  eating  of  his  tk'sh  ;.ud  drmking 

of  his  blood  denote  the  unity  of  Christ  with  h'.sdUcipU  s,  and 

yvith  him.  (7)    "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drink- 

••^y  b!ood,  dwetleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 

B 

,M  John,  vi.  63.     (2)  Ezck.  iii.  I.  Rev.  x.  9,  10,  II.      (3)  Jcr.xv.  16. 

'  '   i-.-hp.  vli.  37.     (5)  John,  ;v.  H.     (6)  Jcl;»,  vj.  57.     ,'7;  .?-,hu,  vi.  56. 
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In  one  parable  of  himself  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  vine, 
and  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  tjie  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing/'  (1)  In  another  he  says,  «'  Except  ye  eat  ihe 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you."  (2)  But  in  both,  the  figurative  expressions  have  the 
same  meaning,  namely,  to  express  strongly  the  duly  of  faith 
and  adherence  of  Christ's  disciples  to  him,  and  in  him.  The 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drinking  his  biood,  no  other- 
wise denote  this  duty,  than  as  it  marks  more  appropriately 
the  spiritual  union  of  Christians  with  Christ,  and  the  inward 
Strength  and  purity  which  they  derive  from  sincere  faith 
in  him. 

To  "  eat  Christ,"  then,  is  to  "  eat  the  bread  of  life,"  and 
fo  incorporate  with  the  mind  the  spiritual  food  of  faith  and 
righteousness.  To  eat  Christ  is  to  imbibe  his  doctrines,  to 
digest  his  precepts,  and  to  live  by  his  example.  We  eatC  hrist 
as  Jeremiah  ate  the  words  of  God,  and  Ezekiel  the  roll  of 
prophecy,  by  having  him  in  our  minds,  by  meditating  on 
his  life  and  sufferings ;  we  eat  Christ  whenever  we  exercise  a 
conscious  act  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  remembrance  of  him. 
But  we  eat  (\\ejlesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood,  more  espe- 
cially when  we  commemorate  his  death,  and  meditate  on  the 
"  flesh  which  he  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  and  on  the 
blood,  which  he  shed  for  us  on  the  cross ,  and  by  faith  and 
obedience  secure  to  ourselves  the  benefits  of  his  atonement. 

4.  From  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  discourse  at  Ca- 
pernaum, and  from  the  indispensable  duty  there  enjoined,  of 
bating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  we  may,  then,  easily 
see  in  what  sense  we  eat  his  body,  and  drink  his  blood  at  the 
Eucharist.  For  though  the  Eucharist  was  not  instituted  at  the 
time  of  this  discourse,  yet  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking 
his  blood,  could  not  have  a  less  spiritual  meaning  on  the  more 
solemn  occasion.  The  Sacrament  was  appointed  by  Christ  as 
a  memorial  of  himself.  To  eat  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to 
believe  in  Christ;  and  to  eat  his  flesh,  is  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  him,  especially  of  his  death.  The  institution 
of  the  Sacrament  was  therefore  a  practical  application  of  his 
discourse  at  Capernaum  ;  and  the  elements,  which  he  used,  as 
the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood,  were  the  best  adapted 
that  could  be  chosen  for  recalling  his  promise  to  iheir  minds. 
In  his  discourse  at  Capernaum  he  said  :  "  The  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world."  In  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  he  said,  "  This 
(bread)  is  rny  body,  which  is  given  for  you.'*  Bread  was  an 

(1)  John,  xv.  1—5.     (2)  John,  vi.  53. 
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emblem  of  his  body,  the  bread  of  life ;  and  wine,  which  by 
the  Jews  was  called  the  blood  of  the  grape,  was  the  fittest 
symbol  of  his  blood. 

To  eat  the  body  of  Christ  therefore,  and  to  drink  his  blood 
at  the  Sacrament,  are  figurative  terms  to  denote  an  act  of 
faith,  by  which  we  profess  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  comme- 
morate his  death,  and  the  new  covenant  in  his  blood  between 
God  and  man,  by  eating  the  representative  and  'vicarious  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine. 

5.  The  reason  of  our  Saviour's  using  bread  and  wine  as  the 
memorials  ot  his  death,  may  be  thus  further  accounted  for, 
The  language  of  his  discourses  was  usually  drawn  from  co- 
incident circumstances.  While  he  was  stan/^ng  in  the  Temple,, 
instead  of  saying,  when  you  have  put  rne  to  death,  in  three 
days  I  will  rise  again,  he  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  To  the  woman  of  Samaria,  wh'» 
had  come  to  draw  water,  he  said,  "  He  that  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thir&t."  At  ihe  feast 
of  the  Tabernacles  he  said,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
to  me  and  drink."  His  discourse  to  the  Jews  at  Capernaum 
about  himself,  as  the  bread  of  life,  and  his  command  to  eat 
his  flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood,  was  occasioned,  partly  per- 
haps, by  the  multitudes  following  him  after  his  miraculously 
feeding  "the  five  thousand,  but  immediately  by  their  allusion 
to  the  manna,  with  which  Moses  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness. And  thus,  when  they  were  met  to  eat  the  Passover, 
the  language,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  keep  up  the  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  of  the  death  he  was  to  suffer,  was 
drawn  from  the  occasion.  The  bread,  which  he  brake,  was  an 
emblem  of  his  body  to  be  broken  on  the  cross  ;  and  the  wine, 
a  symbol  of  his  blood. 

It  appears  then  that  the  figurative  language  u>ed  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  was  both  natural 
and  necessary.  It  was  natural  inasmuch  as  it  arose  out  of  the 
occasion,  the  paschal  supper,  which  he  and  his  disciples  had 
met  to  celebrate  ;  out  of  the  great  object  in  Christ's  contem- 
plation, the  nezu  covenant  in  his  blood  ; — and  out  of  his  former 
conversation  at  Capernaum,  in  which  he  had  instructed  them 
in  the  spiritual  benefits  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood: 
and  at  the  same  time  had  guarded  them  against  misinterpreting 
his  instruction  in  a  literal  and  carnal  sense.  The  language  was 
necessarily  figurative,  and  not  literal,  because  the  iiucharist, 
which  Christ  was  now  instituting,  was  Jti  anticipated  memorial 
of  an  event  which  had  not  yet  taken  place 

6.  Again&t  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words,  this  is  //•»•  '.-odyt 
it  has  bee.n  alleged,  that  there  are  no  words  in  scripture  equally 

B* 


plain  and  express  which  are  not  used  in  their  literal  sense. 
This  assertion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  passages  before- 
quoted.  To  them  i  will  here  add  two  other  passages,  one  from 
St.  Paul,  and  the  other,  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  in  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  Eucharist.  St.  Paul  says,  "  and  that 
rock  was  Christ ;"  (1)  not,  literally,  Christ,  but  figuratively, 
an  emblem  of  Christ.  It  was  the  rock,  which  miraculously 
supplied  the  Israelites  with  water  rn  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  How  well  the  type  and  antitype  correspond  with 
each  ether  n»ay  be  sten  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me.  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveih  in  n>e  shall  never  thirst.  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water 
that  I  .shall  give  hj '  vr,  shall  be  in  him  a  fountain  springing  up 
to  everlasting  life/* 

Jrr  St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Eucharist,  our  Saviour  says, 
"  This  cup  is  the  new  Testament  in  my  blood. "  (2)  What 
can  be  more  ex  press  than  the  words,  This  cup  is  the  new  Testa- 
ment ?  Yet  they  cannot  be  literally  understood,  nor  do  they 
signify  any  thing  likeTransubstantiation.  By  the  cup  is  meant 
the  liquor  contained  in  it :  like  Virgil's  "  Pocula  sunt  Uyitidi 
fontes."  (3)  Covenants  were  anciently  ratified  by  blood.  The 
new  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  ratified*  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  Blood  was  not  the  covenant  itself,  but  the  sign  and 
seal  of  it.  Whether  therefore  it  be  said,  as  in  St.  Matrhew, 
"  This  (wine)  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament;"  or,  with 
St.  Luke,  ««  this  cup  is  the  new  tesrament  in  my  blood ;"  the 
wine,  which  Christ  held  in  his  hand,  was  neither  the  covenant, 
nor  the  seal  of  the  covenant :  but  the  representative  of  both. 

Every  rational  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  mili- 
tates against  the  literal  sense.  The  Remarker  therefore  may 
very.  truly  say,  "  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Papist  may  appeal  to 
the  express  words  of  Christ,  this  is  my  body,  in  favour  ot  tran- 
sebstantiation."  (4)  But  he  cannot  with  the  same  truth  say, 
"  It  is  in  vain  that  he  may  urge  his  adversary  to  add  ce  in 
supi  crt  of  any  other  tenet  words  equally  plain  and  signi- 
ficative :  (5}  because  in  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
his  command  to  eat  him,  and  hisjfcs/*,  and  to  drink  his  blood, 
were  equally  express  : — his  words,  I  am  the  vine,  the  door^ 

( 1 J  Cor.  x.  4.  (2)  St.  Luke,  xxii.  20. 

(3)  Oq.  iii.  529.  (4)  Remarks,  p.  21. 

(5)  It  lias  often  b=-en  noticed,  but  i*  may  not  therefore  be  Ifss  necessary 
to  remark,  in  opposition  to  such  confident  assertions  <,f  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  in  question,  that  Bdlarmine  and  other  learned  Papists  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  not  literally  and  ex- 
pressly revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
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the  bread  of  life;  and  "destroy  this  temple,"  were  equally 
plain  and  significative  ;  yet  not  to  he  understood  in  their  literal 
meaning,  and  because  very  learned  men  of  the  Romish  Church 
have  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  :n  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  something  so  unscnptural,  so  car- 
nal, so  repugnant  to  e*ery  principle  of  truth,  and  to  everv 
right  feeling  of  the  mind,  that  we  may  adopt,  with  very  little 
variation,  the  Remark*  r's  own  words,  **hich  he  certainly 
meant  not  to  be  literally  understood  :  "  The  belief  of  Tran- 
substantiation is  a  kind  of  original  sin,  which  vitiates  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing truth  from  falsehood,  and  prepares  it  for  the  reception  of 
every  absurdity/'  ()) 


II. 

REASONS 

AGAINST 

The  Miracle  implied  by  th£  literal  Sense. 

I.  From  Defect  of  Evidence. 

L  HE  Romish  Church  "  teaches  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  really  present  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  this,  by  the  conversion  or  change  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood,  which  change  is 
called  by  the  Church  transubstantiation."  (2) 

If  on  our  Saviour's  blessing  the  elements  they  were  con- 
verted into  the  substance  of  his  own  body  and  blood,  it  would 
have  been  the  greatest  miracle  recorded  in  scripture  ;  and 
would,  no  doubt,  tike  other  miracles,  have  been  accompanied 
with  some  intimation  of  such  miraculous  conversion.  But  no 
such  intimation  is  given,  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  no 
such  transmutation  took  place. 

(1)  Remarks,  p.  20,  21.    The  only  variation  from  the  Remaik"r's  words 
5s  the  substituting  •  t'  tnuisubstuntiation  for  real  presence 

(2)  Gother's  Spiritual  Works,  vcl.  vii.  p.  101. 
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II.  From  the  Impossibility  rf  the  Fact. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is  my  body — this  is 
iny  blood,  is  inadmissible,  not  only  because  it  is  contrary  to 
Christ's  own  instruction  to  his  disciples  in  his  discourse  at 
Capernaum,  that  what  he  had  said  about  eating  him,  and  /«* 
Jlcah,  and  drinking  his  blood,  was  to  be  understood  spiritually, 
not  literally  and  carnally  :  and  because  there  is  no  evidence 
in  fcripture  that  the  miracle  implied  by  the  literal  sense,  took 
place  at  the  last  supper  ;  but  it  is  further  inadmissible  from  the 
impossibility  of  the  fact. 

This  impossibility  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
supposed  miracle.  If  the  bread,  which  Christ  held  in  his 
hand,  was  converted  into  the  substance  of  his  own  body,  it 
must  have  existed  under  two  different  forms,  its  natural  and 
its  assumed  form,  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  which  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  is  impossible.  When  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  one  thing  into  another  takes  place  in  scripture, 
the  matter  chunked  ceases  to  be  what  it  was  :  it  does  not  exist 
under  both  forms  at  the  same  time  Lot's  wife  became  a  real 
pillar  of  salt,  the  rivers  in  Egypt  became  blood,  and  the  water 
at  the  marriage  feast  was  changed  into  wine;  but  the  human 
body  and  the  pillar  of  salt,  the  rivers  of  water  and  of  blood, 
the  water  and  the  wine,  were  not  subsisting  at  one  and  the 
same  time  under  their  two  different  forms,  as  the  body  of  Jesus 
and  the  transubstantiated  bread  must  have  been. 

Again,  if  the  sacramental  wafer  be  changed  into  the  real 
body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ  must  be  there  whole  and 
entire  But  if  the  whole  and  entire  is  in  one  wafer,  it  cannot 
be  either  whole  or  in  part  in  any  other  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  more  impossible  that  two  bodies  should  occupy 
the  same  space,  than  it  is,  that  one  entire  body  should  occupy 
two  different  places  at  one  and  the  varne  instant.  In  such  case, 
of  the  thousand  different  communicants,  who  are  eating  the 
wafer  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  moment,  only 
one  could  eat  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  the  whole  body  of  Christ-be  in  the  bread,  and  the  whole 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  wine,  then  is  Christ  divided  ;  and  they 
who  eat  the  bread  only,  will  not  partake  of  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
or  rather  if  the  literal  sense  were  true,  would  partake  of  neither. 
For,  as  in  a  living  body  the  whole  fle«*h  and  blood  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other  without  its  ceasing  to  be  a  living 
body  ;  so  if  the  whole  flesh  of  Christ  be  in  the  bread,  and 
the  whole  blood  of  Christ  in  the  wine,  neither  of  them  can  be, 
separately,  the  body  of  Christ. 

But  if  Christ  cannot  be  divided,  the  whole  body  of  Christ 
must  include  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  If  so,  the  whole 
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body  of  Christ  will  be  eaten  in  the  bread  ;  and  thus  the  wine 
will  become  superfluous  and  this  part  of  Christ's  ordinance  a 
mere  nullitv.  So  indeed  the  Papists  declare,  when  they  assert, 
that  "  wine  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  Eucharist;"  and 
when  they  deny  the  cup  to  the  Laity.  This  opinion  and  prac- 
tice unavoidably  follow  from  the  position  that  the  whole  and 
entire  body  of  Christ  is  iu  the  wafer,,  which  1  have  shewn  to 
be  impossible. 

The  impossibility  is  so  obvious,  that  Papists  themselves  ac- 
knowledge that  "  in  this  matter  there  might  be  reason  to  urge 
the  impossibility,  if  we  speak  of  Christ's  body  in  that  gross- 
and  corporeal  manner  of  being,  in  \\  hich  it  was  upon  earth. "(1) 

The  great  point  in  (juestion,  then,  must  be  allowed  by 
Papists  to  be  decided,  as  far  as  concerns  the  first  institution 
of  thr  Eucharist  ;  for  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  its  natural 
and  corporeal  state,  when  he  pronounced  the  words,  This-  is 
my  body. 

But  it  may  well  be  asked  how  a  Papist  can  make  this  con- 
cession, and  yet  bean  advocate  for  Transubstantiation  ?  He 
replies,  "  if  there  be  another  manner  of  being  more  perfect 
and  spiritual,  such  as  brings  a  body  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
spirit,  then  there  can  be  no  more  difficulty  in  apprehending 
a  body  thus  spiritualized  to  be  contained  whole  arid  entire 
under  the  compass  of  a  piece  of  bread,  than  for  a  spirit  to  be 
present  there."  (2) 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body;  and  very  great  is  the  difference  between  them.  Hut 
when  Christ  instituted  the  Eucharist,  his  body  was  in  the 
same  natural  and  mortal  state  as  when  he  died  on  the  cross. 
But  had  it  been  otherwise  ;  had  our  Saviour  been  at  the  time, 
in  his  glorified  spiritual  state,  it  would  not  have  lessened  the 
hnposs.biUy  of  transubstautiation.  It  is  evident  from  the  reply 
last  quoted,  that  they  who  make  it,  and  are  content  with  it, 
do  not  see  the  \\hole  difficulty  of  the  whole  doctrine.  A  spi- 
ritual body,  that  can  be  circumscribed  in  the  compass  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  by  any  limited  ?pace,  is  subject  to  the 
same  impossibility,  as  any  natural  body  whatever.  Jt  cannot 
be  whole  and  entire  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
Christ's  body  could  not  have  been  whole  and  entire,  under 
each  of  the  two  appearances,  of  bread  and  the  human  fom>, 
that  is,  its  assumed  and  its  natural  form,  at  the  same  moment, 
as  was  before  observed. 

But  if  this  miracle  of  transubstantiati-on,  this  conversion  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  could 
not  take  place  at  the  last  supper,  it  may  perhaps  be  superfluous 
to  shew  it  cannot  take  place  now. 

(I)  Gother,  vol.  vii.  p.  103.  (2)  Ibicl, 
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The  body  of  Christ  is  not  now  a  material  substance,  as  it 
was,  when  our  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist,  but  a  glorified, 
spiritual,  invisible  body ;  and  can  have  no  real  resemblance 
to  any  substances  of  gross  earthly  matter.  But  the  bread  and 
wine  continue  after  consecration,  the  same  visible,  tangible 
elements  that  they  were  before  ;  and,  we  are  sure,  are  not 
changed  into  the  invisible  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is,  no 
doubt,  really  present  at  the  Sacrament,  for  he  is  every  where 
present ;  but  his  omnipresence  is  not  transubstantiation.  Even 
if  the  spirit  of  Christ  were  comprehended  within  the  wafer, 
neither  would  that  be  transubstantiation.  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation requires  us  to  believe,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; — 
the  visible  elements  into  his  invisible  body.  But  as  such  change 
manifestly  does  not  take  place,  (for  the  elements  are  visible 
and  palpable  as  before,)  it  should  rather  be  said  (if  there  were 
any  change)  that  the  invisible  body  of  Christ  is  changed  into 
the  visible  substances  of  bread  and  wine.  But  here,  as  mani- 
festly, there  is  no  change;  for  bread  and  wine  they  were 
before. 

And,  even  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  think,  that  our 
Saviour,  by  his  almighty  power,  had  by  his  blessing  of  the 
elements,  converted  them  into  his  own  body  and  blood,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  our  mere  recital  of  the  miracle  can  en- 
able us  to  perform  the  miracle.  We  might  as  well  expect,  that 
by  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  we  could 
restore  life  to  a  dead  body,  as  that  by  saying,  "  this  is  my 
body,"  the  bread  in  our  hands  should  be  converted  into  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  such  an  act  had  been  consistent 
with  Christ's  omnipotence,  there  is  not  the  smallest  intimation 
in  the  Gospel,  that  such  powers  were  to  devolve  on  tbje  mi- 
nisters of  Christ.  We  Protestants  believe  that  from  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  Eucharist,  the  mind  of  the  faithful  commu- 
nicant derives  peculiar  strength  and  comfort.  But  we  do  not 
ascribe  the  spiritual  benefits  of  communion  to  any  miraculous 
effect  resulting  from  the  recital  of  the  Priest,  but  to  the  faith 
of  the  communicant  co-operating  with  the  special  grace 
of  God. 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  miracle  of  Transubstan- 
tiation imputed  by  the  Papists  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
"  this  is  my  body,"  is  impossible,  because  such  supposed  mi- 
racle is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  to  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature,  and  to  Christ's  own  instructions. 
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III.  Of  the  Adoration  of  the  Host.  (1) 

The  adoration  of  the  consecrated  eleoients  followed  of 
course  from  the  belief  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  converted 
by  consecration  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  Protestants  hold  such  conversion  to  be  impossible;  and 
therefore  charge  the  Papists  with  idolatry  for  making  the  sa- 
cramental elements  objects  of  divine  worship.  This  practice 
of  their  church  Papists  do  not  reprobate,  but  defend. 

In  what  this  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  consists  you 
koow  from  the  Missal :  "  SACRAMENTUM  geuutlexus  adorat, 
capite  inclinato  versus  sacramentum  dicit  intelligibili  voce, 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis,  da  nobis 
pacem."  Again,  "  Sacerdos  postquam  ipse  HOSTIAM  genuflexus 
adoravit,  continuo  seerigens  quantum  commode  potest,  elevat 
i-n  altum,  et  intentis  in  earn  oculis  populo  reverenter  ostendit 
adorandarn."  (Rom.  Miss.  c.  ix.) 

The  sense,  which  the  Romish  Church  has  of  this  practice 
we  learn  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  Nullus  itaque  dubitandi 
locus  relinquitur,  quin  Christi  fideles  pro  more  in  Catholica 
Eeclesia  semper  [imo  post  inille  annos  a  Christo]  recepto,  La- 
triae  cultum,  qui  vero  Deo  deBetur,  huic  sanctissimo  SACRA- 
MENTO exhibeant."  Concil.  Trid.  Sess  IS.  c.  5.  In  the  sixth 
Canon  of  the  same  Session,  a  solemn  anathema  is  pronounced 
on  every  one  who  shall  affirm  that  the  Sacrament  ought  not  to 
be  carried  about  and  exhibited  in  public  that  the  people  may 
worship  it,  or  shall  declare  that  the  worshipers  of  it  are  idol- 
aters. We  see  here  the  highest  act  of  religious  worship,  Latriae 
cultus  (jiti  vero  Deo  debetur,  pau*  to  the  consecrated  elements. 
They  acknowledge  the  idolatrous  act,  but  deny  the  idolatry 
of  it.  Yet  if  they  worship  the  host  as  an  image  of  God,  or 
take  that  for  a  transubstantiated  God,  which,  for  reasons  be- 
fore given,  is  no  God  ;  in  either  case  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
second  commandment,  and  is  idolatry. 

In  my  Charge  to  you,  I  observed  that  the  superstition, 
which  could  induce  any  one  to  worship  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  would  easily  lead  him  to  the  practice  of  imao-e- 
worship.  To  this  the  Remarker,  we  are  told,  (2)  disdained  to 
<jive  a  direct  answer.  The  sore  of  answer,  which  he  has  given, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  report  to  you  in  his  own  words,  as  his 
Vindicator  has  undertaken  to  restate  it  thus  :  "  If  to  believe 

(1)  The  word  Host  is  from  the  Latin  Hostia,  a  victim,  or  sacrifice.  The 
Romish  Church  considers  the  Lord's  supper,  not.  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's 
d'iath,  and  of  the  New  Covenant  in  his  hiood,  but  as  an  actual  sacrifiw ; 
and  that  Christ  is  offered  up  by  the  Priest  at  t;vety  celebration  of  the  j£a, 
au  unscrptyral  doctrine  reserved  for  future  cons-d  .-ration. 

(^  Vindication,  p.  16. 
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that  the  body  and  Wood  of  Christ  can  subsist  under  the  ap- 
pearances of  bread  and  wine,  necessarily  dispose  the  Papist 
to  worship  the  creature  image  instead  of  the  Creator;  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Divinity  existed  on  earth  with  a  body  of  the 
same  flesh,  and  subject  to  the  same  infirmities  as  our  own, 
must  also  dispose  the  Protestant  to  worship  the  creature-image 
instead  of  the  Creator.*'  (1) 

The  cases  are  not  all  parallel ;  and  to  shew  this  more  dis- 
•inctly,  I  will  restate  my  reasons  for  thinking,  that  a  believer 
in  transubstawiation  can  have  no  great  difficulty  in  becoming 
A  worshipper  of  images.  I  say  that  if  any  one  can  bring  his 
mind  to  believe  that  to  be  an  object  of  religious  worship  which 
he  knows  to  have  been  made  by  the  hands  of  the  baker,  he 
may  easily  be  brought  to  worship  what  he  knows  to  have  been 
made  by  the  carpenter  or  the  brazier.  But  does  it  therefore 
.  follow,  that  he  who  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  whom 
St.  John  expressly  calls  God,  mast  also  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  carven  wood  or  molten  brass  ?  To  believe  that  God  sub- 
sisted under  the  form  of  Him,  whom  St.  John  calls,  "  that 
eternal  life  ;'*  who,  we  know  from  the  Gospel,  "  raised  him- 
self from  the  dead/'  and  from  "  the  power  of  death,  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it  :'3  (2)  is  that 
the  same  as  to  believe  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
subsist  under  the  substances  of  manufactured  bread  and  wine  * 
The  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  however  much  above  hu- 
man reason  it  may  be,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  reason  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  rests  on  the  evidence  of  prophecy  and 
miracles,  Christ's  testimony  *of  himself,  and  the  belief  of  his 
Apostles.  And  for  all  this  we  appeal  to  the  literal  sense  of  a 
multiplicity  of  passages  in  Scripture,  which  the  Remarker  and 
Vindicator,  as  believers  in  Christ's  divinity,  will  admit  must 
be  literally  understood.  But  transubstantiation  is  altogether 
contrary  to  reason,  and  impossible,  as  I  have  shewn,  beingt 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  rests  on  the  literal 
interpretation  of  a  figurative  expression,  a  single  figurative 
expression,  which  the  analogy  of  scripture  language,  and 
Christ's  interpretation  of  his  own  meaning  on  another  occa- 
siony  prove  to  be  figurative  and  spiritual. 

The  evidence  against  Transubstantiation  and  Socinianism  (3) 
though  resting  on  different  grounds,  yet  in  one  respect  is 
equally  strong.  Against  one  the  Socinian  and  Protestant  con- 
cur ;  against  the  other  the  Protestant  and  Papist. 

(1)  Vindication,  p.  17.  (2)  Acts,  J.  24. 

(3)  TiiM  jiitrotl:.ict:on  of  Socirnan  arguments  into  this  Inquiry  by  Popish 
writers,  reminds  roe  of  a  remarkable  parallel  between  Popery  and  Socinian- 
iVtn,  io.'-  which  I  refer  mv  rr-ndfr  to  a  note  at  the  tml. 
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IV.  Of  the  denial  of  the  Cup. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  was 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  only  in  one  kind  to  the 
laity.  When  it  has  been  once  admitted  that  the  whole  and  en- 
tire body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  contained  in  the  transubstantiated 
bread,  the  cup  become  superfluous.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  cup.  Bellarmine  endea- 
vours to  account  for  it  otherwise — from  the  increasing  multitude 
of  communicants,  which  rendered  the  administration  of  the  Sa- 
crament in  both  kinds  inconvenient .  (1)  But  the  cup  was  not 
generally  in  disuse  till  after  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  at  which  time  the  number  of 
communicants  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  during  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries,  when  the  celebration  of  the  liucharist 
was  an  inseparable  part  of  divine  service  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  when  the  whole  congregation  were  obliged  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  sacrilegious 
practice  then,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation in  concurrence  with  another  pernicious  doctrine, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Church  is  superior  to  the  authority 
of  scripture. 

In  the  most  ancient  sects  of  Heathen  Philosophy  every 
judgment  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  founder  ;  his  word 
was  decisive  on  every  subject ;  auroj  E$«  was  sufficient  to  si. 
lence  every  dispute.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  shews  much 
less  submission  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  One  most  important 
instance  of  Christian  duty,  and  most  valuable  privilege  of 
Christianity,  they  have  no  scruple  of  superseding  by  life  GOB*- 
mandments  of  men.  "  The  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless/' 
says  St.  Paul,  "  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  biood  of 
Christ?"  Yet  this  inestimable  privilege  of  Christians  the 
Romish  Church  refuses  to  administer  to  the  lay  members  of. 
her  communion.  And  this  sacrilegious  mutilation  of  Christ's 
ordinance  Papists  do  not  reprobate,  but  defend. 

As  a  reason  for  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity,  they 
affirm  that  the  Sacrament  was  always  partially  admitted.  (2) 

Protestants  never  made  it  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  that  the  Communion  only  in  one  kind  was  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  were  unable  to  receive  in  both.  But 
they  maintain  that  a  cule  of  the  Church  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
general  usage,  not  by  particular  exceptions ;  and  that  indul- 
gence to  the  sick  and  dying,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  par- 

(1)  De  Euchar.  L.  iv.  c.  4.  Crescente  autem  multitudine  magis  et  magis 
apparuit  incommoduui  et  sic  puulutim  desiit  usus  subutraque  (specie.) 

(2)  Remarks,  p.  19.      Vindication,  p.  24. 
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tial  administration  consisted,  was  not  an  infringement  of  the 
rule  ;  nor  a  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  a  primitive  and 
apostolical  usage.  To  prove  that  the  general  practice  of  the 
Church  was  to  administer  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  two 
decisive  passages  were  lately  adduced,  (I)  of  which  the  Vin- 
dicator of  my  Remarker  has  in  his  answer  very  prudently 
omitted  to  take  notice.  (2)  To  those  passages  many  others 
might  be  added  ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  one  from 
Cardinal  Bona,  for  the  sake  of  his  observation  on  the  fact. 
He  says,  "  the  custom  of  communicating  in  both  kinds  pre- 
vailed ahuays  and  every  where  (semper  et  ubique)  from  the  first 
establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  twelfth  century/'  and 
says,  "  no  one  can  deny  this  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history/'  (3) 

The  Romanists  further  affirm,  that  "  the  communicants, 
even  at  Church,  were  left  to  their  own  choice  to  receive 
either  both  kind's  or  one."  (4)  In  support  of  the  assertion,  that 
Communion  in  one  kind  was  always  partially  admitted,  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  authority  ot  Pope  Leo  (5)  This 
appeal  was  examined  by  the  "  Durham  Clergyman/'  and  the 
extreme  disingenuousness,  with  which  the  Pope's  words  were 
misrepresented  and  perverted,  was  effectually,  and,  as  it  de- 
served, indignantly  exposed.  (6)  A  reply  has  since  been  made 
to  this  examination,  but  in  a  way  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
charge  of  misrepresentation  and  perversion.  (7)  The  words 
of  Leo  are  to  this  purpose,  speaking  of  the  Manichees  ;  "  when, 
in  order  to  disguise  their  unbelief  in  Christianity,  they  pre- 
sume to  attend  our  religious  meetings,  they  so  manage  them- 
selves, that  sometimes,  more  effectually  to  impose  on  the 
public,  they  receive  with  their  unworthy  mouth  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  the  blood  of  our  redemption  they  utterly  refuse  to 

(1)  A  second  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Remarks,  p.  55.  Note. 
(2)  A  letter  to  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p,  42,  46. 

(3)  Bona  Rerum  Liturg.     Certum  quippe  est  omnes  passim  clericos  et 
taicos,  viros  et  mulieres,  sub  utraque  spec  ie  sacra  mysteria  antiquitus  siun- 
sisse,  cum  solemn  eorum  celebratione  aderant.      Consentiunt  omnes  tam 
Otbolici  qnam  seefarii,  nee  negare  potest,  qui  ad  levissima  rerum  fccle- 
s  asticarum  notitia  hnbutus  si'.    Sr.mper  enim  et  ubique  ab  eccles:se  primor- 
d::s  usq<><j  ad  taculum  duodecimum  sub  specie  pan  is  et  vini  communica- 
run:.  L.  2   C.  IS. 

(4)  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman,  p.  45. 

(5)  Vindication  of  Remarks,  p.  $3. 

(6)  A  socond  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Remarks,  p.  52. 
• '  tt«r  to  a  Cior^ymi.n,  p.  45. 
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drink.''  (1)  If  the  communicants  had  been  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive "  either  both  kinds  or  one,"  or  if  it  had  been  usual  for 
others  to  decline  the  tup,  the  ivianichees  would  never  have 
been  censured  tor  their  refusal ;  nor  would  their  refusal  have 
been  a  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  general  body 
of  Christians,  as  we  find  from  Leo's  words  it  did.  The  author 
of  the  Reply  observes,  that,  "  as  they  wished  to  escape  the 
observation  of  the  public,  they  must  have  communicated  like 
others  ;"  and  then  passing  from  a  wrong  interpretation  to  a 
worse  inference,  concludes  that  "  many  among  the  Christians 
were  accustomed  to  communicate  in  like  manner/'  A  more 
shameless  instance  of  sophistry  was  never  practised  on  the 
credulity  of  readers,  who  do  not  take  the  pains  to  verify  quo- 
tations. This  refusal  to  drink  the  wine  at  the  Sacrament,  in- 
stead of  receiving  any  countenance  from  Christian  commu- 
nicants, was  the  very  badge  of  heresy.  Leo,  in  the  words, 
which  immediately  follow  the  passage  above  quoted,  enjoins 
the  clergy  to  "  observe  the  conduct  of  the  Communicants,  in 
order  that  these  men  being  thus  marked  and  discovered  bv 
their  sacrilegious  behaviour,  may  be  expelled  from  the  society 
of  the  believers  by  the  authority  of  the  Church."  It  is  evident 
that  so  far  is  the  testimony  of  Leo  from  affording  any  proof 
of  its  having  been  customary  in  his  time  to  communicate  in 
one  kind  at  Church,  that  this  very  act  was  considered  by  him 
as  a  mark  of  heresy,  and  cause  of  excommunication. 

In  the  same  century,  (the  fifth,  about  forty  years  after  Leo,} 
another  decree  was  issued  by  Pope  Gelasius  against  the  same 
Heretics,  as  it  seems.  "  We  find  that  some  persons,  through 
1  know  not  what  superstition,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  re- 
fuse the  cup,  who  without  doubt  ought  to  receive  both  kinds, 
or  to  abstain  from  both,  because  there  cannot  be  a  division  of 
one  and  the  same  mystery  without  great  sacrilege."  (2)  Gelasius 

(1)  Cum  ad  tegendam  infidditatem  suam  nostris  audeant.  interesse  mys- 
teriis  ita  in  sacramt-ntorum  communione  st*  temperant,   ut  interdum  tutius 
lateant.   Ore  indigno  Christ!  corpus  arcipiunt,  sanginntm  autem  redempti- 
ouis  nostrz  haurire  onnnino  drclimmt.     Good  ideo  vest  ram  volumus  scire 
sanctitatem,  ut  vobis  hujusmodi,  et  iis  manifestantur  indiciis,  et  quorum 
deprehensa  fuerit  sacrilega  simulatio,  a  sanctorum  societate  sacerdotal! 
auctoritate  pellantur. 

(2)  Gratian  Decret.  3  par.  dist.  2.    Comperimns  autem  quod  quidatn, 
sumpta  tantunimod"  corporis  sacri  porlione,  a  calice  secrr.ti  cruons  absti- 
neant,  qui    proculdubio   (ijtu  tiiam    ntsrio  qua  superstitione  docentur  as- 
triugi,}  aut  Integra  sacramenta  percipiant,  ant  ab  integris  arceantur  ;  qui 
divisio  utiius  ejusd^mque   mysterii  sine  grandi  sacrikgio  n<ni   potent  JKT- 
•venire. — In   a  Tract  entiH^d,  A  Revitup  of  a    Pnmiihltt  enti/led,  "  A   I'ro- 
te<,tant's  ^t/>/j,"  p.  27,  the  authenticity  of  this  decree  is  most  groundlessly 
callf<l  in  question.   The  writer  allies  no  reason,   but  says  its  authenticity  is 
doubted  by  the  best  critics  j  but  docs  nut  mention  who  those  best  critic*  arc. 


also  following  the  example  of  Leo,  decreed  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  all,  who,  after  receiving  the  bread, 
should  refuse  to  partake  of  the  cup.  (1) 

With  such  evidence  as  this  before  them  you  see  what  con- 
straint men  must  put  upon  their  judgment,  what  force  upon 
their  consciences,  who  defend  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
Laity  at  the  Lord's  supper  ;  for  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  pervert  the  injunctions  of  their  Popes,  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  a  t*apal  decree,  though  incorporated  in  the 
Canon  Law,  and  to  violate  the  express  command  of  Christ. 

2.  They  deny  indeed  that  Christ  commanded  the  Sacrament 
to  be  administered  in  both  kinds  —  asserting  that  Scripture  is 
silent  on  the  subject,  —  and  therefore  that  they  must  be  guided 
by  the  practice  and  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  general  practice  of  the  Church,  till  the  13th  century, 
I  have  shewn  to  be  adverse  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Laity  from 
the  communion  of  the  cup.  Still  the  Vindicator  insists  that 
the  Scripture  is  silent  on  the  subject  ;  and  therefore  that  our 
Lord  left  no  injunction  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds. 
He  reduces  the  subject  to  this  curious  dilemma  :  "  The  Cler- 
gyman maintains  that  there  was  (such  an  injunction,)  the 
Remarker  that  there  was  not.  Supposing  them  equal  in  judg- 
ment, the  dispute  must  either  be  decided  by  authority,  or  must 
remain  for  ever  undecided  ;"  (2)  in  which  I  know  not  whether 
to  admire  most  the  writer's  vanity  or  ignorance.  What  !  —  left 
undecided  after  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  on  the  ruins 
of  this  doctrine  in  Germany  and  England  for  near  four  cen- 
turies ?  Do.  they  think  to  annihilate  the  labours  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  ;  of  Jewell  and  Whitaker  ;  of  Chillingworth, 
Wake,  and  Stillingfleet,  by  pronouncing  this  great  question 
to  be  now  at  issue  ?  We  Protestants  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  this  subject  has  been  long  decided. 

But  the  Vindicator,  it  seems,  still  waits  for  authority  to 
determine  for  him,  as  if  there  \vcre  not  ample  authority  from 
bis  own  Church.  That  ihe  Scripture  is  not  silent,  even  Bei- 
larmine  acknowledges;  for  he  allows  that  Christ  instituted  the 
Sacrament  under  both  kinds,  and  that  the  antient  Church  ad- 

.7V:  title  i'-,depd,  do^s  no^Vorrespond  with  the  contents  of  the  decree.  But 
titles  arf  f;t'-ej)  aiHed  not  by  the  original  writers,  and  very  imp'-rtVctly.  — 
Ots.-;,-:'  i,,v't  writer,  than  whom  no  one  could  }>e  a  better  jmige, 

*mj  wii  <>  i  .  ov;-r   jif>eient.  MSS.  of  Gratian,  expresses  not   the 

suspicion  of  its  •v'henrioity.     Cassand.  Op.  p. 


(1)   p'-.iM";   G.-!.;s;,.=;  t->fMU)rnuai<\,r!   -llos  praecepit,  quictinqne  sump'o 
-'irpure  Domingo  a  calici>  participation?  atetineant,   Micrologus  de  Jv 
.  19. 

• 
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ministered  it  under  both  kinds.  (1)  But,  if  a  Cardinal's  testi- 
mony is  not  sufficient,  the  original  institution  of  the  Sacra- 
ment in  both  kinds  is  asserted  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Julius  in 
the  4-th  century,  in  which  "  he  directs  that  the  bread  and  the 
cup  should  be  received  each  separately  according  to  our  Lord's 
institution."  (2) 

But  surely  we  need  not  the  testimony  of  Bellarmine,  nor 
the  authority  of  Julius,  to  prove  that  Christ  instituted  the  Sa- 
crament under  both  kinds,  and  commanded  it  to  be  so  received, 
when  we  have  the  express  words  of  the  Gospel  before  us : 
"  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body; — drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament."  The  command  in  both 
is  equally  authoritative.  No  one  ever  doubted  that  take,  eat  is 
obligatory  on  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  without  any  re- 
striction of  the  bread  to  the  Apostles  then  present ;  and  it 
requires  all  the  prejudice  of  education  to  find  in  the  word  alt 
of  the  other  command,  "  drink  ye  all  of  this/'  a  restraining 
power,  which  could  imply  the  exclusion  of  all  Christians,  who 
were  not  present,  from  participation  of  the  cup.  And  how 
does  the  Remarker  prove  his  point  ?  From  the  words  of  St. 
Mark  :  "  They  all  drank  of  it."  Whence,  he  says,  "  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  command  of  Christ  was  addressed  NOT  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  but  (only)  to  all  present;,  that 
is,  to  the  twelve  Apostles,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  power 
of  consecration."  The  words  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  cer- 
tainly do  not  confer  any  power  of  consecration :  but  merely 
enjoin  the  act  of  communion.  And  in  proof  that  this  injunction 
had  no  such  exclusive  meaning,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  such  was  not  the  sense  which  the  Apostles  put  upon  it 
who  communicated  in  both  kinds,  as  the  Remarker  himself 
acknowledges.  It  was  not  the  sense  in  which  the  three  Popes 
before  mentioned  understood  it ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  General  usage  of  the  Church  for  the  first  eleven  ort\\ 
centuries. 

I  might  therefore  almost  venture  to  presume  on  the  Re- 
marker's  concurrence  with  my  conclusion,  "  That  Christ  in- 
stituted the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  commanded  it  to  b- 
»o  observed  ;"  for  he  says,  "  that  he  considers  the  practice  •:>: 
the  Church  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  meaning  o* 
her  divine  Master.'*  (3) 

(1)  Nam  Chribtus  instituit  quidcm  sub  dupISci  specie.     F.oc!esia  an'em 
vetus  minibtrabat  sub  duplici  specie ;  t-resceutc  autem  multittuiine  des.i*. 
usus  sub  utraque.    Bella rmin.  de  Euchar.  I.,  iv.  c.  4. 

(2)  Seorsum  panem  et  seorsiim  ralicem  juxra  Domini  institution^  sn 
inenda  dncet.   Apud  Gratia*     DP  Consf<     D-  7. 

(3)  Remarks,  p.  !<?. 


$.  If  the  practice  of  the  Church  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Christ,  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  best  interpretation  of 
their  own  meaning.  Yet  the  Remarker,  who  allows  that  the 
Apostles  communicated  in  both  kinds,  nevertheless  alleges 
the  authority  of  .St.  Paul,  in  proof  that  communion  was  some- 
times administered  in  only  one  kind.  St.  Paul  says,  ft  As  often 
as  ye  *do  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  -this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.  Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  (1 )  In  the  original 
for  the  second  and  the  text  has  «,  which  the  Remarker  trans- 
lates or,  with  our  older  English  version  ;  and  from  this  trans- 
lation extracts  a  proof  of  communion  in  one  kind  in  the  mobt 
early  times.  Low  indeed  must  be  his  opinion  of  the  judgment 
of  his  readers,  Popish  or  Protestant,  if  he  can  suppose  them 
capable  of  being  satisfied  with  such  a  reason.  It  would  be 
easy  to  shew  that  many  translators  before  the  Reformation 
concur  with  our  present  version.  But  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
to  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  whether  *j  be  translated 
and  or  or.  The  meaning  of  the  inference,  "  Wherefore,  who- 
soever/' &c.  must  be  governed  by  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence from  which  it  results,  and  by  that  which  follows  it.  In 
the  former  sentence  both  kinds  are  included  in  the  memorial 
of  Christ's  death  ;  in  the  latter  both  are  implied  in  the  offence 
against  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Indeed  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  »  and  x.ou  should  be  often  ijsed  one  for  the  other, 
when  we  recollect  that  in  the  native  language  of  the  Apostles 
the  particle  (*j)  was  used  in  both  senses. 

4-.  As  we  have  ample  authority,  even  Popish  authority,  for 
the  original  institution  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  this  usage  in  the  Church  for  eleven 
or  twelv*  centuries,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to 
enquire,  what  can  induce  any  Church  professing  itself  to  be 
a  Christian  Church,  to  persist  in  so  antichristian  a  practice  as 
ihe  exclusion  of  its  Lay  members  from  an  essential  part  of 
Christ's  ordinance.  There  are  only  two  reasons,  which  I  can 
discover  :  one,  that  the  Romish  Church  does  not  consider  the 
cup  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Sacrament ;  (2)  the  other, 
that  communion  in  one  kind  has  been  established  in  their 
Church  for  several  centuries.  (3) 

To  any  thing  that  can  be  urged  against  the  cup's  being  an 
essential  part  of  the  Sacrament  it  might  be  sufficient  to  allege, 

(1)1  Cor.  x;.  27. 

(2)  A  Review  of  a  Pamphlet,  &c.  p.  28.     Vindication,  p.  23,  04 
f3)  Remarks,  p.  32. 
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tn  answer,  the  institution  of  Christ,  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  usage  of  the  primitive  ages.  But  theie  are  other 
weighty  reasons  for  thinking  the  cup  not  only  not  an  u\> essen- 
tial part  of  the  Sacrament,  but  (if  it  wert  right  to  make  any 
comparison,  where  both  are  indispensable)  the  more  essential 
of  the  two. 

The  cup  was,  pre-eminently,  called  the  aip  of  the  Lord  ;  (1 ) 
an  expres>ion,  w  hich  it  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
its  appointment  by  Christ,  strongly  marks  its  impo'-ta  ice  to  a 
a  Christian.  It  is  also  called  the  cup  of  blessing,  Jf  by  this 
expression  nothing  more  were  meant  than  the  cup  of  the  Eu- 
charist, it  shews  us  essentiality  to  the  sacrament. 

That  cannot  be  an  unessential  part  of  any  thing  from  which 
the  whole  is  designated  From  the  use  of  the  ct^p  in  the  Sa- 
crament we  are  said  "  to  drink  into  one  spir.t."  The  Lord's 
supper  is  a  bond  of  Christian  union.  And  the  external  means 
of  ui'.ion  the  Apostle  expresses  by  that  part  of  the  Sacrament 
which  the  Romish  Church  has  suppressed 

If  we  consider  the  Sacrament  as  die  memorial  of  the  new 
Covenant  between  God  and  man,  we  shall  see  the  importance 
of  the  cup  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Great  public  cove.iants 
were  anciently  ratified  by  blood.  And  Christ's  was  the  "  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant."  Blood  was  the  token  on  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  when  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  was 
their  protection  from  the  destroying  plague.  Christ  is  called 
our  passover,  that  is,  our  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  blood  we 
are  saved  from  everlasting  death,  as  the  first  born  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  from  temporal  death  by  the  blood  of  their  paschal 
lamb.  Moses  said,  "  this  is  the  blood  of  tiie  Covenant  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words. "(2) 
Christ  said,  "  lltis  is  my  blood  of  the  neiu  Testament,  or  Cove- 
nant." St.  Paul,  in  shewing  the  superior  value  of  Christ's  blood 
above  all  other  sacrifices,  lias  strongly  marked  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  covenants,  ami  in  a  way,  which  shews  tru;  im- 
portant and  interesting  share,  which  tfce  remembrance  of 
Christ's  blood  has  in  a  memorial  of  his  death.  (3) 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  that  God  "  purchased  his 
Church  with  his  own  blood/' — that  •'  Christ  is  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood," — that  "  his  blood  cleanseth  from 
all  sin/'— that,  "  his  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin;" 

(1)  1  Cor.  xi.  27. 

(<2)  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  BchJd  (HJn)  Mie  !.'(•-!,  &c.  St.  Paul  quotes  the 
word-?  of  Moses,  as  if  he  had  said  nil"),  Th-s  is  my  blood,  &c. 

(3)  Heb.  ix.  20. 
D 
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and  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  ;*'-— 
we  shall  see  at  once,  that  the  cup,  which  was  "  the  new  co- 
venant in  Christ's  blood,  cannot  be  refused  to  communicants, 
without  taking  from  the  Sacrament  that  which  is  essential  to 
it  as  a  memorial  of  Chr.st's  death,  and  of  the  atonement 
which  he  mack:  for  us  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself/' 

5  The  other  reason  for  continuing  to  withhold  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  is,  that  this  practice  has  been  established  in 
the  Romish  Church  for  several  centuries  ;  for  t.iie^e  last  six  or 
seven  centuries.  B(it  what  is  this  period  to  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  ?  What  is  the  authority  of  these  la^t  and  evil 
days  compared  with  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity  ?  What 
power  can  there  be  in  any  human  decree,  or  council,  or  tra- 
dition, to  absoi'-i!  fs  from  our  entire  observance  of  Christ's 
institution,  from  obedience  to  his  commands,  from  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  hi*  affectionate  injunction,  "  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me  :"  For  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  this 
injunction  was  given  at  the  delivery  of  the  cup,  as  well  as 
of  i he  bread. 

Though  tlu^  Church  of  Rome  has  no  other  authority  for 
this  sacrilegious  practice  than  the  usage  of  the  last  six  or  seven 
centuries,  yet  Papists  lay  great  stress  on  the  antiquity  of  their 
Church,  her  rites,  and  ceremonies.  The  Remarker  says,  (J) 
"  Since  the  communion  in  one  kind  has  for  several  centuries 
been  established — we  continue  to  adhere  to  our  ontient  cus- 
tom." The  Vindicator  in  the  same  strain  :  "  We  cherish  with 
respect  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  really  belong  to  our  re- 
ligion. They  are  monuments  which  attest  its  antiquity  and 
'•uithenticty.  They  are  descended  to  us  from  our  fathers,  arid 
prove  that  our  faith  is  not  of  modern  birth, — What  has  a  mo- 
dern religion  to  do  with  ancient  ceremonies  ?"  (2) 

Now  we  maintain  that  the  Church  has  the  best  c!a<m  to 
antiquity,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  Gospel  ;  an  lUhrre'ure  that  Popery  is  the  modern  re- 
ligion:— Popery,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  other  Churches 
by  its  innovations  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  by  its  deviations 
fiom  the  rule  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  usages  of  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  Church.  Its  prostration  before  images,  its  sup- 
pression of  the  second  commandment,  its  invocation  of  Saints 
and  Angels,  its  transubstantiated  bread  and  wine,  its  adoration 
of  the  host,  its  suppression  of  half  the  Eucharist,  are  corruptions 
of  the  latter  days,  and  evidences  of  a  modern  Church.  The 
religion  of  Protestants,  in  as  far  as  it  succeeded  in  the  removal 
of  innovations  and  abuses,  so  much  has  it  recovered  of  its 
primitive  antiquity. 

(1)  Rcmaiks,  p.  19.  (2)  Vindication,  p.  26. 
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6.  The  Vindicator  attempts  to  justify  the  refusal  of  the  cup 
to  the  Laity,  by  a  misrepresentation  of  an  authority  as  dis- 
ingenuous  and  perverse,  as  his  abuse  of  Leo's  testimony.  A 
statute  of  Edw.  VI.  c.  1.  which  enjoins  the  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  where 
it  is  impossible  for  the  communicant  to  receive  more  than  one, 
is  alleged  by  him,  as  u  justification  of  the  Popish  denial  of 
the  cup  to  those,  who  are  able  to  receive  both,  lie  mi^ht  as 
well  allegethe  authority  of  our  Saviour  in  dispensing  with  a 
rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  a 
reason  for  the  aboliiion  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  he  values  this 
precious  argument  so  much,  that  in  his  Letter  to  the  Durham 
Clergyman  (I )  he  refers  to  it  again,  and  adds  to  it  an  obser- 
vation, abounding  with  ignorance,  falsehood,  and  calumny 
against  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  says,  "  in  the  Vindication 
i  had  mentioned  an  authority,  to  which  I  conceive  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  would  bow  with  profound  re- 
verence ;  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  allowed  the  Sacrament 
to  be  sometimes  given  in  one  kind  only/'  The  Vindicator  is 
endeavouring  to  justify  the  Popish  denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
Laity  ;  but  the  permission  of  the  Eucharist  in  one  kind  only 
in  cases  of  iiecesslty,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  one  kind. 

He  proceeds :  "  That  in  theory  the  faith,  which  you  pro- 
fess, is  founded  on  Scripture,  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  that 
in  practice  it  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Parli?.merit  will 
not  be  denied.  Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  make  articles  of 
faith  ;  and  Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  declare  any  doctrine 
heretical.  Whether  or  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ  be  of  this 
world,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church  of  England  is."  In  this 
short  passage  there  are  not  less  than  three  falsehoods.  1  say 
nothing  of  the  insinuation  that  the  Protestant  faith  is  not 
founded  on  Scripture,  because  if  a  Protestant's  faith  &  founded 
on  Scripture,  a  Papist's  certainly  is  not,  in  all  the  great  points 
which  distinguish  the  two  Churches.  We  will  therefore  let 
that  pass.  But  it  is  false  to  say,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  make 
articles  of  failh.  Parliament  declares  them,  and  required  con- 
formity to  them,  but  does  not  make  them.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  false  to  say  that  in  practice  our  faith  i>  founded  on  the 
authority  <>t  Parliament.  Our  public  conformity  is  founded  on 
the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  our  faith  on  Scripture  onlv— - 
on  "  hearing  and  reading  the  word  of  God,'*  for  which  a  Pio- 
testant  has  encouragements  and  facilities  which  a  Papist  lias 
not.  If  Acts  of  Parliament  made  articles  of  faith  in.^teod  of 
•H:!ariug  then),  and  requiring  conformity  to  them;  aud  if  our 

Letter,  p.  48. 
D2 
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faith  were  founded  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  would  indeed  be 
true,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  of  this  world  ;  but  as  those 
two  assertions  are  false,  the  inference  is  also  false.  The  Church 
or'  England  is  no  otherwise  of  this  world,  than  as  prophecy 
declared  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be,  in  predicting  that 
"  Kings  should  be  her  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  her  nursing 
mothers/' 

He  goes  on  :  "  Has  the  act,  to  which  I  allude,  ever  been 
repealed  ?  and,  if  it  has  not,  does  it  not  still  remain  1n  force  ?" 
Certainly  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ever  remain  in  force  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Laity.  Its  provisions  are  constantly  observed 
in  the  practice  of  our  Church  by  the  administration  of  the  Sa- 
crament in  both  kinds.  The  indulgence  extended  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  to  communicate,  in  one  kind  only,  if  necessary,  is 
likewise,  no  doubt,  complied  with  when  such  occasions,  as 
require  it,  occur. 

From  his  elaborate  comment  on  the  statute  of  Edward  Vf. 
the  Vindicator  deduces  the  following  ingenious  alternative  : 
"  Whence  it  will  follow,  either,  that  to  give  the  communion 
in  one  kind  is  not  a  violation  of  the  divine  command,  a  muti- 
lation of  the  Sacrament  :  or,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
involved  in  the  same  guilt  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  must, 
like  her,  bare  her  shoulders  to  the  episcopal  scourge/'  I  call  it 
ingenious,  because  it  attempts  to  derive  from  a  particular  ex- 
ception in  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  an  authority  for  ^general 
custom.  To  give  the  communion  in  one  kind  only  in  cases  of 
necessity,  is  no  more  a  violation  of  the  divine  command,  than 
works  of  necessity  on  the  Sabbath-day  are  violations  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  perversion  of  Leo's  condemnation  of  communion  in  one 
kind  into  a  defence  of  such  practice,  and  the  converting  of  a 
Protestant  Statute  expressly  enacted  for  enforcing  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds  into  a  justification  of. 
the  Romish  Communion  in  one  kind,  are  instances  of  gross 
misrepresentation  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  ;  for  which  I  wish 
the  writer  no  other  scourge  than  the  conviction  of  his  own 
mind,  that  the  cause,  which  iie  is  defending,  is  not  the  cause 
of  truth.  And  in  hopes  of  contributing  to  so  desirable  an  issue, 
which  I  wish  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  I 
will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  iu  his  own  words  :  "  The 
man,  who  employs  misrepresentation,  who  perverts  the  tes- 
timony of  antient  writers,  must  be  conscious  of  the  falsehood 
of  his  creed."  (i) 

(1)  Letter  to  a  Clergyman,  p.  46. 
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V. 

AN  EXPLANATION 

OF    THE  % 

Antepenultimate  Answer  in  the  Church  Catechism. 


J.  HE  Remarker  and  Vindicator  have  introduced  into  their 
defence  of  Popery  a  blasphemous  levity,  (1)  which  very  ill 
becomes  any  sincere  believer  in  Christianity,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Papist.  We  cannot  then  be  surprized  that,  forget- 
ting the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  laws  enacted  against  all  attempts 
to  malign  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the  established 
Church,  they  should  charge  the  Protestant  doctrine  ef  the 
Eucharist  with  paradox  and  nonsense.  (2)  And  they  do  this 
the  more  blameably,  becaise  any  unbiassed  mind  must  rea- 
dily perceive  that  the  imputed  nonsense  originates  in  the  du- 
plicity of  our  objectors.  "  To  receive  that  at  the  Lord's  sup* 
per,  in  very  truth  and  deed  which  is  acknowledged  not  to  be 
there/'  is  the  nonsense  which  they  fabricate  by  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  term  real  presence  instead  of  transubstantiation. 

The  Vindicator  is  fully  aware  irnt  adhering  to  the  term 
transubstantiation  will  prevent  the  ambiguities,  and  defeat  the 
subtilties  introduced  into  the  subject  by  the  u se  of  the  words  real 
presence.  He  therefore  strongly  insistson  their  use,  in  preference 
to  the  term,  which  expressly  marks  the  subject  in  dispute. 
"  The  Clergyman  (he  says)  denies  tljat  the  scripture  is  as  clear 
fortransubstantiationas  for  the  divinity  ofChrist.  This  is,  I  tear, 
a  shuffle.  What  the  Remarker  contended  for  was  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Kucharist.  When  once 

(1)  Remarks,  p.  7.     Vindication,  p    CO.     A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman 
p.  32. 

(?)  Remarks,  p.   11,  ami  Vindication^  p.  20. 
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that  is  settled,  it  will  be  time  to  decide,  whether  it  be  there  by 
transubstantiation,  or  by  any  other  means."  (I) 

There  is  no  room  for  shuffling,  where  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
Transuhstantiation  has  only  one  meaning.  That  is  therefore 
the  proper  term  to  be  adopted  which  is  definite,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  ;  and  to  which  Papists  ought  the  less  to 
object  because  it  is  their  own  invention.  Protestants  believe 
Christ  to  be  present  at  the  Sacrament ;  for  they  believe  him  to 
be  every  where  present ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  omnipre- 
sence is  not  transubstantiation. 

When  it  is  objected  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  we  profess  to  receive  verily  and  indeed  at  the  Sa- 
crament, what  we  acknowledge  not  to  be  there,  the  objection 
includes  the  '*  real  presence''  -in  two  senses,  one,  which  we 
acknowledge,  and  another  which  we  do  tint.  We  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge it  in  any  visible  transubstantiated  shape,  To  say,  that 
we  receive  that  at  the  Lord's  supper,  in  very  truth  and  deed, 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  there, — to  be  there  spiritually, 
but  not  carnallv,  is  not  nonsense,  but  the  sound-  faith  of  a 
Christian.  We  believe,  that  we  receive  spiritually  at  the  Sa- 
crament, that  which  exists  there  spiritually.  And  therefore 
we  affirm,  in  the  language  of  our  Church  Catechism,  that  the 
*'  body  anil  blood  of  Christ,  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper  ;"  but  deny  it  to 
be  there  in  a  material,  transubstantiated  form. 

2.  To  eat  the  body  of  Christ  is  (as  Christ  has  taught  us  in 
his  discourse  at  Capernaum,)  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body.  It  K  in  its  more  general  sense,  to  believe  in  him,  to 
imbibe  his  doctrines,  to  teed  on  his  promises,  to  digest  hi;» 
precepts,  and  to  be  in  constant  union  with  him  and  his  disci- 
ples. There  is  the  same  relation  between  Christ  and  faith,  as 
there  is  between  natural  food  and  the  faculty  of  eating.  Christ 
js,  our  spiritual  food,  "  the  bread  of  life;'*  and  faith  is  the  fa- 
faculty,  by  which  we  receive  that  fowl.  To  cat  bread  is  to 
sustain  the  life  tlv.it  now  is  ;  and  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  con- 
tribute to  everlasting  life.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  therefore 
to  "  tat  Christ,"  to  *'  live  by  him/'  to  have,  our  spiritual 
sustenance  from  him.  In  its  particular  application  to  the  Sa- 
crament, it  is  the  art  of  thinking,  believing,  and  meditating 
on  Christ , — especially  on  his  death,  and  on  the  new  covenant 
in  his  blood. — with  the  consequent  feelings  of  hope  and  trust 
in  the  divine  mercy-  And  this  sp-ritual  fond  is  verily  and  in- 
iked  taken  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

Theie  are  two  senses,  in   which   the    b'>dy  and  blood  of 

<vl)   Vindication  p.  17. 
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Christ  may  be  said  to  be  received, — by  the  mine!  and  by  the 
mouth,  spiritually  and  substantially.  Now  to  think  and  be- 
lieve are  as  really  acts  of  the  mind  as  to  eat  is  an  act  of  the 
body  ; — what  is  done  by  the  mind  is  as  truly  done  as  that  which 
is  done  by  the  body.  The  body  of  Christ  is  therefore  as 
truly,  as  verily  and  indeed  received  bv  huth,  as  the  bread  is 
by  the  mouth. 

To  eat  \he  body  of  Christ  and  to  drink  his  blood  are  acts  of 
the  rn'iul  ;-— acts  of  faith  ; — and  simply  as  such,  may  be  ex- 
ercised any  where,  and  at  any  time  ;  but  never  with  so  much 
impression,  as  in  that  act  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  in 
the  manner,  which  he  has  prescribed,  viz.  under  the  outward 
signs  or  tokens  of  bread  and  wine  ;  vith  a.  present  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  done  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  command.  Acts  of  the  mind  easily  associate 
themselves  with  corresponding  acts  of  the  body.  In  this 
sense  the  act  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine,  in  obedience 
to  a  command  of  Christ,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  death, 
easily  associates  it".<!f  in  the  mind  with  another  act  of  obe- 
dience to  Christ,  that  is,  "  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ,"  as  the 
bread  of  life,  (I)  and  "  drinking  his  blood,"  without  which 
we  have  no  life  in  us.  In  the  Sacrament,  therefore,  Christ 
addresses  us  to  this  purpose  ;  <f  This  bread  is  the  token  ot  my 
body,  which  I  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  This  wine  is 
the  token  of  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins/' 

It  is  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  Christ  kept  up  in  obe- 
dience to  his  command,  and  in  the  manner,  which  he  has  en- 
joined, together  with  the  consciousness  of  the  need  we  have 
of  his  atonement,  which  renders  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  the  most  interesting  act  of  religious. worship,  and  (by 
frequent  communion)  most  conducive  to  our  salvation  ;  be- 
cause with  the  feelings  of  Christian  charity  and  union,  which 
will  unavoidably  accompany  a  considerate  and  prepared  mind, 
it  combines  all  the  principles  of  faith  and  obedience,  which 
constitute  a  lively  and  saving  faith. 

3.  The  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  faith,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  command,  is  in  a  special  manner,  an  act  of 
spiritual  union  with  Christ ;  for  Christ  says,  "  he  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
P>y  this  spiritual  union  the  disciples  of  Christ  become  the 
body  of  Christ  i  (2)  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  them.  (3) 

(1)  "  The  bread  that  I  w',11  givr  is  my  flesli."     John,  vi.  51. 

(2*   1  Corinthians,  xii.  27. 

(3)  Jobn,  xiv.  20;   svii.   21.     1st  John.  1 — 3. 
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But  no  one  can  thus  verily  and  indeed  partake  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  but  believers,  because  such  participation 
is  altogether  an  act  of  faith.  Whatever  is  spiritually  done, 
mu-t  IK;  done  in  faith.  We  affirm  therefore  that  "  the  body  and 
Mood  of  Christ  are  veri.y  and  indeed  taken  and  received  in 
the  Lord's  supper,"  because  they  are  spiritually  received  ; 
and  vve  say,  "  received  by  the  faithful/'  because  none  but 
the  faithful  and  spiritual  are  capable  of  partaking  of  that  which 
is  spiritual.  As  the  natural  man  Unoweth  not  the  things  that 
be  of  the  spirit  of  God,  nor  can  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned  ;  so  the  unspiritual  and  unbelieving, 
**  however  they  may  carnally  press  with  their  teeth,  the  sym- 
bol of  Christ's  body,  yet  in  no  wise  do  they  partake  of  the 
body  of  Christ/'  because  that  which  is  spiritual  can  be  only 
spiritually  eaten  ;  and  because  that  which  is  a  commemora- 
tive act  of  belief  in  Christ,  can  be  performed  only  by  be- 
lievers. 

The  Vindicator  says,  [speaking  of  the  protcstant  faith], 
"  the  mean  whereby  the  body  is  received  and  eater,  is  fa:th. 
This  app?-ars  to  me  equally  unintelligible/'  [IjThe  Vindicator'^ 
mind  is  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
some  of  Christ's  disciples,  when  they  heard  our  Saviour's  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  "  How  can  this  man  give  us  h:&  flesh 
to  eat? — This  is  an  hard  saying  :  who  can  hear  it?"  The 
difficulty  complained  of  consists  in  a  little  abstraction  of  mind  ; 
it  is  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  mind  from  what  is  carnal 
to  what  is  spiritual.  The  Vindicator  proceeds :  "\.hatever 
mav  be  understood  by  faith, — it  is  evident  from  it,  that  the 
unfaithful  do  not  eat.  the  body  of  Christ.  Now  if  this  had 
been  the  doctrine,  I  suspect  he  [St.  Paui]  would  not  h  tv  said, 
that  the  unworthy  Communicant  is  guilty,  but  thai  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chn-t."  St.  Paul  cou!  !  ne- 
ver mean  to  say,  that  the  unfaithful  are  deprived  of  t'x  body 
of  Christ.  1  have  already  shewn  that,  to  eat  the  body  of 
Christ  is  altogether  an  act  of  faith.  Unbelievers,  it  they  eat 
tin;  bread,  cannot  exercise  any  act  of  faith  :  and  the  incon- 
siderate do  not :  for  their  mind  is  far  from  Christ.  Inconsider- 
ate aria  unworthy  communicants  are  guilty  of  the  body  of 
Christ; — are  guilty  of  offence  against  Christ,  and  against 
the  sacred  memorial  of  himself  which  he  instituted; — in  the 
same  manner  as  they  that  approach  God  with  their  mouths, 
but  in  their  hearts  are  far  from  him,  oiiend  against  the  Ma- 
jesty of  God  But  inconsiderate  worshippers,  and  commu- 
nicants are  not  deprived  or  God  and  Christ; — they  cannot  be 
deprived  of  what  they  have  not ; — but  they  are  without  God 
and  Christ ;  for  they  are  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 

(1)  Vindication,  p.  IP. 
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4.  The  whole  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  the  Remarker  and 
Vindicator    arises    from  the  doctrine  of  transubstantialion. — - 
They  aftirm  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  ard  that  they    become   so  by 
the  act  of  consecration.     They  therefore  think  that  whoever 
receives  the  consecrated   bread  eats  the   real  body  of  Christ, 
whether  he   be  a  believer  or  unbeliever       We  maintain,   that 
to  "  eat  Christ"  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  of  faith,  not  of  the 
body  ;  and  that  what  is  done  spiritually  is  done  Verily  ;  we 
therefore  aftirm,  that  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  is  heartily  to 
believe  in  him  and  to  meditate  on  him,  and  on  his  death  ;  [2] 
and  that  when   we  eat  the  body  of  Christ  spiritually,  we    re- 
ceive it  verily  and  indeed,  and  as  Christ  commanded  us.     We 
aiYirm   nlso  that  the   bread  and  wine  are  signs  or  symbols  of 
the   body  and   blood  of  Christ ;   that  eating  the  consecrated 
elements  is  an   outward  token  of  that  inward  act  of  faith,  by 
which   we  spiritually  eat    the  body  of  Christ;  and  that  by    a, 
faith  I  ul  remembrance  of  his  death  believers  are,    at  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  a  special  manner  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  none  but  believers. 

5.  The  remark,  [3]  which   the    Vindicator  makes    on  the 
supposed  obscurity  of  one  of  our  church  articles,   [which  from 
mere  prejudice  of  education  and  pre-occupation  of  mind  he  does 
not  understand!,  on  the  framers  of  the  articles,  on  the  vene- 
rable lathers  of  the   Reformation,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the 
established  church,  deserves  a  much  severer  censure   than   I 
am  disposed  to  pass  on  it.     I  will  only  add,  that  the  manner, 
in  which  the  Rernarker  and  his  friends  speak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  very  unbecoming  the   members  of  a  tolerated   church, 
and  vc  ry  unworthy  of  the  toleration  which  they  enjoy. 

1  do  not   by   any  means  grudge   them    the   toleration,  with 

which  they  arc  by  law  indulged.      1  wish  them,  as  our   fellow 

Christians,  tvcry  degree  of  toleration  short  of  political  power 

and  establishment;  and  as  a  sincere  friend  to  free   enquiry,  I 

am  not  sorry    to  see    them  employed   in    defending,  as  far  as 

tU-y   can,    the  distinguishing  doctrines    which   separate   the 

ih'irrhes  ot    I'.ngiaiid  and  of  Kerne.      Much  good  may  result 

it  to  the  ui-eimous  and  candid  of  their  communion.     The 

Protestants   lias    nothing  to   fear    from    it,  as    1 

?  abundantly   ;-hc\vn    in   the   few  pages  \\hich  I 

here  st-nd  you* 

(!)    \\\:  \>-f<\    Ky  faith  on  the olgoct  of  ourfk-volion,  as  C'slclins,  in  the 
v  <A   ln>  l,eair,   .<  il  'in  1  u  own  thoughts;   "  ipse  siuun  c«r ;  -il  us  "  ;;» 
•:v\\<j:<lfi,f  tlonier.         (3)  Vindication,  p.  19. 
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Note  on  p.  18. 

The  writer  of  a  Pamphlet,  infilled  A  Review  of  a  Pamphlet,  Kc.  p.  9, 
10,  says,  "  Were  1  a  Protestant,  I  tliink  I  should  most  adm  re  the  creed  of 
Sorimis.  The  Socinians  aie,  of  all  Protestants,  the  most  consistent." 
The  Vindicator  of  Remarks  says,  "  the  Socinians  have  the  fairest  claim  to 
the  name  of  Protestants."  (General  Vindication,  p.  56).  This  commen- 
dation of  Socinianism  hy  Popish  writers  may  serve  as  au  illustration  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work  publ  shed  at  Edinburgh,  1702,  intitled,  "  ROMA 
RACOVIANA  ET  RACOVJA  ROMANA,  id  est,  Papistarum  et  Socinistarum  in 
plurimis,  iisque  max  mi  momenti,  religionis  su  -\:  capitibu  .,  plena  et  exaeta 
harmonia,  &c.  Autliore  Gulielmo  Jameson.  From  the  conclusion  of  this 
book  we  find  that  the  commendation  of  Papists  and  Socinians  is  mutual.  — 
"  Dictis  In  promptu  est  addere  haud  pauca  illustra  exemplacelebiium  vi- 
rorum  Socinistarum,  aut  Socinizantium,  qui  sese  baud  p.irurn  favere  Pa- 
pismo,  clarissimis  indiciis  moustrarent,  ut  Dudithium,  qui,  tit  constat  ex 
ejus  Epistolis  inter  Socini  op^ra  impressis,  ita  Socinismum  induit,  ut  Pa- 
pisinum  haudquaquain  bene  exuerit,  &c.  S-'d  his  rion  immon-bor,  verba 
duntaxat  Ruari,  notissimi  Socinista?;,  ad  rem  et  scopum  nostrum  apposi- 
tissima  subnectam.  Extat  inter  ejus  Epistolas  script  um  cui  titnlus,  M. 
Ruari  ftationes  cur  Romnncp.  Ecclesce  nssccfa  nun  deherenl  adeu  i/ifensi  esse 
Unilwiis,  quos  Socinianos  vel  Anar.os  tocant.  Harum  Ratitmum  sf  ptima 
est,  "  quod  in  prsecipuis  Christinise  fidei  articulis  cum  Romana  Ecclesia 
niagis  conveniant,  quam  ulla  alia  secta." 
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REMARKS 

ON   THE 

INTRODUCTORY   LETTER 

TO 

THE  CLERGY 

OF  THK 

DIOCESE  OF  DURHAM. 


NO  minister  of  the  God  of  peace  has  ever  attempted  to 
disseminate  religious  discord,  who  did  not  feel,  or  affect 
to  feel,  himself  actuated  by  the  most  holy  and  edifying  mo- 
tives. In  controversy,  as  in  war,  the  aggressor  is  alwajrs  eager 
to  justify  the  aggression.  It  js  not  the  lust  of  power,  the  thirst 
for  preferment,  the  desire  of  revenge,  or  any  earthly  con- 
sideration, that  urges  him  to  the  attack  :  the  faith  which  he 
rns  bound  himself  to  defend  is  in  danger :  an  imperious  ne- 
cessity compels  him  to  detect  the  artifices  and  expose  the  so- 
phistry of  its  enemies.  Thus  is  religion,  the  best  gift  of  God 
to  man,  frequently  identified  with  the  worst  passions  of  the 
human  breast. 

This  observation  does  not,  cannot,  apply  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  benevolence  of  that  prelaie's  character  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  He 
was  indeed  the  aggressor  in  this  controversy.  He  began  by 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the  opinions  of  his  catholic  bre- 
thren, and  then  declared  that  the  war  which  he  waged,  should 
be  an  eternal  war,  a  helium  asque  ad  internecionem  (1).  He 
first  pronounced  us  enemies  to  the  honour  of  God  the  Father, 
to  the  mediatorship  of  God  the  Son,  and  to  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2) ;  and  afterwards  condemned 

(1)  The  Grounds,  &c.  by  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham,  p.  9. 

(2)  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocece  of  Durham,  p.  5. 
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of  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  and  of  sacrilege  (3). 
t,  though  these  were  grievous  charges,  no  one  doubted  that 


vis  of  the 

But, 

the  right  reverend  prelate  was  impelled  by  motives,  which 

would  justify  his  conduct.     What  these  motives  were,  indeed, 

we  knew  not;  but  we  gave  him  credit  for  them. 

The  bishop,  however,  in  his  Introductory  Later,  has 
thought  proper  to  enter  into  an  explanation  -.  and  that  ex- 
planation has  disclosed  a  motive,  for  which  the  Catholics  will 
be  grateful,  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  some  danger,  lest,  under 
a  misconstrued  indulgence  to  the  popish  petitions,  we  should, 
by  an  appearance  of  indifference  to  our  own  church,  give 
countenance  to  doctrines  and  usages,  which,  as  sincere  pro- 
testants,  and  readers  of  our  Bible,  we  mu^t  ever  hold  to  be 
idolatrous,  blasphemous,  and  sacrilegious  (4)-"  Some  readers 
of  the  Bible,  perhaps,  may  wonder  what  religious  doctrines 
can  have  to  do  with  petitions  for  political  privileges;  "  what 
concord  there  can  be  between  Christ  aod  Belial.*'  But,  not 
to  press  this  subject  here,  I  may  ask,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  8ave  to  the  catholic  petitions  any  indulgence  that 
could  be  misconstrued  ?  He  has  uniformly  opposed  them.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  his  words  cannot  refer  to  the  past, 
but  must  allude  to  his  future  conduct.  They  imply  a  promise 
of  future  support  to  the  Catholic  petitions,  and  an  anxiety 
lest  this  alteration  in  his  political,  should  be  taken  for  an  al- 
teration in  his  religious,  sentiments.  For  this  he  certainly 
deserves  our  thanks.  We  shall  willingly  purchase  the  enmity 
of  his  pen  for  the  favour  of  his  vote.  Let  him  as  a  legislator 
support  our  cause,  and  he  shall  be  at  liberty  as  a  wruer  to 
condemn  our  doctrines.  His  censure  can  do  them  little  in- 
jury ;  his  vote  may  contribute  to  break  the  chains  of  our  po- 
litical thraldom. 

I  do  not,  however,  see,  how  to  support  the  catholic  pe- 
titions can  be  construed  to  betray  an  indifference  to  the  church 
of  England  was  founded.  That  principle  was  the  right  of 
private  judgment :  the  obligation  wh^ch  binds  every  man  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  to  embrace  every  doctrine  which 
he  discovers  in  them.  But,  if  I  have  an  equal  right  will)  you 
to  judge  for  myself,  what  right  have  you  to  punish  me  for 
dissenting  from  you  ?  If  I  believe  Christ  to  be  really  present 
in  the  Eucharist  and  you  believe  him  to  be  pre>ent  by  faith 
only,  what  is  there  in  my  opinion  that  should  incapacitate 
me,  or  in  yours  that  should  qualify  you,  for  civil  employ, 
jnent  ?  For  our  religious  opinions  we  are  answerable  to  God 
alone  :  "  who  art  thou  that  judgest,"  or  rather  punishest, 
"  another  man's  servant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth." 

(3)  The  Grounds,  &c.  p.  8. 

(4)  Ibid. 


With  nHU  h  orthodox  charity  the  bishop  pvoevetU  to 

;ates  of  Paradise  against  the  great  majority  of  the  Christ  ian 
world.  As  if  Christ  had  died  for  the  insular  church  of  3  in- 
land alone,  he  boldly  pronounces,  that  hardly  any  one,  who 
professes  the  same  doctrine  with  the  church  of  Rome,  can 
leasonahly  hope  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  redemption  (.V. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  fate  of  the  English  catholics  is 
peculiarly  severe.  Our  conscientious  adherence  to  v.hai 
conceive  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ  excludes  us  flom  the 
privleges  of  our  birthright  here,  and  the  Fame  will  exclude 
MI)  the  joys  of  heaven  heaiafter.  All  the  good  things, 
both  of  this  world  and  of  the  next,  appear  to  be  reserved  fur 
the  professors  of  the  established  creed.  In  the  Gospel,  ori- 
ginally preached  by  our  blessed  Lord,  if  the  poor  man  \vns 
retired  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  in 
life,  in  that  to  come  he  might  expect  to  he  raised  to  an  equality 
at  least  wish  his  proud  oppressor  :  in  the  new  Gcrpel  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  we  are  not  only  refused  all  share  of  the 
crumbs  now,  but  are  condemned  to  remain  in.  a  similar  statb 
of  degradation  for  ever  hereafter.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
fear  of  appearing  indifferent  to  the  church  of  England  that 
prompted  the  bishop  to  publish  his  last  pamphlet:  he  informs 
us  that  he  was  urged  by  another,  and,  perhaps,  more  effi- 
cacious, motive :  he  wished  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  ti.fc 
remarker,  who  had  applied  the  opprobrious  term  of  points  at 
issue  to  the  objects  discussed  in  the  bishop's  charge  (6).  If 
this  be  a  crime  of  high  treason  against  the  established  creed, 
I  must  plead  guilty;  though  the  words  were  certainly  cm- 
ployed  without  the  remotest  idea  of  giving  otlence  lo  the 
orthodox  feelings  of  my  adversary.  The  reader,  however, 
may  possibly  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  the  offence 
consists.  The  right  reverend  prelate  shall  inform  him.  These 
doctrines  are  not  points  at  issue,  ho  exclaims,  they  h^ve  been, 
decided  long  ago  (7).  Decided  long  ago  ?  Had  such  an  as- 
sertion fallen  from  a  catholic  writer,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised.  lie  indeed  believes  that  they  were  decided  long 
ago,  many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  the  present  church 
of  England.  But  that  a  protestant  prelate,  whose  creed  is  the 
offspring  of  private  judgment,  should  thus  attempt  to  chock 
the  freedom  of  religious  inquiry,  this,  indeed,  does  excite 
my  astonishment.  But  how  have  these  subjects  been  decided  ? 
*'  By  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  church,"  is  his  an- 
swer (8).  '1  his  is  still  more  singular.  Were  1  to  draw  a  pa- 

(5)  The  Grounds,   &c.  p.  8. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  P. 

(7)  Ibid. 

(F)  The  Grounds,  Sec.  p.  9. 


i  between  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  church,  and 

ths  miraculous  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  first  centMries, 

the  reader  would  see  with  what  reason  the  former  might  be 

:ced  as  an  argument   in  favour  of  its  creed.     There  was, 

a«  1  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  too  rnuch  of  human 

>-y  and   human   passion  too  much  of  intrigue,  sacrilege, 

and  impiety,  in  the  establishment  of  that  church,  to  make  it 

a  test  of  the  religion  of  the  God  of  all  holiness.  As  well  might 

the  discipline  of  Mahomet  adduce  the  establishment  of  the 

Koran  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  his  prophet. 

As,  however,  the  right  reverend  prelate  proceeded  in  his 
pamphlet,  he  made  a  new  discovery,  and  found  that  the  de- 
cision of  these  subjects  rested,  not,  as  he  had  before  taught, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  church,  but  on  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  tribunal,  composed  of  Luther  and 
Mflanchthon,  of  \Vhitaker  and  Jewell,  of  Chillingworth, 
"Valie,  and  Stillingfleet  (9).  This  too  is  strange,  passing 
strange.  Does  then  the  learned  prelate  think  that  I  cannot 
also  produce,  on  my  side  of  the  question,  a  list  of  names 
equally  illustrious  ?  Has  he  forgotten,  or  is  he  ignorant,  that 
to  these  champions  of  protestantism  was  opposed  a  phalanx 
of  writers  every  way  their  equals  in  learning,  abilities,  and 
judgment?  But,  if  authority  be  the  weapon  with  which  we 
are  to  contend,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  a 
few  individvals  :  I  shall  confidently  appeal  to  the  consent  of 
the  great  body  of  Christians  ;  and  not  only  of  those  churches 
which  are  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  but  also 
to  the  Oriental  churches,  which,  for  more  than  ten  centuries, 
have  been  separated  from  her.  And  with  such  a  mass  of  au- 
thority in  my  favour,  am  I  to  be  scared  with  the  names  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  of  Whitaker  and  Jewell,  of  Chil- 
Jingworth,  Wake,  and  Stillingfleet? 

But  I  am  surprised  that  the  bishop,  in  summing  up  his 
authorities,  should  have  omitted  one  far  more  formidable  than 
any  which  he  has  mentioned  ;  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
doctor  under  whom  Luther  studied  his  theology.  I  shall  en- 
r'*;avour  to  supply  the  omission :  and,  reader,  if  thou  feel 
disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  remember  that  I 
Ho  no  more  than  transcribe  the  words  of  the  "  magnanimous 
parent  of  the  Reformation."  He  committed  it  to  writing  for 
the  benefit  and  edification  of  his  disciples  :  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  no  orthodox  clergyman  has  ever  drawn  it 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  concealed, 
and  published  it  in  an  English  version,  that  the  unlearned 
might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  reading  the  new  Gospel  in  their 

(9)  Ibid,  p   25, 


native  tongue.  Ths  fact,  as  related  by  Luther,  is  (his.  One 
night,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  Satan  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  ( 1),  and  with  a  deep  hollow 
voice  addressed  him  as  follows; — *«  Hark  ye,  right  learned 
Doctor  Martin,  do  you  know,  that,  for  these  last  fifteen  years, 
you  have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  saying  private  masses? 
xNow,  what  if  all  this  white  you  have  been  daily  committing 
acts  of  Idolatry;  and,  instead  of  tiie  body  and  blood  of 
. -t,  have  adored,  and  exhibited  to  others  to  adore,  nothing 
but  bread  and  wine?"  To  this  serious  question,  the  lather  •of 
ihe  Reformation  very  learnedly  replied — "  1  am  a  prie 
•was  ordained  by  a  true  bishop,  I  acted  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  my  superiors:  why  then  should  I  not  be  said  t<* 
have  truly  consecrated,  as  I  pronounced  the  words  diligently* 
and  said  the  masses  devoutly?"  To  convince  him  of  his  error, 
Satan  adduced  six  very  cogent  arguments  which  went  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  and  of  course  had  not  the 
power  of  consecrating.  Lutfoer  felt  their  force,  and  t. 
-only  murmur,  that  he  had  acted  in  t&e  name  of  the  church, 
and  that  if  he  had  not  any  true  faith  himself,  at  les>: 
church  had.  "  Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Satan:  u  tell 
where  it  is  written,  that  a  sinner  and  an  infidel  can  consecrate 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (2)  ?"  But  it  cannot  be  necessary 
that  I  should  relate  the  whole  of  this  very  edifying  discussion. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Luther  was  at  last  convinced,  by  the 
reasoning  of  his  infernal  master.  He  not  only  adopted  the 
devil's  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  inculcated  it  with  his  \ 
vehemence  in  Germany:  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  aic 
act  of  ParliaRveat  in  England.  However,  whether  we  ait) mti 
or  reject  the  validity  of  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  they 
have  induced  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  publish  a  pump 
against  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  :  and  that  pa«> 

(1)  As  Luther  did  not  choose.  I  am  tunable,  to  inform  the  reader  of  the 
name  or  rank  of  this  controversial  devil.  The  German  apostl^,  however. 
appears  to  have  received  frequent  visits  from  the  inhabitants  uf  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Some  of  them,  he  informs  us,  were  malicious  devils,  v,h<; 
cracked  his  nuts,  and  rolled  empty  barrels  down  stairs  while  he  slept. 
Olivers  were  good-natured  devils,  who  attended  him  in  his  walks  by  do-,, 
ajid  went  to  bed  with  h"»rn  at  night.  But  there  were  two,  whom  he -so  ad- 
mired for  their  abilities  aed  erudition,  that  he  declared  **  they -could  n  >t 
be  every -day  devils:  they  were  marvellous  devils,  probably  doctors  of 
•divinity  in  the  universities  below."  A«n  vulgares  ssd  magm  (drmune.i,  imo 
doclorcs  (kevlagice  inter  diaf^loa,  (Colloq.  MensaJ.  Germ.  edid.  fol.  275 
See  the  whole  of  that  strange  work.)  And  it  is  on  the  authority  of  tins 
madman,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would  have  me  believe  that  the 
points  in  discussion  between  the  two  churches  have  beendrcided  !  !  ! 

('2)  The  whole  conference  is  narrated  by  Luther  himself  in  his  book,  !)<• 
Missa  privatn  et  Unfctione  sacerdotum,  edit.     Wittemb,  torn.  7.  fol 
it  k  ii  the  sixth  tome  of  the  Jena  edition,  fol.  28. 
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he    hns   thought    proper   to   entitle,    The   Grc. 
h   the   Church  of  England  separated  from   the   Church   of 
Home,  reconsidered.      In  the  days  when  controvcr 
the   art  of  composing  titles  was  no  trifling  acquirement  j 
by  their  proficiency  in  it,  many  of  our  predecessor*  obtti' 
no   small   degree  of  reputation    (3.)     if  the   right   reverend 
prelate  has  not  equalled  them  in  qaintness  of  expression,   he 
has  at  least  surpassed  them  in  originality  of  invention.     Their 
titles   pointed  out  the  contents  of  their  books  :  he  has  given 
to  his  book  a  title,  which  bears  no  reference  to  a  single  line 
contained    in   it:     The   title  professes  to  be   the  grounds  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome;  t-he    book  is  composed  of  arguments  to  disprove 
real  presence  in   the  euchnrist,  and  to  explain  an  answer  in 
tta  church  catechism.     Certainly  I  shall  not  be  t  the 

Catholic  doctrine,  respecting  the  eucharist,  was  or 
grounds  on  which  the  separation  of  the  two  churches  was 
vtTected.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
unanimous  voice  of  historians.  The  true  ground  of  the  se- 
paration was  the  passion  of  Henry  the  Eighih  for  the  ac- 
complished, but  unfortunate,  Ann  Boleyn.  Paul,  of  a  per- 
secutor, became  an.  apostle  of  the  Gospel  :  and  the  lust  of 
Henry  generated  the  independence  of  the  English  church. 
To  raise  his  mistress  to  the  throne,  a  divorce  was  necessary  : 
but  the  method  which  he  took  to  effect  it  did  no  honour  either 
fo  his  foresight  or  ingenuity.  Modern  controversies  would 
have  taught  him  better.  Had  Messrs.  Le  Mesurier  and 
•>ranvitle  Sharp  been  members  of  his  council,  they  would 
spered  the  Taxes  Cancdlaricz  Apottoliccc  in  his  ears; 
uy  an  application  to  the  Roman  chancery,  he  might 
ri  sve  rv.ircht.sed  at  a  small  expense  the  indulgence  which  he 
j.  Or,  could  his  pride  have  submitted  to  solicit 
•if  a  theological  rival,  he  might  hsuve  applied  to 
Luther;  and  i  have  no  doubt  the  infallible  apostle  of  the 
Reformation  would  as  readily  have  gratified  the  King  of  Eng- 
land with  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  as  he  did  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  (5).  But,  instead  of  these  easy  expedients, 


(3)  Thus,  amorce;  our  mor"  ancient  corjt  poverty's,   we  have,  "  The  Ga«- 

,   or   a  new  Gag  fur  an   old    Goose" — "   The  Romish   Fisher 
tit   in   hi?  own  N«'t" — "  Maister  Whyte  dyed  black?"—  "A  Curry- 
ror  a  Coxcomb" — "  A  Pair 'of  Spectacles  for  Sir  Humphrey  Hynde 
ais  Way  withal" — "  A  Case  for  a  Pair  of  Spectacles,   kc.  &e. 

(4)  !i*  the  reader  wish  to  be  acquainted   with  this  pious  fraud   of  the 
former  times,  which  duped  not  only  the  first  diseip'es  of  th-  Rri'nrrintion, 

ven  some  of  its  present  advocates,  \\>:  may  rot^ult  the  On-ral  Vindi- 
cation'of  the  Rematkson  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  p.  6'1. 

(5)  See  a  short  account  of  tins  edifying  transaction  in  ,:.;- same  tract. 
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Henry  determined  to  sue  for  a  divorce  in  the  court  cf  Rome  : 
and,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  every  one,  who  knows  that 
the  Romas)  Church  is  the  mother  of  harlots,  she,  (or  some 
reason  or  other,  hesitated  to  comply  with  his  request.  The 
passion  of  the  Kiiu^  was  irritated  by  delay;  and  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  means  of  cutting  at  once  the  Gordian  knot.  He. 
declared  himself  the  supreme  head  of  the  church:  the  clergy 
yielded  to  Irs  pretensions:  and  the  two  churches  were  sepa- 
rated. The  consequence  was  natural.  An  obsequious  pri- 
mate pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and  the  daughter 
of  .Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon.  Bat,  though  the  Church  of  England  was 
thus  separated  from  that  of  Home,  no  alteration,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  article  of  supremacy,  was  made  in  their  respective 
creeds.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  still  professed 
by  the  English  clergy  :  and  it  formed  the  first  of  the  six 
articles,  which  Henry,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ecclesiastical 
power,  enacted  to  repress  the  temerity  of  religious  innovators. 
Jt  is  fortun  .re  for  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  that  he  d;d  not  live, 
and  publish  ^lis  pamphlet,  at  that  time.  The  first  head  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  have  compelled  him  to  recant 
at  the  door  of  St.  Paul's,  or  have  sent  him  to  the  stake  ia 
Smithfieid.  The  grounds  on  which  he  attempts  to  justify  the 
separation  of  the  two  churches,  would  have  convicted  him  of 
heresy,  even  among  those  whom  he  professes  to  defend. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  right  reverend  prelate 
alludes  to  the  separation,  which  was  effected,  not  in  the  re;gr. 
of  Henry,  but  uuder  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Yet,  even  m 
this  supposition,  1  contend  that  the  title  of  the  bishop's  pub- 
lication is  inaccurate.  The  separation  at  that  period  was 
made,  not  on  doctrinal,  but  on  political  grounds.  The  mar- 
riage of  Henry  -with  Ann  Boleyn  had  been  pronounced  in- 
valid by  the  Roman  see  :  and  Elizabeth,  the  fruit  of  that 
marriage,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  catholic  church, 
without  virtually,  at  least,  acknowledging  her  own  illegiti- 
macy, and  resigning  all  claim  to  hereditary  succession.  A 
separation,  therefore,  from  the  Roman  Church,  became  ex- 
pedient to  her  interests:  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  pro- 
cured, re-annexing  to  the  crown  all  that  ecclesiastical  pre- 
eminence and  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  assumed  by  her 
father,  and  renounced  by  the  late  queen,  her  sister.  A  se- 
paration was  thus  effected  :  but  that  separation  was,  in  its 
origin,  merely  political,  and  in  its  progress,  and  conclusion, 
was  the  act  not  of  the  clergy*  but  of  a  lay  tribunal,  it  was 
opposed  by  all  the  bishops  except  one  :  by  both  universities, 
and  by  both  houses  of  convocation  (6).  But  the  spiritual 

6 

<C)  ?j'>r,  E-rlcsia*,  Ifyt.  I.  ix.  p.  54,  55. 
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was  unequal  to  the 'temporal  power.  The  principal  of  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices:  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  dissolved:  and  a  hew  church  professing  new  doc- 
trines, and  governed  by  a  new  polity,  was  established  in  its 
place.  That  this  church  did  not  join  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  I  willingly  admit:  but  at  the  same  time,  I  con- 
tend that  it  did  not  separate  from  it.  They  never  were 
united,  and  of  course  could  never  be  separated.  For  these 
reasons,  I  submit,  that  whether  the  Bishop  of  Durham  suc- 
ceed or  not  in  attempting  to  convict  us  of  blasphemy,  sacri- 
lege, and  idolatry,  in  our  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist,  he 
still  can  net  be  justified  in  representing  such  doctrine  as  the 
ground  of  the  separation  of  the  church  of  England,  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  (7). 

«(7)  The  illiberal  use  \vhich  the  rght  reverend  prelate  makes  of  the  word 
•"papist,"  and  for  which  he  offers  some  kind  of  apology  is  beneath  my 
notice.,.  He  may,  if  he  please,  consult  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Milnci's  Let- 
ters to  a  Prebendary,  p.  3.  and  Constable  oa  Catholic  Emancipation,  p 
60. 


REMARKS 


ON   THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM, 

WITH    RESPECT    TO 

THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Catholic  belief,  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  are  made  verily,  and 
indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  is 
grounded  on  the  express  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament:  This  is  my  body.  This  is  my 
blood.  The  natural  import  of  these  words,  is  so  very  ob- 
vious, that  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  one  observation; 
that  if  Christ  had  wished  to  inculcate  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
he  could  not  have  done  it  in  terms  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose :  and  if  he  meant  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  could  hardly  hav«  selected  words  more 
likely  to  lead  his  disciples  into  error. 

In  opposition  to  this  statement,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
contends,  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  to  be  taken  not  in 
their  literal,  but  in  a  figurative  sense  (8)  now  to  me  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  literal  mean- 
B2 

(8)  Lest  the  reader  should  ascribe  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  the 
merit  of  this  figurative  dsco very,  I  must  inform  him  that  it  belongs  to 
Zuingl'rus.  The  method  by  wh:ch  that  apostle  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  is  so  very  curious,  that  I  shall  transcribe  the  account  frdni  hs  own 
words  in  his  book  De  Subsidio  Eucharistisei  After  informing  us  that  he  had 
been  disputing  on  the  S3Crament  with  little  success,  before  the  magistrates 
of  Zurich,  h» :•  pruoff  d<  thus.  "  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  (I  speak  the  truth,  though  unwillingly.  For  I  know  how  1  shall  be 
laughed  at  j  but  mv  conscience  forces  me)  early  in  the  morning,  I  seeunod 
in  my  sleep  to  be  disputii;^  wi  h  much  difficulty  againt  my  adversary  ;  and 
to  be  struck  dumb,  so  that  I  could  not  defend  what  I  knew  to  be  the 
truth  — Thrn,  mosr  opportunely,  a  monitor  seemed  to  be  present  (whether 
be  were  \chite  or"  b'nek,  I  do  not  remember,  for  I  relate  a  dream)  who 


ing.  If,  as  our  adversaries  maintain,  it  be  ftom  the  script... 
that  each  individual  is  to  cull  the  articles  of  his  ci>ecj,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  have  de- 
livered these  articles  in  the  sacred  volumes,  in  terms  the  most 
natural  and  intelligible.  To  have  described  the  more  important 
points  of  Christian  belief  and  Christian  practice  in  figurative 
or  metaphorical  language,  susceptible  ot  a  thousand  dillerent 
meanings,  would  have  been  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion,  and 
to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  sincere  inquirer.  We  may  therer 
fore  lay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  scriptural  interpretation,  that 
the  literal  should  be  considered  as  the  true  meaning,  unless 
there  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  neglect 
of  this  canon,  has  opened  a  door  to  every  species  of  religious 
innovation.  It  has  enabled  men  to  explain  away  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity;  and  even  to  justify  a  subscription  to 
the  truth  of  doctrines,  which  at  the  same  time,  they  suspect, 
perhaps  believe,  to  be  false. 

Jt  should  moreover  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  which 
maintains  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  this  is  my  body  ; 
this  isviy  blood,  is  not  of  jecent  invention,  or  confined  to  the 
breasts  of  a  few  individuals.  Jt  was  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
whole  Christian  church  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  It  had 
been  the  belief  of  the  whole  church  for  several  centuries, 
according  to  the  confession  of  our  adversaries  ;  according  to 
our  opinion,  it  had  been  <=o  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  At 
the  present  day,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of 
Christians.  It  is  believed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  western  churches  ;n  communion  with  her.  Jt  is  believed 
by  ail  the  Lutheran  churches,  though  they  are  separated 
from  her.  Jt  is  believed  by  all  the  oriental  churches,  whether 
they  admit,  or  reject  her  communion.  Now  it  cannot  be  from 
any  partiality  to  the  Roman  Church,  that  the  Lutherans  pro- 
ffcss  this  doctrine.  They  are  the  first-born  of  the  reformation, 


,  why,  you  hlockhead,  answer  what  is  written  Exod.  xii.  It  is 
the  pasch,  that  i?,  the  psssover  of  the.  Lord.  As  soon  ns  I  bad  seen  this 
phantasm,  I  awake,  leap  out  of  bed,  examine  the  pa§sa£p,  an'}  by  means 
of  it  djspe!  every  difl&ruiiy  from  the  minds  of  my  ai.di«  nee.  Phut  eat  mu- 
litor  aifesst  ,•  (ater  fiterit  nn  albiif,  nikil  memin-  :  soflWM  enim  »arro:)  qi/i 
dtfxret  ;  Quin,  ignave,  rcstxtnrleas  ei  yvod  Exud.  xu.  'cribitttr;  est  cntm  Phase, 
loc  t:.ty  tran>>itui  turning  &>."  The  colour  of  i  Irs  supernatural  teacher  is 
<till  a  problrm.  The  b.shop,  probably,  with  Hos-'piman  (  Hist.  Sacram.  par. 
9.  fol.  26.)  may  ihmk  it  a  divine  revp.'atjpn  :  the  infallible  Luther  is,  how- 
i  v»  r,  of  opinion,  that,  it  was  an  illusion  of  ihr  de\'i!  ;  and  therefore  declares 
that  Zuingliug  qpd  all  who  follow  his  doctrim-,  are  insatanl/ed,  super- 
sat3«'j?rd,  and  pcrsa»ani7ed  ;  and  have  the  d»-vil  infused,  perfused,  and 
transfused  into  them.  (See  the  'figurine  .Divines,  Contra  Confessioncoi 
l.u»h«'ri,  tract  i;i.  p.  61.)  However  the  doctrine  of  Zn  nirhn?  has  b«*en  oon- 
.  firmed  by  act  of  parliament  5  and  this  must  satisfy  the  conscience  of  every 
orthodo*  churchman 
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the  lineal  descendants  of  the  great  Patriarch,  Luther.  Neither 
can  we  suppose,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  eastern 
churches,  since  tlieir  separation  from  those  of  the  west.  The, 
jealousy  with  which  religious  sects  view  each  other  excludes 
such  an  idea.  This  doctrine  then  must  have  been  universally 
adopted  before  the  disunion  of  the  western  and  eastern 
churches:  and,  as  this  disunion  can  in  some  instances,  be 
traced  back  to  the  fifth  century,  it  will  follow,  that  the  literal 
meaning  has  the  testimony,  of  almost  fifteen  a^es  in  its  favour. 
Certainly  an  opinion  of  such  antiquity,  and  such  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  in  the  Christian  church,  is  deserving  of  respect, 
snd  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  on  the  strongest  grounds. 
We  will  therefore  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  Bishop 
cf  Durham  builds  his  opposition  to  it. 

"  Our  Saviour  said"  (they  are  the  words  of  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  )  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you. 
But  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  his  body  was  not 
broken  ;  and  therefore  the  literal  meaning  could  not  have 
been  the  true  meaning"  (9)  This  is  ihe  tirst  of  the  "  con- 
clusive arguments,"  which  the  Bishop's  pastoral  solicitude  has 
transmitted  from  the  metropolis  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
for  their  instruction  and  edification.  That  they  have  received 
it  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  1  have  no  doubt.  It  is  their 
duty  le  do  so.  But  the  profane  eye  of  the  Catholic,  will  not 
so  easily  be  *ati*fied.  It  will  scrutinize  the  structure  of  this 
episcopal  syllogism,  and  will  soon  discover  its  defects.  Will 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  inform  us,  what  other  body  besides 
his  real  body,  Christ  suffered  to  be  broken  for  us.  Was  it 
not  hy  tiie  b- caking  of  his  real  body,  that  our  redemption  was 
effected  ?  I:  then  he  gave  the  body  that  was  broken  lor  us,  he 
gave  his  real,  and  not  figurative  body.  It  is  plain  that  the  Greek 
participle,  though  in  the  present,  time,  has  a  future  significa- 
tion ;  so  very  plain,  that  the  prelate  himself,  within  the  short 
space  of  six  pages,  forgetting  his  former  objection,  gives  it 
that  signification.  "  The  bread,"  says  he,  which  Christ  brake, 
was  an  emblem  of  his  body  to  he  broken  (10). 

if  my  right  reverend  adversary  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
solution  of  his  difficulty,  he  will  allow  me  to  propose  to  him 
an  argument  of  similar  form,  and  equally  conclusive  When 
the  an^el  announced  to  the  Virgin  the  future  birth  of  the 
.Messiah,  he  said,  "  the  holy  thing  which  is  born  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God"  (11).  i5ut  at  that  time  the  Messiah 

(9)  C rounds   p.   1. 

(!«')  Ib^d.  -Vc.  p.  8. 

(II)  In  tfi*»  original,  the  participles  in  both  passages  a rf  in  tlio  present 
tim.  *a  yi;.-ufH'.n,  Luke  1.  35.  and  *A»>/»i»fly,  1.  Cor.  XL  24.  To  tf>e  foinirr 
the  Engli.sh  tiaiislators  gave  very  pi-ptrly  a  future  Mgnificaiiop  j  to  the 
latter  they  gave  very  prudently  a  present  signification.  The  rutui*  sa- 
vour«d  toe  much  cf  the  errors  of  popery. 
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was  not  born  :  therefore  the  literal  meaning  could  not  be  the 
true  meaning,  and  the  angel  spoke  not  of  a  real,  but  a  figu- 
rative Messiah.  If  the  bishop  venture  to  answer  this  argu- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  answer 
his  own  objection  against  the  Catholic  doctrine.  I  shall  there- 
fore beg-  permission  on  this  head  to  refer  him  to  himself. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  by 
the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  not  yet  abrogated,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  eat  blood  ;  and  thence  infers  that  it  is  very 
improbable  Christ  should  give  his  own  blood  to  Christians  in 
the  eucharist  (1).  If  there  be  any  person,  to  whom  this  ar- 
gument appears  "  conclusive/'  1  do  not  envy  him  his  powers 
of  discernment :  for  my  own  part  I  should  conceive  I  oiTered 
an  insult  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  were  I  seriously  to 
attempt  to  refute  it.  Tantitm  va/eat,  quantum  valere  potest. 

"  But/'  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  "  Christ  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  himself  in  figurative  language"  (2).  He 
\vas  so  :  and  the  great  d  fierence  between  his  language  on 
i hose  occasions,  and  his  language  at  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament,  forms  in  iny  mind,  a  strong  argument  that  the 
latter  was  meant  to  be  understood  literally  and  not  figuratively. 
I  know  that  our  adversaries  are  accustomed  to  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  expressions,  "  1  am  the  vine,  I  am  the 
cloor.  &c."  but  I  have  still  to  learn  on  what  that  confidence 
is  founded.  Jn  these  prepositions  the  predicate  is  indefinite  : 
it  is  not  demonstratively  fixed  to  any  one  particular  object, 
as  in  the  words  "  this  is  my  body ."  We  do  not  read  that  Christ 
ever  laid  his  hand  on  a  vine,  and  said,  I  am  this  vine,  or  took 
hold  of  a  door,  and  said,  1  am  this  door.  Let  the  unprejudiced 
reader  turn  to  the  passages  in  question,  and  he  will  imme- 
diately see  that  they  are  allegorical.  "  He  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfokl,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  But 
lie  that  entereth  in  by  the  door,  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  : 
1  am  the  door:  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved. "  "  I  am  the  vine,  and  my  father  is  the  husbandman. — 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  frint  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine  ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye,  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  From  the  whole  context  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  figurative  language  :  but  in  the  institution  of 
tiie  sacrament,  there  is  not  the  remotest  intimation  that  the 
'is  "  this  is  my  body/'  are  figurative  language.  In  the 
former  the  sign  is  used  for  the  thing  signified;  in  the  latter, 
if  the  literal  be  not  the  true  meaning,  the  thing  signified  is 
used  for  the  sign.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  these 

(1)  Grounds,  Sec.  p.  2. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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passages,  is  so  strikingly  marked,  that  I  think  myself  fully 
justified  in  drawing  from  that  difference  the  conclusion,  that 
the  expression  '*  this  is  my  body/'  was  meant  to  be  understood 
literally. 

The  right  rev-jrcnd  prelate  has,  however,  two  other  pas- 
sages to  produce,  which  he  considers  as  exactly  similar  to 
the  words,  "this  is  my  body,"  and  which  must,  nevertheless, 
be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  The  first  is  taken  from 
St.  Paul,  "  And  that  rock  was  Christ,"  not,  he  adds,  "  literally 
Christ,  but  figuratively  an  emblem  of  Christ.1'  (3  Now,  I 
could  wish  to  learn  what  meaning  the  bishop  assigns  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding — "  Our  fathers  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
drink  :  lor  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them."  Was  this  spiritual  meat,  and  this  spiritual  drink,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  re- 
commends in  his  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  his  protestant 
brethren  ?  If  it  was,  then  they  truly  ate  and  drank  Christ : 
>;»iritual  rock  of  which  they  drank  was  no  emblem  of 
Christ;  it  was  Christ  himself.  Does  he  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve tluit  the  spiritual  rock  was  in  reality  a  material  rock  ; 
and  that  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed  the  Israelites,  was  in 
reality  a  material  rock  that  never  moved  from  its  place  r  Even 
this  singular  hypothesis  can  be  of  no  service  to  its  advocate. 
For  the  whole  passage  is  evidently  figurative.  The  apostle 
declares  that  he  is  speaking  of  figures,  and  of  course  we  con- 
clude, that  he  is  to  bo  understood  riot  literally,  but  figuratively. 
In  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  the  case  is  very  different. 
There  we  have  no  intimation  of  any  figurative  language,  and 
consequently  we  are  not  prepared  for  it. 

The  other  .parallel  expression  adduced  by  the  bishop,  is 
that  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  *'  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood/'  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that 
1  do  not  perfectly  understand  his  reasoning  on  it ;  but  unless 
he  prove,  what  1  am  sure  he  cannot  prove,  that  its  meaning 
is,  this  cup  is  the  figure  of  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  £ 
do  not  see  what  assistance  he  can  derive  from  it.  It  evidently 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  words  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke  :  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament. 

But  it  is  principally  on  "  the  memorable  discourse,  which 
Christ  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Capernaum,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  rests  his  cause."  "  He  could  almost  persuade 
himself  that  an  attentive  and  impartial  comparison  of  it,  with 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  wrould  induce  the  remarker 
ind  bis  friends  to  change  their  sentiments."  (4-J  I  fear,  how- 

(3)  Grounds,  p.  9. 

(4)  lbi<J.  p.  3. 
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,  that  the  seal  of  the  prelate  sometimes  Indulges  in  fal- 
lacious expectations.  So  far  am  I  from  being  induced  to 
change  tny  sentiments  by  this  discourse,  that  I  conceive  it 
(and  in  this  1  believe  every  catholic  thinks  with  me)  to  afford 
the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  To  it 
we  constantly  appeal,  and  I  hope  soon  to  convince  the  reader 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  we  do  appeal  to  it.  1  will  fir;>t 
transcribe  the  principal  passages  in  that  discourse,  and  then 
inquire  which  of  the  two,  the  catholic,  or  the  protestant  be- 
lief, is  the  more  consonant  to  them. 

"  I  am  the  bread  of  life — the  living  bread,  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  1  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which 
1  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  son  of  man  ami  drink  his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you,  For 
my  flesh  is  meat,  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink,  indeed/* 

JNow  I  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  lhat,  in  the  catholic 
aystern,  this  language  is  plain  and  intelligible,  while  in  the 
protestant  il  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  no  inge- 
nuity can  impart  to  it  a  rational  meaning.  If,  as  catholics 
teach,  the  words  "  this  is  my  body  ;  this  is  my  blood/' are  to  be 
understood  literally  and  not  figuratively,  if  in  the  eucharist,the 
bread  and  wine  become  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  then 
it  is  indeed  true  that  we  eat  "  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  flesh  which  Christ  gave  for  the 
life  of  the  world  :"  then  indeed,  "  we  eat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood  :"  then  with  reason  may  it  be  said  that  "  his  flesh 
is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed."  But  if,  as  the 
Church  of  England  teaches,  the  words  of  the  institution  of 
the  r>j  eminent  aie  not  to  he  understood  literally,  if  in  the 
eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are  mere  emblems  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  then  it  cannot  be  true,  that  we  eat  the  flesh 
which  Christ  gave  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  then  we  eat  only 
the  figure  of  his  fle>h,  and  drink  only  the  figure  of  his  blood  : 
then  his  flesh  is  not  meat  indeed,  nor  his  blood  drink  indeed  ; 
but  meat  is  the  emblem  of  his  flesh,  and  drink  is  the  emblem 
of  his  blood.  And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  the  presumptuous 
temerity  of  these  men,  who  first  maintain  that  the  scriptures 
alone  can  be  the  ground  of  our  faith,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  believe  whatever  is  clearly  delivered  in  the  scriptures  ;  and 
then  come  forward  and  unblusningly  propound  as  matters  of 
faith,  doctrines  which  not  only  are  not  consonant,  but  are 
even  contradictory  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  scrip, 
tures.  Christ  says,  "  this  is  my  body  ;"  they  say,  it  is  not 
his  body  :  Christ  says,  "  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed,"  they  say  his  flesh  is  not  meat  indeed,  nor 
his  blood  drink  indeed  ;  and  because  we  refuse  to  believe 
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them  in  preference  to  him,  we  are  called  un scriptural ;  we 
are  ridiculed  as  ideots ;  we  are  condemned  to  the  torments  of 
hell  as  idolators.  (5)  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  scriptural  adver- 
saries can  make  us  feel  in  our  rights,  as  well  as  in  our  repu- 
tations :  and  because  we  will  not  swear  that  when  Christ  said, 
"  this  is  my  body/'  he  meant  it  was  not  his  body,  and  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  an  opinion,  which  even  the  in- 
fallible Luther  declares  to  have  been  first  taught  by  the  father 
of  lies,  we  are  denied  the  proudest  distinctions,  the  best  pri- 
vileges of  Englishmen. 

Nothing  however,  more  forcibly  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
the  catholic  doctrines  on  this  subject,  than  the  difficulty,  which 
figurative  expositors  experience  in  their  endeavours  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  passages  "  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,  &c."  Of  this,  I  wish  for  no  better  proof 
than  what  is  furnished  by  the  learned  prelate  himself.  Within 
the  short  space  of  two  pages,  he  has  made  five  attempts  to 
explain  them,  but  he  has  found  this  land  of  figures  a  land  of 
mist  and  darkness  :  at  each  step  he  has  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  Seve- 
ral of  his  explanations  are  what  a  logician  would  term  obscurum 
per  obscurius.  Let  the  reader  judge. 

1st  Explanation. — "  To  eat  Christ"  (under  this  expression, 
the  bishop  comprises  the  meaning  of  all  the  pages  transcribed 
before)  "  is  to  incorporate  with  the  mind  the  spiritual  food  of 
faith  and  righteousness/'  (6)  To  incorporate  with  the  mind 
the  spiritual  food  of  faith  and  righteousness  !  T  trust  it  will 
not  be  thought  disrespectful,  if  I  decline  making  any  com- 
ment on  this  explanation.  To  an  orthodox  intellect  it  may 
probably  be  sufficiently  perspicuous :  to  mine  it  is  an  un- 
known tongue.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  and  who  can  hear  it? 

2d  Explanation  — "  To  eat  Christ  is  to  imbibe  his  doctrines, 
to  digest  his  precepts,  and  to  live  by  his  example/'  (7)  This 
explanation  is  meant,  I  presume,  to  detail  the  whole  process 
of  mental  incorporation  mentioned  in  the  last,  which  we  are 
now  told  consists  in  drinking  one  thing,  digesting  another, 
and  living  by  a  third  ;  in  drinking  doctrines,  digesting  pre- 
cepts, and  living  by  example. 

3d  Explanation. — "  We  eat  Christ  by  having  him  in  our 
minds,  and  meditating  oo  his  life  and  sufferings.''  (8)  This 

(5)  Grounds,  p.  8. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  G. 

(7)  Ibid. 

'8)  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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explanation  possesses  a  merit,  to  which  the  two  preceding 
explanations  can  make  no  claim.  It  can  be  understood.  To 
me,  however,  it  appears  equally  remote  from  the  true  mean- 
ing of  our  Saviour.  To  say  of  a  man  who  reads  a  book  with 
avidity,  that  he  eats  the  book,  is  no  violation  of  the  propriety 
of  language  ;  and  thus  Ezechiel  is  recorded  to  have  eaten  the 
roll  of  prophecy.  But  to  say  of  one  who  thinks  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  another,  that  he  eats  his  flesh  and  drinks  his  blood, 
is  a  harsh,  unnatural  expression,  which  the  utmost  extrava- 
gance of  oriental  metaphor  cannot  justify.  Though  the  right 
reverend  prelate  has  referred  me  to  Homer,  as  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  the  gospel,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  sought  in 
Homer  for  a  similar  expression.  His  heroes  may,  indeed, 
gnaw  their  hearts,  through  grief  and  indignation:  but  I  do 
not  find  that  Achilles  ever  ate  the  flesh  and  drank  the  blood 
of  Patroclus,  or  Priam  that  of  Hector,  though  the  former, 
thought  frequently  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  avid  the  latter 
as  frequently  on  the  fall  of  his  son. 

4fh  Explanation. — "  To  eat  Christ  is  to  believe  in  him  ; 
and  to  eat  his  flesh  is  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  him, 
especially  of  his  death/'  (9)  Here  the  right  reverend  prelate 

-  ars  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  indulgence  which  he 
granted  in  the  preceding  explanation.  '«  To  eat  Christ  is  to 
believe  in  him  "  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  contended  that  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  meditate  on  his  life  and  sufferings, 
>re  synonimous  expressions.  Thousands  believe  in  him,  who 
never  meditate  on  his  life  and  sufferings.  These,  however,  we 
now  learn,  also  eat  him.  Of  course  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
the  preceding  was  but  a  partial  and  very  inadequate  expla- 

:on.  A  distinction,  however,  is  drawn  between  eating 
Christ  and  eating  his  tlesh  :  for  the  latter  it  is  not  only  re- 
quisite to  believe  in  him;  we  must  moreover  keep  up  the 
remembrance  of 'him,  especially  of  his  death.  What  founda- 
tion there  may  be  for  this  distinction,  I  know  not. 

.Oth  Explanation. — "To  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  therefore, 
and  to  drink  his  blood  at  the  sacrament,  are  figurative  terms 
to  denote  an  act  of  faith,  by  which  we  profess  our  faith  in 
Christ,  and  commemorate  his  death,  by  eating  the  repre- 
ss ntutive  and  vicarious  elements  of  bread  and  wine."  (10)  Thus 

length  are  we  arrived  at  the  important  conclusion,  which 
the  right  reverend  prelate  has  been  so  long  in  search  of.  To 
cat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  eat,  not  his 
body,  but  bread,  as  a  representation  and  substitute  for  his 
body,  and  to  drink,  not  his  blood,  but  wine,  as  a  representu- 

{9}  Grounds,  p.  6. 
Mo)  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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tion  and  substitute  for  his  blood.  Now,  I  appeal  to  every  dis- 
passionate reader,  whether  the  Je\vs  at  Capernaum  were  so 
much  to  blame  for  not  understanding  in  this  manner  the 
vvo»xls  of  our  Saviour.  Here  we  have  seen  a  prelate  of  dis- 
tinruished  abilities  and  erudition  toiling  and  writhing  under 
the  difficulty  of  the  investigation;  adopting  four  different 
explanations  before  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon 
the  true  one  ;  and  afterwards  so  convinced  of  the  obscurity  of 
his  labours,  that  he  determines  to  write  seven  more  pages  in 
order  to  explain  that  explanation.  How  then  can  we  expect 
that  the  Jews  should  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  ? 
They  were  a  poor  unlettered  crowd  :  they  possessed  not  the 
advantage  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue  : 
they  could  not  acquire  that  theological  acumen  and  biblical 
discernment,  which  the  Bishop  informs  us  is  only  to  be  found 
in  protestant  universities.  (1)  Though  he  blame  them,  I  re- 
ally think  they  were  more  deserving  of  pity  than  censure  : 
and  1  conceive  the  majority  of  my  readers,  instead  of  con- 
demning them,  will  wonder  why  our  Saviour  did  not  con- 
descend to  their  ignorance,  and  tell  them,  that  he  was 
speaking  figuratively,  and  only  wished  his  disciples  to  visit 
a  protestant  church,  and  there  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  drink 
a  cup  of  wine.  This  would  at  once  have  done  away  every 
difficulty. 

But  is  it  then  so  very  evident  that  the  Jews  did  mistake  the 
meaning  of  our  Saviour  on  this  occasion  ?  That  they  under- 
stood him  to  speak  of  a  real  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  of  a  real 
drinking  of  his  blood,  I  acknowledge  :  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  understands  him  to  speak  of  a  figurative  eating, 
and  a  figurative  drinking,  I  cannot  deny.  Their  opinions  are 
evidently  contradictory  :  but  I  have  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  disputing  the  statements  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, that  he  will  not,  I  trust,  be  disappointed,  if  I  hesitate 
to  prefer  his  authority  before  theirs,  i  have  therefore  con- 
sidered the  subject  with  no  small  degree  of  attention  :  and 
the  more  I  have  considered  it,  the  more  reason  have  I  seen 
to  believe,  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  right.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  they  mav  not  have  formed  erroneous  conclusions  in 
their  own  minds,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  manclucation 
of  our  Saviour's  body  was  to  be  effected  ;  but  in  as  much  as 
they  understood  him  to  speak  of  a  real  eating  aiid  a  real  drink- 
ing, so  far  I  contend  that  they  understood  his  real  meaning. 

From  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist,  we  learn  that  the 
audience  of  our  blessed  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  of  thwse  who  beliered,  and  those  who 

(1)  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  p.   10,  11.     Quarto  edition. 
C2 
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disbelieved,  his  mission.  Now  had  these  differed  respecting 
the  meaning  of  his  discourse,  there  would  have  been,  1  con- 
fess, some  grounds  for  the  bishop's  opinion.  But  they  were 
unanimous  on  this  subject :  both  understood  him  to  speak  of 
a  real  eating  of  his  body,  and  a  real  drinking  of  his  blood. 
If  the  latter  asked,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat ;"  the  former  exclaimed,  "  this  is  a  hard  saying,  and  who 
Can  hear  it!"  Many  of  them  even  abandoned  him,  and  went 
over  to  his  enemies.  Hence  we  must  adopt  one  of  these  two 
conclusions  :  either  that  our  Lord  did  not  speak  of  a  figurative 
eating,  or  that  he  addressed  his  audience  in  a  language,  which 
neither  his  enemies  nor  his  friends  could  understand.  Now 
the  latter  of  these  suppositions  appears  on  the  very  face  of  it 
utterly  improbable.  He  did,  indeed,  sometimes  employ  enig- 
matical language  ;  but  then  it  was  on  very  different  occasions. 
Here  he  was  delivering  instruction  to  those  who  sought  it:  he 
was  explaining  to  them  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  ordinance 
in  the  religion,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  establish  :  and 
consequently  he  would  employ  such  language  as  was  most 
proper  to  convey  his  meaning,  and  would  explain  such  pas- 
sages as  he  had  perceived  to  be  misunderstood.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  been  present,  and  had  heard 
the  Jews  ask,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  tlesh  to  eat?" 
Would  he  not  immediately  have  exclaimed,  •'  you  are  under 
a  mistake.  He  speaks  not  of  a  real,  but  of  a  figurative  eating. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy.  To  eat  Christ,  is  to  believe  in 
him,  to  have  him  in  your  mind,  and  to  meditate  on  him."  But 
did  our  Saviour  answer  in  this  manner  ?  Did  he  tell  them, 
that  they  misunderstood  him,  that  he  was  speaking  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  ?  No.  He  endeavoured  to  confirm  them  in  their 
opinion.  He  repeated  his  former  assertion  :  he  inculcated  it 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  language  could  furnish  :  he  de- 
clared that  their  salvation  depended  on  their  adherence  to  it  : 
and  to  impress  it  the  deeper  in  their  minds,  he  confirmed  it 
with  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you — for  my  flesh  is  meat  in- 
deed, and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  cirinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me;  and  I  in  him.  As 
the  living  Father  has  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he 
that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me."  i  appeal  to  every 
impartial  reader,  whether  the  manifest  import  of  these  words 
be  not  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  a  real  mandu- 
rution,  which  they  had  previously  conceived.  Truly,  if  this 
were  a  mistake,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  must,  I  think,  confess, 
that  Christ,  the  God  of  ail  truth,  exerted  all  his  power  to  lead 
his  unsuspecting  hearers  into  error. 


XL. 


The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  appear  to  have  listened  to  this 
urse  with  extraordinary  interest.  Like  his  adversaries, 
they  had  understood  him  in  the  literal  and  not  in  a  figurative 
sense  :  and  like  them  they  had  been  perplexed  at  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  such  a  doctrine.  When  therefore  the 
objection  was  proposed,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat?"  they  seemed  to  have  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hope,  that  it  would  be  explained  in  a  sense  less  repugnant  to 
their  notions  and  feelings.  They  were  disappointed  ;  aud  ex- 
pressed their  disappointment  by  exclaiming,  "  this  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  who  can  hear  it  ?M  Thus  a  new  opportunity  was 
offered  our  Saviour  of  undeceiving  them,  if  his  former  words 
had  been  misunderstood.  Yet  what  did  he  do?  He  permitted 
them  to  depart,  and  attributed  their  apostacy  not  to  mistake, 
but  to  incredulity  ;  "  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.** 
This  observation  alone  appears  to  me  to  put  the  question  at 
rest.  That  doctrine  which  they  disbelieved  was  evidently  the 
doctrine  of  really  eating  the  body,  and  really  drinking  the 
blood,  of  Christ  :  now  Christ  certainly  would  not  reproach 
them  with  the  disbelief  of  any  other  doctrine  than  that  which 
he  had  taught  ;  therefore  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  respecting  the  eating  of  his  body  and  the  drinking 
of  his  blood,  was  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  and  not  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

After  the  departure  of  the  disciples,  our  Lord  turned  to  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  asked  them,  whether  they  also  meant  to 
leuve  him.  Now  what  was  their  answer  ?  Did  they  say,  that 
they  had  not  fallen  into  the  same  error  with  the  others,  but 
understood  him  to  have  spoken  of  a  figurative  eating,  and  a 
figurative  drinking  t  On  the  contrary  they  appear  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  experienced  the  same  difficulties,  but  had 
captivated  their  judgment  unto  the  obedience  of  faith.  They 
believe  all  that  he  has  said,  because  they  know  him  to  be  the 
Messiah.  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  have  known  that  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Thys  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord,  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  the  apostacy  of 
the  discipks,  and  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  all  concur  to  prove 
that  our  Saviour  spoke,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  real  and  not  a 
figurative  eating  of  his  flesh,  and  of  a  real  and  not  a  figurative 
drinking  of  h's  blood. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  discovered  a  passage,  which 
he  persuades  himself  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the'meaning 
of  our  Saviour.  After  the  disciples  had  expressed  their  surprise 
at  his  doctrine,  he  replied,  "  Does  this  oflend  you  ?  What 
and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
b«fore  ?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneih,  the  flesh  profiteth 


rfothing  :  tlie  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life." 
This  passage,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing,"  was,  we  are  told,  expressly  meant  to  cor- 
rect the  misapplication  of  Christ's  former  words.  (2)  Now, 
here  also  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  right  reverend 
prelate.  To  me  the  fact  itself  appears  to  demonstrate  that 
this  passage  was  not  meant  for  any  such  purpose.  Had  Christ 
intended  by  it  to  remove  the  impression,  which  his  former 
discourse  had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  it  would 
infallibly  have  removed  that  impression.  Had  he  designed  by 
it  to  teach  that  he  had  spoken  of  a  figurative  eating  and  drink- 
ing, they  would  have  understood  him  in  that  .sense  ;  and  if 
they  had  so  understood  him,  they  would  not  have  abandoned 
him.  The  very  fact  of  their  having  abandoned  him  after  these 
words  shews  that  they  did  not  consider  them  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  for  there  certainly  could  be  no- 
thing in  the  figurative  doctrine  so  shocking  to  the  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  the  disciples,  as  to  induce  them  to  disbelieve  a 
man,  whom  they  had  seen  working  the  most  stupendous  mi- 
racles, and  whom  on  the  faith  of  those  miracles  they  had 
followed  as  the  promised  Messiah.  If  then  it  be  asked,  what 
sense  I  affix  to  the  passage  in  question,  I  would  consider  it  as 
^an  illustration,  and  would  paraphrase  it  in  this  manner  :  "  As 
it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  and  the  body  without  the  spirit 
is  but  a  lifeless  corpse,  so  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you  are  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  soul.  Unless  you  believe 
them  you  are  dead.  And  there  are  some  among  you,  who  be- 
lieve not."  This  explanation  appears  to  me  the  most  natural 
comment  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  most  conso- 
nant to  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  convince  most  of  my 
readers,  that  the  catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist 
has  some  pretensions  to  the  title  of  scriptural  doctrine.  Indeed 
I  do  not  know  that  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  volumes  in  clearer  and  less  exceptionable 
terms.  I  shall  not  therefore,  fatigue  the  reader  by  noticing 
and  refuting  the  other  objections  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late. None  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  novelty. 
They  are  as  old  as  the  reformation :  one  of  them  is  of  still 
greater  antiquity  :  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity.  It  was  the  very 
objection  of  the  Jews  at  Capernaum.  When  our  Saviour  pro- 
mised us  his  flesh  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  they  thought 
it  impossible,  and  exclaimed,  "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat?"  In  like  manner,  when  we  say  that  in  the  eu- 
charist  Christ  gives  us  his  flesh  there  really  present  to  eat, 

(2)   Grounds,  p.  4. 
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and  his  blood  there  really  present  to  drink,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  and  calls  out,  how  can 
Christ's  body  be  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  how  can  it  be 
eaten  by  many  different  persons  at  the  same  time?  When  he 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  Go«I's  omnipotence, 
when  he  can  clearly  explain  the  relations  which  spirits  bear 
to  time  and  place,  when  he  can  shew  us  what  that  is  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  in  matter, 
then  we  shall  listen  with  deference  to  his  decisions  on  these 
questions  :  till  then  he  may,  if  he  think  it  more  prudent, 
imitate  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  and  disciples  at  Caper- 
naum :  but  he  must  permit  us  to  follow  the  docility  of  the 
apostles  :  like  them  to  subject  our  understanding  to  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  with  Peter  to  say,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life  :  we  believe  and  have  known  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God." 

But  to  have  shewn  that  we  had  misunderstood  the  words  of 
Christ,  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  was  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  accuse  us  of  idolatry  ;  and,  as  if  we  were  already 
condemned,  pronounces  us  aliens  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
His  zeal,  however,  is  not  without  a  precedent  to  justify  it. 
We  have  before  heard  of  men,  "  who  could  strain  at  a  gnat, 
while  they  swallowed  a  camel  :"  and  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late may  in  like  manner  be  allowred  to  neglect  the  fashionable 
vices  of  the  age,  that  he  may  the  more  efficaciously  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  imaginary  idolatry  of 
the  catholics.  Than  this,  he  appears  to  think,  no  offence  cau 
be  committed  less  problematical  in  its  nature,  or  more  per- 
nicious in  its  consequences.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament,  he  saw  the  table  of  the  liou&e 
of  Lords  covered  with  bills  of  divorce,  and  he  was  silent; 
from  a  late  investigation  he  became  acquainted  with  those 
mysteries  of  iniquity  which  have  roused  the  indignation  ot 
the  country  ;  and  he  still  was  silent :  he  daily  sees  instances 
of  that  moral  and  political  corruption,  which  characterize  the 
present  times;  and  yet  he  still  observes  the  most  obstinate 
silence.  Against  the  seducer,  the  adulterer,  the  peculator  of 
the  public  money,  he  has  no  charges  to  preach,  no  pamphlets 
to  publish,  no  memorials  to  present  to  his  Majesty  ;  all  his 
curses  are  reserved  for  his  catholic  brethren.  Them  he  pro- 
nounces guilty  of  sacrilege,  blasphemy,  and  idolatry  :  theiu 
he  represents  as  worthy  of  hatred  here,  and  of  endless  lor 
njjents  hereafter.  (G)  And  for  what  purpose  is  all  this 

(3)  Grounds,  p.  8. 
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add  to  the  discontent  of  five  millions  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, who  claim,  and  have  hitherto  claimed  in  vain,  the  com- 
mon rights  and  privileges  of  their  countrymen?  Let  him  look 
at  the  condition  of  Europe.  The  Continent  is  at  the  feet  of 
Bonaparte :  and  woe  to  this  empire  of  its  inhabitants  ever 
become  a  disunited  people.  <(  Every  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation;  and  every  city  divided  against 
itself  shall  not  stand." 

But  let  us  inquire  in  what  manner  the  bishop  proves  the 
justice  of  this  charge.  It  is  in  a  very  summary  way.  "  If/' 
says  he,  "  the  papist  worship  the  host  as  the  image  of  God,  or 
take  that  fora  transubstantiated  God,  which  (for  reasons  before 
given)  is  no  God  ;  in  either  case  it  is  a  violation  of  the  second 
commandment,  and  is  idolatry."  It  may,  probably,  be  suffi- 
cient to  reply  in  a  similar  style  :  if  the  Catholics  worship  as 
Christ,  that  which  (for  reasons  before  given)  is  Christ,  it  is  no 
violation  of  the  second  commandment,  and  no  idolatry.  But, 
even  were  the  bishop's  supposition  true,  would  the  conse- 
quence necessarily  follow  ?  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think 
so.  If,  conceiving  that  to  be  Christ,  which  in  reality  is  not 
Christ,  I  worship  it  as  Christ,  I  am  guilty  of  a  mistake,  but  I 
am  not  guilty  of  idolatry  My  adoration  is  directed  to  Christ, 
and  as  such  will  be  accepted  by  him.  When  Sysigambis  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Hephsestion,  whom  she  took  for  Alexander,  was 
it  an  act  of  treason  ?  Adoration  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and 
must  be  directed  to  some  object  apprehended  by  the  mind. 
Consequently  in  the  eucharist  we  do  not  adore  bread  and 
wine,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  do  not  believe  bread  and 
wine  to  exist  in  it.  We  adore  only  Christ  himself  The  con- 
trary notion  is  so  preposterous,  that  I  do  not  think  it  could 
find  adtnision  into  any  mind  but  that  of  an  orthodox  church- 
man. He  is  taught  that  in  the  sacrament  he  receives  the- 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
believes  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  not  to  exist  in  the 
sacrament:  and  such  a  man  may  perhaps  persuade  himself 
that  the  Catholic  adores  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  believes  neither  bread  nor  wine  to 
«xist  in  the  eucharist.  To  all  others  it  will  appear  impos- 
sible. 

As  this  accusation  of  idolatry  is  a  new  subject,  I  conceive 
it  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  right  reverend  prelate,  of  vindicating  a 
most  insulting  passage  in  his  original  Charge:  that  our  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist  necessarily  disposes  the  mind  of  the 
Caiholic  to  worship  creatures  for  the  Creator.  In  reply  the 
Bemarker  asked,  what  answer  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would 


to  an  Unitarian,  who,  in  like  manner,  should  assert  that 
the  established  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  neces>arily 
disposed  the  protest  ant  mind  to  adore  the  creature  instead  of 
the  Creator?  It  is  amusing  to  ob>erve  how  reluctant  the 
bishop  and  his  advocates  are  to  reply  to  this  question :  and 
with  what  anxiety  they  endeavour  to  evade  it  by  instituting  a 
parallel  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  churches.  This, 
however,  is  only  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  readers. 
I  might  easily  object  to  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  : 
but  !  do  not  wish  to  multiply  the  subjects  or  discussion. 
Whoever  has  observed  how,  in  the  course  ot  this  controversy, 
each  reply  and  rejoinder  has  added  to  their  number, 
will  confess  that  it  is  more  expedient  to  com; act  than  to 
extend  its  limits  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  re- 
newing the  pledge  which  has  been  repeatedly  given  by  the 
Remarker:  that  if  the  bishop  or  his  advocates  wi.l  condescend 
to  answer  his  question,  he  will  shew  that  their  answer  will 
prove  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  bishop's  insulting  sug- 
gestion. Till  they  do  this,  the  public  will  consider  their 
silence  as  a  confession  that  it  is  unfounded. 

From  idolatry,  the  bishop  proceeds  to  the  denial  of  the 
cup,  a  subject  on  which  his  orthodoxy  prompts  him  to  con- 
demn us  of  sacrilege.  With  opprobrious  terms  I  have  no 
concern.  Them  1  shall  leave  to  the  discretion  of  my 
right  reverend  opponent,  and  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  arguments.  On  this  subject,  "  the  points 
at  issue  between  us"  (he  must  indulge  me  in  the  ex- 
pression) are,  first,  whether  there  be  any  command  that 
all  Christians  should  communicate  in  both  kinds  ,  .secondly, 
whether  the  participation  of  the  cup  be  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment; and,  thirdly,  whether  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church  proves  the  refusal  of  the  cup  to  be  a  sacrilege. 

1. — That  there  is  such  a  command,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
attempts  to  shew  by  the  following  argument :  "  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  take,  eat,  is  obligatory  on  the  whole  body  of 
Christians,  without  any  restriction  of  the  bread  to  the 
apostles  then  present:  and  it  requires  all  the  prejudice 
of  education  to  find  in  the  word  all,  of  the  other  command 
"  drink  ye  all  of  this/'  a  restraining  power,  which  could  im- 
ply the  exclusion  of  all  Christians  who  were  not  present  from 
the  participation  of  the  cup."  (4-)  Is  this  wit,  or  is  it  argu- 
ment ?  Whatever  it  may  be,  we  at  least  are  not  such  idiot* 
as  to  believe  that  the  words,  drink  ye  all  of  this,  imply  a» 
"  exclusion  of  all  Christians,  who  were  not  present,  from 
th*  cnp.  Ii  there  no  medium  between  a  command  addressed 
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(4)  Grounds,  Sec.  p.  9'- 
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ia  all  Christians,  and  a  prohibition  addressed  to  all  ?  If  we 
do  not  allow  the  word*  to  be  a  command,  must  it  necessarily 
follow  that  we  understand  them  as  a  prohibition?— -But,  if 
the  right  reverend  prelate  believe  that  "  no  one  ever  doubted 
of  take,  eat,  being  a  command  obligatory  on  the  whole  body 
of  Christians,"  h$  must  allow  me  to  inform  him  that  he  is  in 
error.  The  very  fact  itself  proves  that  these  words  contain 
no  such  command.  The  apostles  were  sitting  at  table  with 
our  Saviour:  he  took  bread,  brake  it  into  pieces,  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  them,  saying:  take,  eat,  this  is  niy  bodyt 
What  but  the  prejudice  of  education  can  discover  in  these 
words  a  command  addressed  to  all  succeeding  generations? 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  gave  it  to  them  to  drink  in  succes- 
sion, saying:  "  drink  ye  all  of  this."  And  here,  again, 
what  but  the  prejudice  of  education  can  discover  in  these 
words  a  second  command  addressed  in  like  manner  to  all 
generations?  I  do  believe  that  every  reader,  whose  mind  is 
not  predisposed  by  theological  doctrines,  will  confess  with 
me,  that  both  expressions  were  no  more  than  invitations  ad- 
dressed by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  to  eat  his  body  and  drink 
his  blood  in  the  sacrament,  which  he  then  instituted. 

2.— Is  the  participation  of  the  cup  essential  to  the  sacra- 
ment ?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  repeatedly  asserts  that  it  is ; 
but  by  his  own  concessions  sufficiently  proves  that  it  is  not. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  that  the  sacrament  can  remain,  when 
that  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  is  removed  Since  then, 
my  learned  adversary  allows,  that,  in  the  ancient  church, 
it  was  on  many  occasions  administered  under  one  kind  only, 
and  since  a  greater  authority  than  his,  an  act  of  parliament, 
permits,  in  certain  cases,  the  same  to  be  done  in  the  present 
church  of  England,  he  must,  I  think,  be  content  to  agree 
with  me,  that  the  cup  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  sacra- 
ment. 

S.-T— The  bishop  appears  to  ground  his  doctrine  principally 
on  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church.  Now  the  question  is 
net,  whether,  to  communicate  in  both  kinds  were  the  more 
general  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  (that  no  Catholic  will 
deny) :  but  whether  such  practice  be  so  essential  to  Christia- 
nity that  no  human  power  could  lawfully  alter  it.  We  main- 
tain that  it  was  not :  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  alteration  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  Remarks  by  several  instances  of 
the  alteration  of  ancient  practices,  which  by  the  laws  of  his 
church,  and  the  customs  of  his  own  courts,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  is  compelled  to  approve.  To  this  argument  no  an- 
«wer  has  been  attempted  either  by  the  b.shop  or  by  his  advo- 
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cates.     I  have  therefore  hitherto  a  right  to  consider  it  as  un- 
answerable  (5). 

Before  1  take  my  leave  of  this  subject,  I  must  notice  some 
observations  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  which  regard  the 
character  of  his  opponents,  more  than  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  which  they  have  undertaken  to  defend.  An  inference, 
which  the  Vindicator  had  drawn  from  the  works  of  Pope  Leo, 
has  afforded  the  bishop  an  opportunity  of  charging  that  wri- 
ter with  dismgenuousne?s,  misrepresentation,  and  shameless 
sophistry.  Reader,  these  are  serious  accusations :  and  if 
they  can  be  substantially  proved,  1  must  acknowledge;  that 
the  Vindicator  is  deserving  of  your  hatred  and  contempt.  Bat 
what  would  be  thy  sentiments  if  the  man  who  thus  accuses 
his  adversary,  were  himself  guilty  of  these  crimes;  if,  while 
he  displays  this  virtuous  indignation  against  the  imaginary 
misrepresentations  of  another,  he  were  actually  employed  in 
attempting  to  deceive,  by  misrepresentation,  the  confidence 
of  his  readers  i  The  Vindicator  had  understood,  and  does  still 
understand,  the  Pope  to  say  that  the  Manichees  endeavoured 
to  conceal  themselves  from  public  notice,  by  communicating 

(5)  In  defending  the  practice  of  his  church  the  Vindicator  had  alluded 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,"  and  had  observed  that  the  English  trans-« 
lators  had  improved  this  passage  by  substituting  the  conjunctive  particle 
and  in  the  p'ace  of  the  disjunctive  particle  or.  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
replies  :  "  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  n  and  KKI  should  be  often  used  one 
for  the  other,  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the  native  language  of  the  apostle 
the  particle  (vau)  was  used  in  both  senses."  On  this  valuable  specimen 
of  biblical  critic  sm,  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks.  First,  though 
Hebrew  scholars  are  acousomed  to  consider  the  conjunctive  as  having 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  disjunctive  particle,  is  it  certain  that  their  doc- 
trine is  accurate  *  In  all  the  instances  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  either  a  false  reading,  or  to  imply  not  a  disjunction,  but 
a  repetition  of  sume  other  words  in  the  sentence.  2.  What  has  this  doctrine 
to  do  with  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  Paul  ?  The  apostle  does  not  em- 
ploy the  conjunctive,  but  the  disjunctive  particle.  Let  then  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  shew,  that,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  disjunctive  has  the 
force  of  the  conjunctive  particle,  and  his  reasoning  will  apply.  Till  he  has 
done  this,  he  displays  his  erudition  to  little  purpose.  3. 1  will  allow  him, 
that  by  a  scriptural  bull,  the  inspired  writer  might  conceive,  that,  as  and 
meant  or  in  Hebrew,  or  might  mean  and  in  Greek;  but,  in  return,  I  shall 
insist  that  it  was  equally  probable,  that  he  would  use  and  for  or  in  Greek 
according  to  his  vernacular  idiom.  If  this  be  granted  me,  (and  1  see 
not  how  it  can  be  reasonably  denied,)  1  shall  maintain  that  the  passage, 
"  as  often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,"  sfcoofd  be  ren- 
dered "  as  often  as  ye  do  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup."— -The  truth 
is,  when  we  thus  take  the  liberty  of  altering  the  natural  signification  of 
words,  we  may  make  the  Scripture  spea,k  just  what  we  please. 

"  The  text  inspires  not  us,  but  we  the  t«tt  inspire." 
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with  the  Christians,  and  communicating,  too,  under  one  kind 
only.  Hence  it  was  inferred  (I  think  justly)  that  many  of 
the  congrega'ion,  also  communicated  in  the  same  manner: 
otherwise  the  very  refusal  to  take  the  cup  would  have  be- 
trayed those,  who  sought  thus  to  conceal  themselves.  Now, 
how  does  the  b>shop  endeavour  to  refute  this  inference  >  He 
pretend^  to  transcribe  the  whole  passage,  not  in  the  original 
language,  (it  did  not  suit  his  purpose,)  but  in  an  English 
translation:  and  in  that  translation  carefully  suppresses  the 
very  words, on  which  the  Vindicator's  reasoning  was  ground- 
ed The  Pope  says,  "  Cum  ad  tegendam  infidelitatem  suam 
nostris  audeant  intercsse  mysteriiss,  ita  in  sacramcntorum  com- 
munione  se  temperant ;  ut  interdum  tutius  lateant,  ore  indigno 
Christ  corpus  accipiunt,  sanguincm  aulem  redejnptionis  nostrcc 
haurie  omnino  declinant.'*  (6>  Jf  you  look  for  the  important 
words,  ut  tutius  latent,  that  they  may  more  safely  conceal  ttiem- 
selves,  you  will  not  find  them  in  the  bishop's  version.  In 
their  place  he  has  substituted,  to  impose  on  the  public"  (7)  a 
phrase  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  authority  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pontiff.  And  here  allow  me  to  ask  the  righi 
reverend  prelate,  whether  he  consider  the  two  phrases  as  be- 
ing of  exactly  the  same  import  ?  If  he  do,  what  reason  can. 
he  assign  for  rejecting  that,  which  was  more  conformable  to 
the  original?  If  he  do  not,  how  can  he  clear  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  misrepresentation  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  has  displayed  his  proficiently  in  the  art  of  adulterat- 
ing ancient  testimony.  He  has  favoured  us  with  a  version  of 
a  passage,  attributed  to  Pope  Gelasius  :  and  has  executed  this 
vers:on  with  as  much  fidelity  as  that  from  Pope  Leo.  It  is 
as  follows :  "  We  find  that  some  persons,  through  1  know 
not  what  superstition,  after  partaking  of  the  bread,  reins  the 
cup,  who,  without  doubt,  ought  10  receive  both  kind*,  or  to 
abstain  from  both''  (8).  Now  the  real  words  of  the  pontiff 
are:  We  find  that  some  persons,  after  partaking  of  the  sacred 
body,  abstain  from  the  rup  of  the  sacred  blood,  who  (because 
they  are  said  to  be  influenced  by  I  know  not  what  supersti- 
tion) should  undoubtedly  receive  both  kinds,  or  be  excluded 
from  both  kinds  Compcrimus,  quod  quida?nt  sumta  tantuni- 
modo  cnrpafis  sacri  portione  a  calice  sacri  cruoris  abstine&U. 
Qut  proculdubio  (quantum  nescio  qua  supcrstitione  docentur  ob- 
strmgij  o>ul  Integra  sacrarncnta  percipiant,  aut  ah  integris  arce- 

(6)  S«rmon  4,    De  quad  rag. 
(1)  Grounds,   Sec.  p.  23. 
(8)  Grounds,  &c.  p.  24. 
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).  Now,  besides  the  other  infidelities,  in  the  bishop's 
version,  why,  I  a^k,  was  the  passnge  within  the  parenthesis 
removed  From  its  place,  and  the  word  because  oir.Med.  I 
fear  for  this  reason,  that,  as  it  stood  in  the  original,  it  entirely 
refuted  the  inference  which  the  bishop  wished  to  draw  from 
it.  it  shewed  that  the  reason  why  they  were  to  bt  compelled 
to  receive  both  kinds  was,  because  they  refused  the  cup 
through  superstition,  and  at  the  same  time  intimates,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  that  superstition,  they  would  not  have 
been  molested.  If  the  reader  ask,  what  their  superstition 
was,  I  answer,  supposing  the  decree  to  be  genuine  (  JO)  and 
the  persons  alluded  to  3Janictiees,  that  it  consisted  in  believ- 
ing wine  to  be  the  creature  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  of  course 
incapable  of  being  consecrated  and  forbidden  to  be  drank. 
Whence  the  Pope  proceeds  to  condemn  them  of  a  great  sacri- 
lege, by  dividing  one  and  the  same  mystery.  Quia  divisio 
unius  ejusdemyuc  mysterii  sine  grandi  sacrilegio  non  potest  pro- 
ve'i lire. 

There  is  another  subject,  on  which,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Vindicator  has  been  guilty  of"  a  mis- 
representation, as  disingenuous  and  perverse  as  his  abuse  of 
Leo's  testimony/'  A  statute  of  Edward  VI.  c.  1 .  which  en- 
joins the  reception  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  communicant 
to  receive  more  than  one,  is  alleged  by  him  as  a  justification 
of  the  popish  denial  of  the  cup  to  those  who  are  able  to 
receive  both.— The  Vindicator  is  endeavouring  to  justify  the 
popish  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  :  but  the  permission  of 
the  eucharist  is  one  kind  only,  in  cases  of  necessity,  gives  no 
countenance  •*  to  the  entire  suppression  of  one  kind"  (1.)  It 
is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  here  again  find  myself 
compelled  to  retort  the  charge  in  the  teeth  of  the  right  re- 
verend accuser.  To  convict  his  adversary,  he  commits  the 
very  crime  of  which  he  accuses  him :  to  support  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation,  he  has  recourse  to  misrepresentation 
himself  He  suppresses  the  inference,  which  the  Vindicator 
drew  from  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tutes an  inference,  which  the  Vindicator  did  not  draw.  That 

(9)  Decret.  3,  part  dist.   11.  c.   12. 

(10)  The  bishop  asks  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt  its  authenticity.     I 
answer  several.      1.  The  letler,  from   which   it   professes  to  be  taken,  is 
not  to  {>•  found  in  any  coll«'Ction  of  the  letters  of  Oe!asiu».     2.  The  passage 
itself  appears  to  have  no  connexion   whatever  with  the  remainder  of  thft 
letter,  wfvch  occurs,  can.  23   q    2.  c,  '25.      3.   It  is  rot  noticed  by  any. 
writ**  who  I. red  before  the  twelfth  century. 

(1)  Grounds,  p.  33. 
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tvriter  did  not  allege  the  lawfulness  of  reefinng  under  ant 
kurj,  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  a  justification  of  the  denial  of 
the  cup,  when  there  was  no  necessity  ;  nor  did  he  argue  that 
the  permission  of  one  kind,  on  such  occasions,  pioved  the 
lawfulness  of  the  entire  suppression  of  one  kind-  This  rea- 
soning exists  no  where  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  immediate  point  in  discussion  was,  whether 
the  cup  were  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrament :  and  the 
Vindicator  contended,  that,  since,  it  might  be  lawfully  sup- 
pressed, without  injury  to  the  sacrament,  it  was  not  an  essen- 
tial part.  Take  his  word.  tf  In  the  first  of  Edward  Vi  c.  I. 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  most  blessed  sacrament  be  hereafter 
commonly  delivered,  and  ministered  unto  the  people  under 
bot.h  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of  bread  and  wine,  except  neces- 
otherwise  require.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  English 
Church  did  not  originally  conceive  the  wine  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  sacrament.  For,  those  who  say  that  one  kind 
y'lould  not  be  administered  commonly,  grant  that  it  may  be 
done  sometimes:  and  by  specifying  the  case  of  necessity, 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine,  that  teaches  only 
one  kind  to  be  essential  to  the  sacrament."  If  thus  to  per- 
vert  the  reasoning  of  an  adversary,  and,  on  such  perversion, 
to  accuse  him  of  misrepresentation,  be  not  the  most  disinge- 
nuous kind  of  misrepresentation  that  can  exist,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  what  misrepresentation  means  (2). 

The  bishop  informs  us,  that  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  is 
?*i!(  in  force.  May  I  then  recommend  it  to  his  notice?  Per- 
.  from  the  moderation  with  which  it  is  worded,  he  may 
)earn  to  condemn  the  intemperance  of  his  own  language.  Da 
its  authors  say,  that  to  communicate  under  one  kind,  "  is  a 
sacrilege,  and  violation  of  the  divine  command  I"  No,  but 
that  to  communicate  under  both  kinds  is  "  more  agreeable  to 
the  first  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  more  conformable  to 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  primitive  church." 
Do  they  pronounce  those,  who  follow  the  opposite  opinion, 
to  be  "  mutihtors  of  the  sacrament,  and  derogators  from  the 
mediatorship  of  God  the  Son  ?''  No  :  they  expressly  declare 
that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  condemn  the  usage  of  any 

(2)  Th;s  answer,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  the  authors  of  the  British  Critic. 
It  was  certainly  grateful  in  'hem  to  praise  the  labours  of  thek  patron,  but 
it  was  impolitic  to  do  it  in  so  unguarded  a  manner  as  to  betray  their  igno- 
rance of  the  work  of  the  writer,  whose  disgrace  they  are  so  eager  to  re- 
cord.— Wi'h  equal  precipitance,  in  their  review  of  Steplienson's  Romish 
Church,  ihey  wonder  what  reply-  Mr.  DPS  Mahis  c  ui  make  to  his  victo- 
rious opponent.  Had  they  » vt-r  opened  the  work,  of  which  they  pretend 
to  judsr,  they  would  have  known  that  he  could  make  no  reply.  It  is  more 
than  a  century  since  he  was  laid  in  the  >•  rave  1 
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v>ther  church.  They  v.  ere  not  such  inconsequent  reasoner*, 
as  to  teach  that  the  etu'hari>t  might  be  sometimes  given  under 
one  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  affirm  thai  thoe  v\i,i> 
did  give  it  under  one  kind  were  guilty  of  sacrilege,  mutilattd 
the  sacrament,  and  violated  the  command  of  Christ.  > 
language  as  this  was  reserved  for  mere  modern  controvert 

But  if  1  mistake  not,  that  \vhich  has  kindled  the  flame  of 
indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  noht  reverend  prelate,  us  ibtj 
following  passage  in  the  Vindicators  Letter  to  the  Durham 
Clergyman.  "  That,  in  theory,  the  faith  which  you  profess. 
is  founded  on  Scripture,  may,  or  may  not,  be  true  :  that  in 
practice  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
den  ed.  Acts  «  f  Parliament  alone  can  make  articles  of  faith 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  alone  can  declare  any  doctrine  here- 
tical. Whether  or  not,  the  Church  of  Christ  be  of  tirs 
world,  it  is  evident  the  Church  of  England  is  (3)."  "l«i 
this  short  passage,"  observes  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  '*  there 
are  three  falsehoods."  1  suspect  they  are  three  truisms,  "  it  is 
false  to  say  Acts  of  Parliament  make  articles  of  faith.  Parlia- 
ment declares  them,  but  does  not  make  them.''  The  distinction 
is  ingenious.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  sound,  if 
there  be  none  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Parliament  is 
not  infallible :  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  it  may  declare  an 
article  of  faith,  which  is  not  feu  ided  in  Scriptures  :  and  in  this 
case,  would  not  the  declaration  amount  to  the  making  of  an 
article  of  faith  ?  Let  me  ask,  whether  there  be  any  tribunal  in 
the  world  besides  the  "  high  court  of  Parliament,"  that  can  add 
to,  or  take  from,  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of 
lin_land?  And  if  Parliament  were  to  strike  out  a  certain 
number  of  these  articles,  or  to  "declare"  a  certain  number 
of  additional  ones,  would  not  every  orthodox  clergyman, 
whether  that  reduction  or  augmentation  were,  or  were  net, 
according  to  Scripture,  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the 
altered  copy  ?  I  appeal  then  to  every  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  it  be  not  true  to  say,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  aJoi;e 
can  make  articles  of  faith,  and  that,  in  practice,  the  faith  of 
the  established  church  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  bishop  proceeds  to  boast  "  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  no  otherwise  of  this  world,  than  prophecy  de- 
clared the  Church  of  Christ  should  be,  in  predicting  that 
kings  should  be  her  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  her  nursing 
mothers  Had  the  prophet,  however  foreseen  the  result  of 
the  late  investigation,  he  would  have  known  that  other 
princes,  besides  kings,  have  been  nursing  fathers,  and  other 

uds,  &c.  p  C-'-. 
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ladies,  besides  queens,  have  been  nursing  mothers,  to  the 
church. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  a 
Doctor  Howson  as  ambitious  of  gaining  laurels  in  the  field  of 
controversy  as  the  present  right  reverend  prelate,  and  as  un- 
successful in  his  attempts.  Confident  in  his  own  abilities,  this 
theological  pedant  is  recorded  to  have  declared,  that  "  he 
would  loosen  the  Pope  from  his  chair,  though  he  were  fasten- 
ed thereto  with  atenpenny  nail  (4)."  Jn  defiance,  however, 
of  Doctor  Howson's  loosening  powers,  the  Pope  remained 
seated  in  his  chair :  and  in  like  manner,  I  trust,  that,  not- 
withstanding Doctor  Harrington's  "  conclusive  arguments," 
Catholics  will  continue  to  profess  the  belief  of  their  fathers  in 
the  real  presence ;  and  to  those,  who  seek  to  satisfy  them 
with  figurative  explications,  will  reply,  with  the  poet— < 

Why  all  this  francic  pain 
To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  contain, 
And  make  a  rkldie  what  he  made  so  plain  ? 

(4)  Hutchinson's  Durham,  Vol.  1.  p.  494. 
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THE  last  subject  which  the  right  reverend  prelate  dis- 
cusses, and  that  for  which  the  whole  pamphlet  appears 
to  have  been  written,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  in  a  rational 
manner  the  established  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he  does  not  spare  the  cha- 
racter or  feelings  of  his  adversary.  He  condemns  him  of  bias" 
phemous  levity,  pronounces  him  unworthy  of  religious  to- 
leration, and  reminds  him  of  the  laws  enacted  against  those 
who  attempt  to  malign  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the 
established  church.  (1)  There  was  a  time  when  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  deprecated  "  the  revival  of  impassioned  contro- 
versy :"  but  his  prudence  has  at  last  been  subdued  by  his 
zeal ;  and  his  present  conduct,  joined  to  his  promise  of  many 
more  publications  of  a  similar  tendency,  call  to  my  recol- 
lection those  lines  of  the  poet : — 

Furor  iraque  mentem 
PrsBcipitaiit,  pulchrumquw  roori  succurrit  in  arrois, 

Allow  me,  however,  to  ask  what  sufficient  cause  I  have 
given  for  this  angry  language,  these  opprobrious  insinuations, 
these  threats  of  vengeance  ?  Had  1  forged  a  false  creed  for 

(1)  Grounds,  p.  37.  44. 
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my  unoffending  neighbours,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
forgery,  had  held  them  out  to  the  derision  and  hatied  of  the 
public;  or  had  1,  at  a  moment  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation  was  at  stake,  attempted  by  misrepresentation  to 
divide  it  against  -tself,  and  arm  five  millions  of  British  sub- 
jects against  the  established  church  ;  then  indeed  I  might 
think  myself  deserving  of  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and 
unworthy  of  toleration  in  civilized  society,  Bat  I  have  done 
none  of  these  things.  I  have  only  repelled  a  most  illiberal 
and  unprovoked  aggression.;  and  have  taught  the  a-gressor 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  himself  invulnerable.  In  the  Remarks,  I 
gave  him  A  gentle  hint,  that  his  language  might  easily  be 
retorted  on  himself.  But  that  hint  was  despised  ;  and  his  ad- 
vocates, with  all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  rushed 
forward  to  trample  into  dust  the  man  who  had  presumed  to 
question  the  accuracy  or  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. They  met,  however,  with  a  resistance  they  were  not 
taught  to  expect ;  and  now,  unable  to  overcome  him  in  ar- 
gument, they  vent  their  disappointment  in  threats  and  insults. 
Yet,  what  is  in  reality  the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused  ?  Of 
saying  that  the  established  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's 
supper  appeared  to  me  a  paradox,  and  something  like  non- 
sense. "  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending."  Let 
the  reader  compare  ttrs  with  the  bishop's  charges  against  us, 
of  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  idolatry,  of  patronizing  igno- 
rance, encouraging  vice,  and  adulterating  th«  scriptures,  of 
derogating  from  the  honour  of  God  the  Father,  from  the  me« 
diatorship  of  God  the  Son,  and  from  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  instead  of  condemning  me  of 
intemperance,  he  will,  t  tru^t.  praise  my  moderation  *  in- 
stead of  thinking  that  t  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  de- 
.corum,  he  will  trnnk  me  for  chastising  that  temerity,  which, 
.because  the  th>:' v-uine  articles  have  been  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  arrogates  to  itself  the  privilege  of  defaming 
and  calumniating  every  other  church. 

The  R:  hop  of  Durham  begins  this  part  of  his  pamphlet 
.by  observing  that  the  difficulty  which  the  remarker  tinds  in 
conceiving  the  established  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist, 
originates  in  the  duplicity  of  that  writer.  Without  returning 
the  compliment,  I  shall  inquire  in  what  manner  that  doc- 
trine has  been  explained  by  the  bishop  and  his  advocate*.  If 
their  explanations  prove  discordant,  1  shall  infer  that  it  is  not 
so  very  easy  to  understand  ;  if  the  very  teachers  of  Israel 
cannot  agree  respecting  its  meaning,  I  trust  it  cannot  be  a 
very  gr**at  cnm^  if  others  do  not  perfectly  comprehend  it. 

The  first  of  these  expos-tors  (the  first,  if  not  in  reputation, 
at  least  in  time)  was  Elijah  Index,  of  facetious  memory,  who, 
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with  his  accustomed  naivete,  acknowledged  that  the  eucharist 
is  nothing  more  than  a  plain,  simple,  commemorative  rite  ;   that 
the  words  of  the  catechism  are  at  first  sight  repugnant  to  the 
real  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  the  faithful 
communicant  receives  verily  and   indeed,  not  the  body   and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament.    (2)    How 
far  this  answer  was  admired   by  his  diocesan,  I  know  not : 
but  the  next  writer,  who  made  the  attempt    and  whose  la- 
bours were  honoured  with  that  prel  ite's  approbation,  offered 
to  the  public  a  different  exposition.    He  contended  that  the 
answer  in  the  catechism  was  accurate  :  that  to  eat  the  body 
and  to  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  partake  of  the  blessings 
which  his  body  broken  and  his  blood  shed  have  purchased  lor 
us  :    and  that  the  hallowed    elements    are    an    instrumental 
cause,  by  which  actual  possession  is  given  of  all  the  graces 
which  his  sacrificed  body  can  yield  :  that  they  are  to  us  his 
body  and  bood.    (3)  This  interpretation  was  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  honours  of  orthodox  doctrine  dunng  the  long  period 
of  ten  months  :  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  a  new  discovery 
was  made;  and   the  same  writer  assured  us,  that  to  receive 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  no  longer  "  to  receive  the 
graces  which  his  sacrificed  body  can  yield,"  but  to  be  put  in 
the  possession  of  the  title  to  that  inheritance,  which  Christ 
purchased  for  us  with  his  blood.   (4)    To  this  decision  also  I 
bowed  with  becoming  respect,  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
obligation  of  assenting  to  it  would  not  be  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance.  Nor  have  I  been  disappointed     The  right  reverend 
prelate,  sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  advocates,  has  taken  his 
cause  into  his  own  hands,  and  has  transmitted  to  his  clergy 
a  letter  of  instruction  on  this  very  important  subject     To  this 
letter  I  request  the  reader's  attention,  trusting  that  it  has  set 
the  question  at  rest,    and  that  for  the  future  the  orthodox 
mind  will  no  more  "  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  so  many  winds  of  doctrine.1' 

1.  The  bishop  informs  us  that  the  Church  of  England 
"  acknowledges  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,"  that 
*'  the  faithful  receive  spiritually  at  the  sacrament  that  which 
exists  there  spiritually,"  and  therefore  "  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper."  (5)  If  these  words  have 
any  meaning,  they  must  mean  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

(2)  Protestant's  Reply,  p.   U.   R<  ply  to  the  Review,  p.  21. 

(3)  Lt-tter  by  a  Clc  rgymau  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p.  23,  24>. 

(4)  Clergyman's  Second  Letter,  p.  41. 
(5'  Orounrls,  p.  39. 
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Christ  are  really  though  spiritually  present  at  or  in  the  Lord's 
supper;  are  really  taken  and  received  by  each  faithful  com- 
municant. Here  then  we  seem  to  have  a  real  presence  :  but 
let  us  not  be  too  precipitate  in  our  conclusions. 

2.  The  learned  prelate  proceeds  to  teach  us  that  "  to  fat 
the  body  of  Christ  is  an  act  of  the  mind :  that  Christ  is  our 
spiritual  food,  and  faith  the  faculty  by  which  we  eat  that 
food,  and  therefore  that  to  eat  Christ  is  to  believe  in  him.  (6) 
Here  the  right  reverend  prelate  appears  to  me  to  pull  down 
with  one  hand  what  he  had  built  with  the  other.  "  To  eat 
Christ  is  to  believe  in  him."  Of  course  the  only  presence 
which  he  allows  is  a  mental,  not  a  real  presence.  Christ  is 
present  to  the  mind  only  in  as  much  as  he  is  the  object  of 
the  mind's  belief.  But  in  this  case  what  is  there  to  distinguish 
the  sacrament  from  any  other  religious  ceremony  ?  In  any 
of  them  Christ  may  be  the  object  of  the  belief  of  the  mind. 
The  Christian,  who  with  a  true  faith  repeats  the  Apostles* 
creed,  as  certainly  professes  his  belief,  as  he  who  receives 
the  sacrament.  Yet  whoever  conceived  that,  in  the  recital  of 
the  creed,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and 
indeed  taken  and  received  ?  This  doctrine,  if  it  be  properly 
examined,  reduces  the  real  presence  of  Christ  to  a  real  ab- 
sence. According  to  it,  Christ  is  no  more  really  present  to 
the  communicant,  than  the  Emperor  of  China  is  really  pre- 
sent to  me,  when  I  think  on  him. 

"  To  think  and  believe/'  says  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  "  are 
as  really  acts  of  the  mind,  as  to  eat  is  an  act  of  the  body. 
What  is  done  by  the  mind  is  as  truly  done  as  what  is  done  by 
the  body.  NThe  body  of  Christ  is  therefore  as  truly,  as  verily, 
and  indeed  received  by  faith,  as  the  bread  is  by  the  mouth/'  (7) 
This  is  most  singular  language,  1  certainly  distrust  my  own 
judgment,  as  1  cannot  boast,  like  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
of  having  studied  in  a  reformed  university;  (8)  but  if  the 
prejudices  of  education  do  not  strangely  deceive  me,  this 
doctrine  is  pregnant  with  the  most  paradoxical  consequences. 
\Vhatever  is  the  object  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is,  it 
seems,  eaten  by  the  mind,  is  as  truly,  as  verily,  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  such  operations,  as  corporeal  food  is 
by  the  body.  Thus  if  you  meditate  on  heaven  and  the  joys 
of  the  blessed,  you  eat  heaven  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed, 
you  take  and  receive  them  verily  and  indeed.  If  you  medi- 
tate on  hell  and  its  inhabitants,  you  eat  hell  and  its  inha- 

(6)  Grounds,  p.  39. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  40.  * 

(8)  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  p.  11. 
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bitants  ;  you  take  and  ivctive  then  veiily  and  indeed.    \Vhrt 
a  capacious  stomach  an  orthodox  mind  rnu>t  have.  (9) 

According  to  the  dietetic  language  of  the  bishop's  theology. 
to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  are  »\y<» 
synonymous  expressions.  They  denote  one  and  the  sa«r« 
thing.  Of  course,  since  acts  pf  frith  can  be  exercised  any 
where,  and  at  any  time,  Christ's  b«  dy  may  be  eaten  i 
where  and  at  any  time  :  and  this  consequence  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  candidly  admits.  Moreover  it  will  follow,  that 
Christ's  body  will  be  'eaten  by  every  "  considerate  believer 
as  olten  as  he  repeats  the  creed,  and  the  .same  benefits  wiH 
be  derived  to  the  soul  frmi  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  as  from 
the  sacrauient."  For,  if  we  may  believe  the  catech'sm,  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  sacrament  is  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and, 
since  the  same  body  and  blood  are  really  received  by  the  re- 

(9)  ID  a  nn»P  the  learned  prelate  directs  us  to  two  v~ry  ancient  tear 
for  the  true  turning  of  the  words,  "  to  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood 
of  Christ."  (,o.44.)  Perhap?  the  anticipation  of  the  reader  has  alreoor 
led  him  to  those  who  are  frequently  styled  th*>  Fathers  of  the  Cliuu-h,  to  * 
Chrysostom,  a  Cyril,  an  Ambrose,  &.c.  No:  the  Bishop's  iJoctcts  arc  of 
Still  greater  ont;qni:y  :  1  hey  lived  before  Christianity  was  preached  :  they 
are  Cicero  and  Homer.  "  We  feed  en  the  object  of  our  devotion,"  (i.  e.  ent 
the  body  of  Christ)  "  as  C'alchas,  in  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  ftd  on  I  t 
own  thoughts  ;  ipae  sinim  tor  edens,  as  Cicero  translates  the  words  of  Homer." 
Kow  this  passage,  wh  ch  should  be  so  precious  in  the  estimatk:.  oi  e\ei  / 
orthodox  churchman,  deserved  I  think  more  honourable  mention.  It  should 
Lave  been  transcribed,  or  referred  to.  At  least,  through  companion  to  tie 
ignorance  of  his  readers,  the  bishop  should  not  have  furnished  them  vith  a 
deceitful  clue,  by  attributing  th  sdiscovery  in  the  art  of  feeding  to  (.  n 
when  it  is  due  to  Bellerophon.  I  will  transcribe  both  the  < 
Cicero's  trarslat  ion.  Bellenphon,  perceiving  hm»elf  an  oir,tc  of  hat»,a 
to  all  the  gods,  retired  into  solitude,  where  he  consumed  his  soul  in  £iie;. 


Tlroi  0  xa.T'n'^iCi  ro  AX>j<av  eiof 
Ov  S-fittv  xan^vv,  zfarev  u& 

IXtad,  Z.   20Io 
W«  ifh  Cirero  thus  translates  :— 

Qui  miser  in  cainpis  tnoerens  errabat  Alei?, 
J^e  suum  cur  edem;  hoaiinum  vestigia  vitujs. 

Tusc.  q  iars.  1.  iii. 

Now  I  think  this  a  very  unfortunate  illustration  ;  '  j,  first,  the  man,  -who 

on  the  amiety  of  his  own  heart,  has,  at  the  b<   ',  but  a  very  soiry 

meal  of  it;  and,  secondly,  the  bishop  contends,  thr    to  cat  Christ  is  ti> 

b'-iif-ve  in  him,  to  meditate  on  h;ni.    Uut  do  the  words  of  H«  mer  or  of  Cicero 

.:i  that  B<  llerophon  believed  in  h:9  soul  or  heart,  or  fiat  lie  rnrdnattd 

?  Truiy,  this  ts  one  of  tiie  difficile*  m/^a  <,i  oi'.hoiloxy,  and  on!  v 
to  shew  that  the  time  is  come  described  by  the  poet  — 

ii  churchmen  scripture  for  the  classics  qui;  — 
Polite  ap-.  states  irom  God's  jrace  to  wii. 
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of  the  creed,  I  presume  the  soul  will  receive  from  it 
equal  <treijt;th  and  nourishment.  Indeed  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  creed  may  claim  the  superiority  over  the  sacrament. 
The  latter  can  only  be  administered  on  certa;n  occasions  :  it 
requires  the  assistance  of  a  Clergyman,  and  the  presence  of 
another  communicant.  But  by  reciting  the  creed  you  may 
eat  the  body  of  Christ  by  yourself  whenever  you  please,  and 
without  any  obligation  to  others.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  has 
indeed  endeavoured  to  point  out  one  circumstance,  in  which 
he  thinks  the  sacrament  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  creed  : 
and  ihi*  depends  on  the  theory  of  the  association  of  ideas.- — 
•f  The  act  of  eating  bread, "  he  says,  "  and  drinking  wine, 
in  obedience  to  a  command  of  Christ,  and  in  remembrance  of 
his  death,  easily  associates  itself  in  the  mind  with  another 
act  of  obedience  to  Christ,  that  is,  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ 
as  the  bread  of  Hie,  and  drinking  his  blood,  without  which 
\ve  have  no  life  in  us."  I  think,  however,  that  all  this  is  still 
more  effectually  performed  in  the  repetition  of  the  creed  :  for 
we  cannot  repeat  it  with  attention  without  exercising  an  act 
of  belief  in  Christ,  and  recalling  to  our  minds  his  passion 
and  death. 

St.  Paul  assures  us  that  the  unworthy  communicant  "  eats 
and  drinks  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord/' 
These  are  strong  expressions,  and  evidently  imply  a  pro- 
fan  .st 'on  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  leaves  nothing  for  the  unworthy 
communicant  to  profane.  According  to  him  the  unworthy 
communicant  is  an  unbeliever  who  cannot,  oran  inconsiderate 
Christian  who  does  not,  exercise  an  act  of  faith.  To  these, 
since  it  is  faith  which  constitutes  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  body  and  blood  are  not  present.  As 
they  cannot  receive  them,  so  they  cannot  profane  them.  They 
cannot  be  guilty  of  that  body  and  blood  which  to  them  has 
no  existence.  (1) 

But  are  there  no  unworthy  communicants  besides  the  un- 
believer and  the  inconsiderate  Christian  ?  The  right  reverend 
prehte  has  often  told  us  that  to  eat  the  body  of  Christ  is  "  to 

(1)  The  Bishop  censures  the  Vindicator  for  having  observed,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  system,  St.  Paul  should  have  said  nnworthy  communicants 
were  deprived,  instead  of  guilty,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "  They 
oannot,"  he  s;^ys,  "  he  deprived  of  what  they  have  not.  They  are  without 
God  and  Christ,  for  they  are  not  in  all  their  thoughts."  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference in  the  force  of  the  Vindicator's  argument.  I  do  not,  however,  fhink 
it  a  very  h^nious  offence  aea^nst  the  propriety  of  language,  to  say  of  a 
man,  who  through  his  own  fault  neglects  to  acquire  some  great  advantage, 
an  estate,  for  example  that  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  estate:  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be,  to  say  that  he  was  guilty  *»f  the  estate. 


digest  his  precepts."  Now  it  is  well  known  that  to  many 
Christians  these  precepts  31  difficult  <>t  digestion  :  and 

I  think  ii  possible  thai  .some  communicants  may  be  very  se- 
riously troubled  with  this  spiritual  dyspepsia,  Let  us  suppose 
such  a  one,  that  he  may  qualify  himself  for  office,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  to  receive  tiie  sacrament :  let  us  suppose  him, 
\vhile  he  receives  it,  to  exorcise  an  act  of  faith,  wh'ch  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  and  which  will  take  him  out  of  the  class  of 
unbelievers,  and  that  of  inconsiderate  Christians.  Now,  I  ask,, 
does  this  man  receive  worthily  or  unworthily  ;  If  worthily, 
then  to  digi-^t  the  precepts  of  Christ  is  not  a  necessary  re- 
quisite, which  contradicts  ihe'doctriue  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. If  unworthily,  then  the  unworthy  communicant,  who 
exercises  an  act  of  faith,  must  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  true  source  of  all  these  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
is  to  be  found  in  the  established  creed  itself.  1  hat  creed  teaches 
that  the  true  body  of  our  Saviour  is  really  present  in  the  Sa- 
crament, though  that  real  presence  amounts,  in  truth,  to  a 
real  absence.  'I  his  if  it  be  not  sound  sense,  was  at  least  sound 
policy.  Its  original  framers  knew  that  the  Christian  world  was 
divided  into  two  parties  :  the  one  consisting  of  the  Catholics 
and  Lutherans,  who  contended  for  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body,  though  they  differed  as  to  ihe  manner  of  that  presence; 
the  other  of  the  Zuinglians  and  Calvinists,  who  rejected  the 
real  presence,  and  admitted  nothing  more  than  a  bare  figure 
and  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ.  By  appearing  to  admit 
both  opinions  into  different  parts  of  the  articles,  catechism, 
and  rubrics,  they  opened  a  door  for  proselytes  from  either 
party,  who  might  thus  become  orthodox  churchmen,  and  still 
retain  their  favourite  opinions.  Thus  the  original  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  Edward  VI.  contained  a  long  pa- 
ragraph against  the  •'  real  and  bodily  presence,"  as  they  term 
it,  which  paragraph,  though  it  was  subscribed  by  both  houses 
of  convocation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  omitted  by  the 
command  of  that  female  head  of  the  church.  "  The  design 
of  government,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  at  that  time  much  turned 
to  the  drawing  over  the  body  of  the  nation  to  the  Reformation, 
in  whom  the  old  leaven  had  gone  deep  ;  and  no  part  of  it 
deeper  than  the  belief  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament :  therefore  it  was  thought  not  expedient  to  of- 
fend them  by  so  particular  a  detin  tion  in  this  matter,  in  which 
the  very  word  real  presence  was  rejected/'  (2)  In  like  manner, 
in  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  by  1'dw.  VI. 
was  inserted  a  long  rubric,  rejecting  "  all  adoration  unto  any 

'•:)  Burnett  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  p.  308. 
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real  and  essential  presence  of  Christ's  natuial  fie  h  and  blood.''" 
This  also  was  laid  aside  by  order  of  Elizabeth.  "  It  being 
tb-.-  queen's  design,"  says  Wheatly,  "  (as  I  have  already  ob 
w;ned  more  thun  once)  to  unite  the  nation  as  much  as  she 
could,  in  one  faiih,  it  w.is  therefore  recommended  10  divines 
to  see  there  should  he  no  definition  made  against  the  aforesaid 
notion,  but  that  ft  should  remain  as  a  speculative  opinion  not 
'ieterrnined,  but  in  which  every  one  might  be  left  to  the  free- 
v  .n  of  his  own  mind."  (3)  King  James  instated  the  caution 
or  his  predecessor:  and  when  he  commissioned  Bishop  Overal, 
n  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  arid  to  liie  catechism  the  expla- 
nation of  the  sacraments,  was  careful  that  the  real  presence 
••id  be  ta  ght  in  such  manner  as  might  satisfy  the  patrons 
of  that  doctrine.  Let  us  examine  the  worth  of  the  catechism. 

la  it  we  ate  told  that  "  the  inward  part  of  the  sacrament, 
or  the  thing  signified,  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  :*'  by 
vi- hie h  is  meant  the  real  body  that  was  broken  and  the  real 
biood  that  was  shed  for  us,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. We  are  next  told  that  "  this  same  body  and  blood/'  the 
thing  signified,  "  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by 
the  faith fnl  In  (.he  Lord's  supper  "  But  how  can  this  be,  if 
they  be  not  there  ?  The  words  taken  and  received  evidently 
alluded  to  the  actions  of  taking  the  bread  and  the  cup  into 
the  hands,  and  of  receiving  them  by  the  mouth.  If  then, 
••when  you  take  the  bread  into  your  hands,  you  take  the  real 
body  of  Christ,  and  when  you  take  the  cup  into  your  hands 
lake 'the  real  blood  of  Christ,  doe*  it  not  follow  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  be  there  ?  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  ;  and  if  it  be  the  obvious 
it  must  be  the  true  meaning.  For  the  catechism  was  not 
written  to  be  the  subject  of  logical  and  grammatical  disqui- 
sitions. It  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  children  and 
the  unlearned  :  its  language  must  of  course  be  supposed  easy 
and  perspicuous:  and  the  meaning  which  naturally  presents 
itself  to  the  reader  must  be  considered  as  the  meaning  origi- 
nally intended  by  him  who  composed,  and  those  who  au- 
thorized it  In  any  other  supposition  you  convict  both,  of 
duplicity  or  folly. 

J  shall  pe-rh-ips  be  told  that  these  and  similar  passages 
shonld  he  ex  lamed  by  the  twenty-eighth  article,  which  shews 
clearly  in  what  sen --e  the  Church  of  England  understands  the 
real  presence.  I  think,  however,  that  from  the  cautious  man- 

(3;  VVh- ;»  k's  I  \  ••  *  •  -u  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  334. 
That  wh  cli  t  \v;-s  tt  ••:•>  'awfu!  for  every  ore  to  do  aivoid-n?  to  his  own 
juflgm  nt,  s  M  wj>y  the  Bishop  of  Durham  dfdan  <1  ,o  b  <1  .»'ry.  The 
rubric  was  re^ns*  rte.l  n  1661,  with  this  a-uriu'on,  that  Cyipweul  presence 
was  substituted  for  real  and  essential  presence. 
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ner  in  which  that  article  is  worded,  an  argument  may  be 
deduced  in  favour  of  the  catholic  doctrine.  The  words  are, 
"  the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper, 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner ;  and  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  is  faith." 
Be  it  so.  Catholics  say  as  much.  But  does  this  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner  prevent  it  from  being  the  real  body  that  was 
broken,  and  the  real  blood  that  was  shed  for  us?  If  so,  that 
which  is  taken  and  received  in  the  sacrament  may  be  the  in- 
fluence of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the  graces  which  he  has 
purchased  for  us,  the  title  to  a  heavenly  inheritance,  or  any 
thing  else  that  it  may  please  the  ingenuity  of  our  adversaries 
to  suggest :  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  inward  part  or  thing 
signified,  which,  according  to  the  catechism,  is  the  real  body 
and  the  real  blood  of  Christ.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this 
spiritual  manner  does  not  exclude  the  reality  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  then  my  former  argument  remains  in  all  its 
force.  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  the  article  says  more 
than  the  catechism.  It  says  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
as  well  as  taken  and  eaten,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  As  the  action 
of  giving  is  prior  to  that  of  taking  and  eating,  the  body  of 
Christ  must  exist  in  the  sacrament  before  it  is  taken  and  eaten 
by  the  communicant.  "  The  means  by  which  it  is  given  an-i 
eaten  is  faith."  But  by  what  means  is  it  given  ?  On  this  heatl 
the  article  is  silent :  and,  1  think,  with  some  reason.  For  it 
cannot  be  given  by  failh.  To  exercise  an  act  of  faith  "  is  to 
eat  Christ ;"  and  undoubtedly  to  eat,  and  to  give  to  another 
to  eat,  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  same  doctrine,  of  really  giving  in  the  sacrament  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  faithful,  I  find  in  Dean  New- 
ell's  Catechism  tor  Schools,  first  published  in  1570.  Corpus  ct 
sanguis  Christi  fidelibus  in  cixna  doniini  proebentur,  ab  Uliwut 
accipiuntur,  comtduntur,  ct  bibuntnr,  cfflcsti  tantum  et  spirituals 
modo  vcre  tainen  atque  reipsa.  (4-)  So  that,  when  it  was  asserted 
by  a  catholic  controvertist,  that,  according  to  the  established 
doctrine,  the  bread  of  the  supper  is  but  a  figure  of  Christ. 
Bishop  Montague  had  some  reason  to  answer,  "  Is  but  a  sign 
or  figure,  and  no  more  r  Strange  !  And  yet  our  formal  words 
are,  This  is  my  body  :  this  is  my  blood.  T/iis  is,  is  more  than 
this  figureth,  or  designed).  A  bare  figure  is  but  a  phantasm. 
He  gave  substance  and  really  subsisting  essence,  who  said,  **  this 
is  my  bofly  :  this  is  my  blood."  (5)  I  know  that  both  this 
divine  and  others,  who  have  held  a  similar  language,  have  on 
other  occasions  taught  the  contrary  doctrine  :  but  this  co;» 

(4)  P.  59. 

(y.  New  Gag,  p.  9-50.  anno  1604. 
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roborates  my  assertion,  since  it  shews  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  defend  the  tenets  of  the%established  creed,  they  were  com- 
pelled first  to  acknowledge  a  real  presence,  and  then  to  explain 
it  away,  till  it  meant  a  real  absence. 

As  Archbishop  Wake  is  one  of  the  infallible  doctors,  from 
whose  decision  the  right  reverend  prelate  will  not  allow  ca- 
tholics to  appeal,  I  have  been  curious  to  learn  what  were  his 
sentiments  on  this  important  subject.  In  his  catechism,  en- 
titled, "  The  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  explained/' 
he  asks  this  question  :  Are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  really 
distributed  to  every  communicant,  in  this  sacrament  ?  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  negative,  "  No  they  are  not.  For  then  every 
communicant,  whether  prepared  or  not,  would  alike  receive 
Christ's  body  and  blood  there."  But,  allow  me  to  ask,  is  not 
this  doctrine  contradictory  to  the  article  ?  The  article  says, 
the  body  of  Christ  is  given  :  the  catechism,  that  it  is  not 
given.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  the  article  speaks  of  the  faith- 
ful only,  while  the  catechism  speaks  of  every  communicant. 
For  the  rest  of  the  answer  shews  that  it  refers  to  every  com- 
municant distributively,  and  includes  the  faithful  as  well  as 
the  unfaithful.  "  That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  to  the 
communicant  is,  as  to  its  nature,  the  same  after  the  conse- 
cration that  it  was  before,  viz.  bread  and  wine ;  only  altered 
as  to  its  use  and  signification."  The  next  question  is  one  which 
very  naturally  occurs.  ".  If  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  be 
not  really  given,  and  distinguished  by  the  priest,  how  can 
they  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful 
communicant  ?"  Before  I  transcribe  the  answer,  I  must  ob- 
serve, this  question  proves,  that  according  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  article,  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  given 
<?ven  to  the  faithful  communicant.  The  following  is  his  an- 
swer. *  That  which  is  given  by  the  priest  is,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance, bread  and  wine :  as  to  its  sacramental  nature  and 
signification,  it  is  the  figure,  or  representation,  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  which  was  broken  and  shed  for  us.  The  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  as  yet  it  is  not.  But  being  with  faith  and 
piety  received  by  the  communicant,  it  becomes  to  him,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
rery  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Here  at  last  we  have  undoubt- 
edly a  real  presence.  The  figure  or  representation  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  which,  as  yet,  was  not  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  at  last  becomes  his  very  body  and  blood.  Is 
not  this  at  least  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
nnd  blood  of  Christ?  Reader,  be  not  so  easily  imposed  upon. 
The  whole  is  nothing  more  than  a  theological  phantasmagoria. 
Ask  the  archbishop  how  the  bread  and  wine  becomes  to  the 
faithful  and  worthy  communicant  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ,  and  he  will  answer  you :  "  As  it  entitles  him  to  a 
part  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  death,  and  to  the  benefits  thereby 
procured  to  all  his  faithful  and  obedient  servants/'  Thus,  in 
the  short  space  of  three  lines,  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  vanish  away,  and  leave  in  their  place  a  mere  title  to 
spiritual  benefits.  Thus  do  we  learn,  that,  after  all  that  the 
primate  had  said  about  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  h« 
meant  no  such  thing  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but 
only  a  right  to  a  part  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  death  ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
popish  education,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  form 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  meaning  attached  by  orthodox  writers 
to  this  expression  :  "  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  after  a  spiritual  manner."  My  ignorance  was  at  last 
dispelled  by  the  luminous  distinction  of  Bishop  Taylor  between 
the  signification  of  the  word  spiritual  in  orthodox,  and  its 
signification  in  popish  language.  "  By  spiritually  present,  the 
papists  mean  present  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit :  we  mean 
present  to  our  spirits  only.  (6j  But  what  kind  of  a  real  pre- 
sence is  that,  which  is  neither  after  the  manner  of  a  body, 
nor  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit  ?  According  to  this  doctrine, 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are  no  otherwise  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  than  the  invisible  lady  was  present  in  the  chest :  that 
is,  they  are  present  to  the  apprehension  of  the  communicant, 
but  in  reality  absent. 

Such,  reader,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  make  the  assertion  that  has  given  so  much  offence  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  when  thou  considerest,  that  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
oppose,  is  contradictory  to  itself;  that,  of  its  expositors, 
scarcely  two  can  agree  in  the  same  interpretation  ;  and  that, 
however  zealous  they  may  at  first  appear  in  the  defence  of  & 
real  presence,  they  always  end  by  maintaining  a  real  absence, 
I  trust  thou  wilt  conclude,  that  my  opinion  was  not  rashly 
and  precipitately  formed. 

In  conclusion,  should  ought  occur  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  can  give  pain  to  the  feelings  of  any  sincere  believer  in 
the  established  creed,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed,  must  be  my  apology.  It  were  hard  indeed, 
if,  in  repelling  an  unjust  aggression,  i  were  not  allowed,  oc- 
casionally at  least,  to  aim  a  blow  at  my  adversary.  The 
blame,  if  blame  there  be,  must  rest  with  him  who  provoked 
the  contest,  and  who  has  hitherto  conducted  it,  I  must  say, 
with  asperity  and  intemperance.  It  the  learned  prelate  and 
his  advocates  are  still  determined  to  continue  the  discussion, 

(6)  Quoted  bj  Wak?,  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  6$. 
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why  should  it  not  be  continued  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  mo- 
deration, and  Christian  charity  ?  Let  them  recollect,  that  some 
tespect  is  due  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
the  Christian  world.  Let  them  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  possession  of  intellect  and  knowledge;  nor,  on  the 
credit  or  a  superiority  to  '.vhich  they  have  no  claim,  presume 
to  treat  their  adversaries  with  insolence  and  contempt.  Above 
all,  let  them  be  true  ;  let  them  state  our  doctrine  as  it  is ;  and 
then,  if  they  can,  let  them  refute  it  with  temperance  and 
candour.  Controversy,  conducted  in  this  manner,  will  be  no 
disgrace  to  its  authors,  and  may  contribute  to  the  discovery  or 
propagation  of  truth ;  but  if  they  refuse  to  condescend  to  so 
equitable  a  request,  they  must  abide  the  consequences.  I  trust 
the  catholic  body  will  always  contain  writers  both  able  and 
willing  to  teach  illiberally  to  blush,  and  to  expose  the  artifices 
of  misrepresentation. 
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WE  learn  from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  that  Jason 
had  no  sooner  sown  the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  than  each 
tooth  grew  up  into  a  warrior.  In  like  manner  the  right  reverend 
prelate  preached  his  charge,  and  from  each  paragraph  seems 
to  have  started  a  champion.  Already  have  1  had  to  encounter 
Elijah  Index,  and  the  Durham  Clergyman,  and  Mr.  Faber, 
and  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Stipbeluruque,  Bromumque, 
Antimachumque,  Heiimumque,  securiferumque  Pyracoion. 

Now  to  this  phalanx  of  worthies  I  have  to  add  a  new  hero,  a 
parochial  minister  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  This  gentleman 
conceives  himself  selected  by  Heaven  as  a  second  David  to 
encounter  the  popish  man  of  Gath :  and,  in  imitation  of  his 
prototype,  advances  into  the  field  with  five  stones  in  his  scrip, 
which  he  denominates  letters  (1)  and  with  which  he  threateni 
to  break  the  head  of  his  uncircumcised  antagonist.  Now, 
though  I  am  not  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  I  must  beg  permission  to  enter  my  protest  against 
the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  undertaken.  The  modern 
David  is  not  commissioned  by  Saul,  but  by  himself:  he  be- 
lieves himself  bound  by  his  ordination  to  attack  me.  But  the 
principle  equally  applies  to  every  clergyman  of  the  esta- 
blished church  :  and  were  it  once  admitted,  every  clergyman 
of  the  established  church  would  be  embattled  against  me  : 
thousands  of  arms  would  be  raised  to  throw  their  stones  at 
me;  and  I  must  inevitably  sink  under  the  weight  and  mul- 
titude, though  1  were  possessed  of  the  strength  and  stature  of 
the  champion  of  the  Philistines. 

If  the  real  object  of  the  parochial  minister  be  to  praise  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  ads  wisely.  The  pious  liberality  of 
our  catholic  forefathers  has  enabled  that  prelate  to  provide 
amply  for  the  wants  and  conveniencies  of  his  advocates  ;  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  not  prove  a  second  Saul  to  this 
orthodox  David.  But,  if  the  object  of  the  writer  be,  as  he 
asserts  it  is,  to  vindicate  from  misrepresentation  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  I  can  inform  him  that  he  will  not 
succeed.  That  prelate  had  comiemned,  in  the  most  pointed 
terms,  the  catholic  doctrine  respecting  good  works.  Had  I 

(1)  See  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, in  five  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Author  of  a  Letter  to  a  Clergyman 
ef  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  p.  2.  When  I  consider  the  number  of  w>  iters 
who  have  undertaken  to  refute  the  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's 
Charge,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  more  in  that  little  tract 
than  appear*  at  first  sight. 
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not  then  a  right  to  impute  to  him  the  contradictory  doctrine  ? 
But,  says  David,  such  is  not  his  real  opinion.  Be  it  so :  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  either  that  the  bishop  misrepresented  his 
own,  or  that  he  was  ignorant  of  our  doctrine.  My  ingenious 
opponent  may  select  either  of  the  two  conclusions.  Neither 
can  reflect  disgrace  upon  me. 

What  is  it  that  the  parochial  minister  wishes  to  prove 
against  the  Remarker  ?  That  the  solifidian  tenet  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  lie  acknowledges  that 
it  is  contained  in  the  articles.  That  it  is  not  a  doctrine  preg- 
nant with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  ?  He  confesses 
that  it  is,  when  not  rightly  understood ;  but  contends,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  so  explained  it,  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  innocuous,  by  shewing  that  with  faith  must  be  united 
the  practice  of  good  works.  Now,  admitting  this,  what  more 
will  it  prove  than  the  accuracy  of  my  assertion,  that  pro- 
testant  theologians  "  had  learned  to  blush  at  the  extravagauce 
of  this  solifidian  doctrine;  and  by  the  aid  of  ingenious  dis- 
tinctions, had  endeavoured  to  expound  it  in  a  sense  more 
agreeable  to  reason,  and  less  dangerous  to  morality."  (2)  The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  that  "  we  are  saved  by  faith 
without  works/*  cannot  escape  the  dullest  understanding.  It 
is  too  favourable  to  the  passions  not  to  be  easily  comprehended. 
Yet,  if  we  ask  an  orthodox  theologian,  whether,  if  our  faith 
he  without  works,  we  can  be  saved,  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  To  reconcile  these  two  assertions,  that  "  we  are 
saved  by  faith  without  works,3'  and  "  that  a  faith  without 
works  cannot  save  us,"  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  distinctions 
recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  "  To  be  saved  by 
faith,  without  works,  that  is,  nullo  operum  adjumento,  has  a 
very  different  meaning  from  being  saved  by  faith  without 
works,  that  is,  perfidem  infructvosam.  In  the  first  sense,  with- 
out works  is  the  attribute  of  the  verb  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  the 
attribute  of  the  noun.  The  difference  is  still  more  striking  in 
Greek.  We  are  saved  &«  irirws,  ««»  e^ywv,  but  not  hot  inrt»s 
in;  OMV  tgyu*.  For,  we  are  saved  by  faith — without  works  ; 
but  not  by  the  faith  that  is  without,  works."  (3)  Now  I  appeal 
to  the  reader,  whether  it  be  likely  that  God  should  reveal,  for 
the  belief  of  the  Church  of  England,  doctrines  which  cannot 
be  explained  properly,  except  in  Latin  and  Greek  ?  1  thought 
it  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  people  of  England  to  have 
their  articles,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures,  in  their  native  tongue. 
I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  distinction*,  by 

(2)  Letter  to  a  Clergyman,  p.  55. 

(3)  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge,  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Deftr.re 
of  the  Doctrine,  &c.  p.  22. 
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an  example  which  will  be  more  readily  understood.  Suppose 
an  orthodox  theologian  to  assert,  that,  at  the  battle  or'  Vi- 
miera,  the  French  were  beaten  by  the  English  without  clothe*. 
If  he  be  desired  to  explain  his  meaning,  his  answer  will  be 
as  follows:  "  To  be  beaten  by  the  English  without  clothes, 
that  is,  ab  An^lis,  nullo  vcstimentorum  adjumento,  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  being  beaten  by  the  English  without 
clothes,  that  is,  ab  Anglis  nudis.  In  the  first  sense,  without 
clothes,  is  the  attribute  of  the  verb :  in  the  second,  it  is  the 
attrihute  of  the  noun.  The  difference  is  still  more  striking  in 
Greek.  The  French  were  beaten  wo  ruv  AyfAwv,  avsu  i/xanav 
but  not  MTtu  ruv  AyfXwv  tuv  avtv  ifjiMTiuv,  by  the  English — without 
clothes ; — but  not  by  the  English  that  were  without  clothes.  If 
by  this  illustration  I  shall  have  contributed  to  render  the  so- 
lifidian  doctrine  less  liable  to  be  misinterpreted,  I  shall  think  I 
have  served  the  cause  of  morality. 

According  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  "  we  are  saved  by  faith 
which  worketh  by  love.3'  This  doctrine  is  scriptural,  (4)  and 
is  not  contradictory  to  the  explanations  which  we  give  of  it. 
It  perhaps  had  been  well  if  the  new  apostles  had  adopted  it : 
but  then  they  would  not  have  the  merit  of  reforming.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  we  should  be  justified  by  faith  only,  (5) 
though  St.  James  says,  we  are  not  justified  by  faith  only.  (6) 
The  magnanimity  of  Luther  made  light  of  the  difficulty.  The 
writer  of  that  epistle,  he  exclaimed,  is  a  blockhead  :  it  shall 
no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  Scriptures :  and  expunged  it  from 
his  Bible.  But  our  reformers  were  stii!  more  magnanimous. 
They  declared  that  the  article  should  be  orthodox  doctrine,  ami 
that  the  epistle  should  still  be  Scripture.  To  their  successors 
they  left  the  important  task  of  reconciling  them  together. 

With  this  short  answer  I  must  request  my  new  antagonist 
to  be  satisfied.  Without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  him,  1  must 
be  allowed  to  attend  to  the  Bishop.  That  prelate  has  threat- 
ened to  send  his  clergy  several  more  letters  similar  to  the  last ; 
and  it  would  be  indecorous  in  me  to  leave  the  diocesan  for  the 
liial  minister. 

(4)  Gal.  r.  6. 

(5}  Article  11. 

(6'«  St.  James,  11.  2-i. 
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VINDICATION,  &c. 


HERE  are  fcarcely  any  fubjedls  of  literary  inveftigation, 
which  at  certain  periods  take  a  flronger  hold  of  the  mind,  or  more 
readily  awaken  the  paffions,  than  thofe  which  are  connected  with 
religious  controverfy.  The  Remarks,  which  a  catholic  writer 
lately  ventured  to  offer  on  the  bimop  cf  Durham's  charge  (a 
charge  containing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  unprejudiced  judges, 
a  cruel  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  opinions  of  catholics,)  ap- 
pear to  haye  alarmed  and  irritated  the  zeal  of  feveral  among  the 
•watchmen  of  the  holy  city.  I  fay  of  feveral,  becaufe  I  know 
that  many  members  of  that  refpeclable  body,  the  ellablifhed  cler- 
gy, have  condemned  the  acrimony  of  the  bifhop's  pr.mphlet,  and 
have  lamented  that  it  was  ever  made  the  fubject  of  public  difcuf- 
fion.  Scarcely,  however,  had  two  months  elapfed  from  the  firft 
publication  of  the  Remarks,  before  two  reverend  apologifts  had 
emptied  the  vials  of  their  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  writer. 
Their  characters  and  pretenfions  feem  to  be  of  very  different  or- 
ders. The  firft  that  appeared  in  the  field  was  a  gentleman  of 
Rabinnical  defcent,  by  name  Elijah  Index,  whom  gaiety  inftead 
of  learning  furmfhed  with  arms,  and  zeal  inltead  of  prudence 
urged  to  the  contefl.  But  his  campaign  was  fpeedily  terminated. 
Elijah,  after  a  fliort  druggie,  found  his  own  naivete  and  ridicule 
fo  fuccefsfully  retorted  on  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to 
feek  a  timely  and  precipitare  retreat.  At  his  departure,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  volunteered  as  his  fubftituate,  but 
wifely  refufed  to  wear  his  uniform.  Jnllead  of  naivete  and  ri~ 
diciilc,  he  feized  the  rufty  weapons  of  antiquated  controvertifts, 
and  endeavoured  to  ove  rpower  his  adverfary  with  fcraps  and  ex- 
trafts  from  their  writings.  His  name,  indeed,  he  has  judged  in 
prudent  to  conceal:  yet  to  aid  the  conje  clures  of  his  readers, 
he  has  kindly  condescended  to  favour  them  with  his  portrait, 
"  I  am,"  he  fays,  "  of  a  heavy  difpofuion,  clumfy  and  awk- 
6t  ward,  and  a  dull  matter-of-facl  enquirer."  (a)  His  claim  to 

(a)  Clergyman'!  Letter    p.  8j 
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thefe  admirable  qualifications  it  would  ill-become  me  to  dlfpute. 
Indeed,  his  work  appears  to  depofe  in  his  favour  ;  and  I  have 
traced,  with  confiderable  fatisfaclion,  the  features  of  the  parent 
in  thofe  of  his  offspring.  One  expreffion  only  I  beg  leave  to  im- 
prove by  adding,  that  if  he  be  a  matter  of  faft  enquirer,  he  has 
feldom  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  matter  of  faft  difcoverer. 

The  matter  of  faft,  to  which  the  clergyman  had  devoted  his 
attention,  was  not  a  fubjecT:  of  very  difficult  inveftigation.  It 
required  no  extraordinary  diligence  of  refearch,  no  peculiar  pow. 
ers  of  difcrimination.  It  was  merely  to  decide,  which  of  the  two, 
the  bifhop  of  Durham,  or  the  author  of  the  remarks,  had  deline- 
ated with  greater  acuracy  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church. 
That  their  delineations  are  contradictory,  is  evident  ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  mufl  be,  that  one  of  them  has  knouingly  or  ignorantly 
incurred  the  guilt  of  mifreprefentation.  The  charges  which  the 
bifhop  has  fo  pointedly  preferred,  the  remarker  has  as  emphati- 
cally denied  :  the  odious  doclrines  which  the  firfthas  with  fo  much 
liberality  beftowed,  the  other  has  with  equal  pertinacity  refufed. 
Now  the  prefumption  is,  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  in 
favour  of  the  remarker.  It  is  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  catho- 
lic clergyman,  who  has  ftudied  in  a  catholic  univerfity,  and  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  the  catholic  doclrine,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  his  own  creed.  But  it  is  poflible  that  his  right  reverend 
opponent  may  have  applied  with  greater  application  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  than  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  is  poffible  that  he  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  catholic  tenets  from  a  fufpicious  and  impure  fource,  the 
writings  of  proteftant  controvertifts.  It  is  poflible  that  education 
may  have  given  a  bias  to  his  mind,  and  warped  it  with  prejudice. 
It  is  poflible  that  partiality  for  his  own  creed,  a  creed  as  bountiful 
to  him  as  could  have  been  the  waters  of  Paclolus,  may  have 
taught  him  to  view  with  a  lefs  friendly  eye  the  creeds  of  others. 
However  this  may  be,  an  adverfary  cannot  at  the  beft  be  confi- 
<3ered  as  the  mod  unexceptionable  witnefs  ;  and  a  proteftant  pre- 
late, how  fplendid  foever  may  be  his  talents,  may  without  offence, 
be  challenged  as  an  unfafe  expofitor  of  the  catholic  doctrine.  The 
clergyman  is,  notwithftanding,  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  ftur- 
dily  maintains  the  infallibility  of  his  bifhop,  repe's  with  indignati- 
on the  very  fufpicion  of  ignorance  or  illiberality,  and  oppofes 
with  pious  officioufnefs  his  cobweb  fnield  to  the  fpear  of  the  re- 
marker, 

I  have  often  confidered  it  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  that  in  England  the  catholics  are 
not  allowed  the  faculty  of  underftanding  their  o  \n  belief.  Of 
the  myriads  of  dec  aimers  "againft  popery,  with  whom  this  ifiand 
abounds,  from  the  unlettered  female  who  reads  theological  lec- 
tures to  her  pupils  in  the  nurfery,  to  the  right  reverend  divine 
who  inftrucls  his  brethren  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  there  is  not 


one  who  docs  not  appear  to  claim  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  catholic  doctrine  than  the  very  catholics  themfelves.  Their 
decifions  are  more  infallible  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  difclaim  the  odious  tenets  which  they  impute  to 
us  ;  in  vain  that  we  appeal  to  bur  profeflions  of  f.iith,  and  the 
canans  of  our  councils  :  our  complaints  are  difregarded,  and  our 
protections  treated  with  contempt :  the  obflinacy  of  our  adverfa 
ries  will  neither  yield  to  argument  or  authority  :  Objections,  which 
have  been  a  thoufand  times  refuted,  are  confidently  brought  forward 
asdemonftrations  of  our  folly  and  impiety;  and  the  mifreprefentati- 
ons  of  prejudice  are  eagerly  received  with  the  veneration  due  to 
fimple  unvarnimed  truth. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  however,  the  bifhop's  apoligifl  has  con- 
defcended  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  of  the  remarks  may  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  creed  of  his  own  church;  but  this  ac- 
knowledgement is  coup'ed  with  an  infinuation  more  infulting 
and  illiberal  than  could  have  been  the  denial  itfelf.  Affum- 
ing  to  himfelf  the  prerogative  of  him  who  fearches  the 
reins  and  heart,  he  accufes  the  remarker  of  artifice,  infincerity, 
and  fraud.  "His  confcience,"  he  boldly  affirms, ''bore  witnefs  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  bifhop's  charge.  His  objeft  was  to  difguife  the 
truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  difciple  of  the 
doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  end  confecrates  the  means,  he 
had  adopted  ftratagems  profcribed  by  the  laws  of  literary  war- 
fare.5* (£)  Language  fuch  as  this,  the  remarker  certainly  will  not 
honour  with  a  reply.  He  would  fay  with  the  poet : — 
A  moral,  fenfible,  and  well  bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 

Jf  abufe  can  ever  prove  an  ufeful  auxiliary,  it  can  only  be  in  the  ab- 
ience  of  argument.  It  may,  indeed  help  to  conceal  the  weak  fide 
of  a  bad  caufe  ;  but  muft  injure  aud  difgrace  a  good  one.  Yet  I 
may  be  allowed  to  afk  what  pofiible  motive  the  remarker  could 
have  to  difguife  the  doctrines  of  his  church  at  the  expence  of  fin- 
cerity  and  truth  ?  Was  it  that  he  was  fenfible  they  could  not  be 
maintained  by  argument  ?  But,  in  that  fuppofition,  why  fliould 
he  rather  difguife  than  renounce  them  ?  I  know  of  no  motive 
that  can  bind  a  catholic  clergyman  to  his  faith,  but  the  conviction 
of  its  truth.  His  mind  cannot  be  influenced  by  gratitude  for  pad 
favours,  or  by  the  hope  of  future  preferment.  The  catholic 
church  has  not,  like  the  eftablifhed  church  in  this  kingdom,  rich 
and  eafy  livings  to  beftow  on  her  champions  :  (he  cannot  invite 
them,  after  the  heat  of  the  conteft,  to  repofe  in  the  lap  of 
wealth  and  indolence.  Was  it  that  he  was  afhamed  to  avow  his 
real  belief  ?  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  mame.  His  belief  is 
not  the  belief  of  a  fingle  nation,  nor  of  the  growth  of  a  few  years. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  Chriftians.  It  is,  and  foi 
centuries  has  been,  the  belief  of  learned  and  polimed  nations  ;  th< 
(£)  Clergyman's  L  p.  7.  30.  41.  42. 


belief  of  fcholars,  philofophers,  and  divines;  generals,  ftate£ 
men,  and  princes,  (c)  Proudly  as  I  may  think  of  my  own  coun- 
try, I  cannot  yet  perfuade  myfelf  that  intellectual  excellence  is 
exclufively  confined  into  this  ifland  .  and  when  I  look  on  the 
continent,  and  view  the  populous  nations  which  there  profcfs  the 
catholic  faibh, — when  1  look  back  to  paft  ages,  and  behold  milli- 
ons of  men,  during  a  Jong  feries  of  generations,  reckoning  it  as 
their  pride  and  their  happinefs,  1  can  frnile  at  the  invectives  of 
its  adverfaries,  and  defpfe  the  diigrace  which  is  heaped  upon  it 
here 

]  am  well  a  .vare  of  the  daring  and  adventurous  fpmt  of  coctro- 
verfy.  I  know  that  in  the  eager  purfuit  of  victory  it  is  not  to  be 
appalled  by  ordinary  difficulties  ;  that  in  the  hope  of  fubduing  an 
opponent,  it  will  heedle&ly  endanger  its  own  fecurity,  But  there 
are  fome  objects  to  which  no  religious  difputaot  ought  to  be  in- 
di,  er^-nt  ;  and  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  n;uft  certainly 
be  as  important  a  duty  as  to  crufh  toe  corruptions  of  popery.  Now 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  the  opi- 
nions of  thefe  reverend  and  right  reverend  theologians  with  the 
avowed  object  of  Chrift  s  miflion,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  gof- 
jpel  aifpenfation  For  what  end  did  *  the  mighty  God,  the  equal 
of  the  Father,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth," 
afTurne  the  lowly  nature  of  man,  fufferthe  difgraceful  death  of  the 
crofs,,  and  atone  for  the  fins  of  mankind  ?  Was  it  merely  to  feat, 
ter  the  feeds  of  a  pure  and  celeftial  religion  among  she  nations,  tp 
•watch  over  its  increafe  till  it  ha  1  fprea4  through  the  Roman  em. 
pire,  and  then  to  fufifcr  it  to  wither  away  an.d  die  ?  Was  it  to 
eftablim  *'  not  a  glorious  church,  without  a  fpot- or  wrinkle,  holy 
and  without  ftain,"  but  a  church  which  mould  fpeedily  revive  the  fu- 
perdition  and  idolatry  that  he  had  fo  much  laboured  to  extinguifh  ? 
Was  it  to  offer  to  his  Father,  not  "  ;.  chofen  generation  a  royal 
priefthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchafed  people,  who  (hould  mew 
forth  his  praifes,  bat  a  race  of  men,  enemies  to  the  purity  of  his 
worfhip,  patrons  of  religious  ignorance,  and  derogators  from  the 
honour  of  the  Father,  from  the  mediatorfhip  of  the  Son,  and  from 
the  fanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  fpirit?  Whoever  will  confide* 
the  remote  antiquity  and  wide  difruiion  of  the  catholic  faith,  will 
acknowledge  that  thefe  confequcncss  appear  to  flow  from  the  accu. 
fations  preferred  in  the  bifhop's  charge  ;  ami  if  they  do,  where,  I 
alk,  are  the  invariable  blefEngs  which  Chriftianity  has  conferred 
on  mankind  ?  Where  the  pranvfes  of  Chrifl  that  his  church  mould 
be  built  on  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  mould  not  prevail 
againll  it  ?  In  n;y  opinion,  and  that  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  many 

(c}  •'  Catholi  i\v,  \vhichhas  been  this  rrght  the  futi]e&  of  fo  much  abufe, 
ha?,  been  rhe  I  elief  of  the  mod:  extcnuve  and 'enlightened  rations  in  Europe, 
and  rf  thi- n\oft  illuflrr  s  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  name  of 

man."     Sf<*it>  of  Ler    llui  Lift/en  in  ibe  ffoufetf  Lcrti,  ^->  IC<  i^Oj.  Cut- 
^£l'4  p.  no. 


eminent  proteftants,  to  afcribe  fuch  abfurdities  and  impiety  to  ths 
great  body  of  chriiiians  during  fo  many  centuries,  is  to  cjuefdon 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  to  libel  the  veracity  of  Chrift,  and  to  aid 
the  infidel  in  his  attempts  to  undtrmine  the  very  foundations  of 
our  holy  religion  (d) 

Thefe  preliminary  remarks  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  lefs 
interrefting  than  the  polite  infmuations  which  occupy  the  nrft  and 
hit  pages  of  the  clergyman's  letter  :  an'l  may,  perhaps  induce  the 
impartial  reader  to  fufpendhis  aflent  to  the  confident  aiTertions  of 
our  adverfaries,  till  he  has  heard  what  we  may  fay  in  our  own  de- 
fence. I  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  matter-of-fact  enquiry.  "1  he  right 
reverend  prelate  had  drawn  up  his  bill  of  impeachment  with  all 
the  formality  and  accuracy  of  an  attorney  general.  It  was  divided 
into  three  heads,  and  each  head  contained  feveral  different  counts. 
As  both  the  remarker  and  his  opponent  have  followed  the  order 
laid  dovn  by  the  bifhop  I  {hall  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to 
deviate  from  it.  Each  observation  of  any  importance  I  fiiall  difcufs 
with  patience,  minor  exceptions  I  fhall  neolecl.  To  reply  to  them 
would  fwell  this  pamplet  beyond  its  natural  flze.  .An  objection  may 
be  compreflfed  within  a  fingle  line  :  its  refutation  may  demand  feve- 
ral pages. 

i.  The  fir  ft  charge  is  idolatry:  a  charge  as  old  as  the  reformation; 
but  which  has  been  long  fince  abandoned  and  ridiculed  by  the 
more  candid  andmoderate  of  our  opponents.  To  the  bifnop  of 
Durham,  Elijah  Index,  and  the  clugy-c'an  of  the  diocefe  of  Dur- 
ham, we  may  oppofe  the  more  refpec^able  names  of  Thorndike  and 
Grotius,  of  bifhop  Parker  and  biihop  Montagne  (e).  Were 
their  refpeftive  merits  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  our  modern  ac- 

(</)  The  ckrtryrran,  in  a  note,  (p.  li,)  protefts  agaiufl  our  taktr;^  the 
name  of  Catholics — I  fhould  have  thought,  that  the  prefcrfpti^n  of  ib 
many  cen-uries  would  have  given  us  as  clear  a  title  to  the  name  of  Catho- 
lic^ a*  our  adverf  ries  can  have  to  that  of  Pro'eftams.  As  the  JLi<;;Ii4h. 
churchha-;  not  hed  t:  e  prefumpfion,  like  the  magnanimous  parent  oi  fhg 
tion,  to  li.fert  in  the  c.eed  the  Holy  Chiftian  Church'  jnftead  of  the 
Holy  Caiholic  Church,  1  tnifi  the  clfgyman  will  acknowledge  that  fuch  a 
church  Rmewherc  exift  Now  if  it  be  not  our  c)>u:ch,  I  would  aik  hiin 
what  church  it  is.  It  is  the  edition  of  feiits  which  have  fprung  fra>m 
the  reformation  ?  But  tht-n  it  would  not  be  catholic.  For  as  they  a  re  the 
f  mailer  number,  th  y  caruot  clai .;  an  unlverfality,  which  they  \vouid  deny 
fo  u  ,  though  incomparably  more  numerous,  Does  he  conceive  that  it  is 
a  thcoK  gical  hocige  po<igf,  a  farrago  of  all  the  religions  which  bcJLve  in 
rhe  g.-'fpel  ?  '1 1'«i  it  cat  not  be  ho'y  ;  for  we  fhould  forpi  the  principle 
part  oj  it  ;  ami  our  (Notices,  he  knows,  are  fo  far  from  beingholy,  that 
they  a»-e  impi'ju;  aud  iiom  the  honour  of  God  the 

Father,  from  the  mediatorfliipol  Ci  d  the  Son,  and  from  the  fanclifyjng 
nces  of  the  Ho.y  S,  ri  .  Ithififc  then  h,e  had  better  leave  us  in' the 
tjuu-t  pofTeflion  of  pun  .d  inh.rirr.ncc>. 

(e)  I  will  add  Mr.  Th  :,v  It  is  obscure  but  folid.  «  They 

whu-h  profefs  the  on'y  tvuc  Chrirt,  ,nd  thcrefere  the  only  true  Gud,  do  ne- 

eflarily  profefs  to  derc!t  all  i,'oL;:ry.    "And  fo  doth  the  church  of  Rome 

I' as  fcrioufly  profei>,  as  they  who.  charge; them  to  be  idohter?.  And 
:f.ic  cannot  caiii'y  cd  to  prolVfs  i4o!atry.  For  without  ex- 
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cufers  would  I  fufpect,  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam,  though  they  were 
to  take  with  them  as  make-weights  the  book  of  homilies  and  the 
ftatute  of  Charles  the  fecond  (f).  In  his  charge  the  b:fhop  made, 
but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  prove,  the  accufation  The  au  hor 
of  the  remarks  was  content  in  reply  to  refer  him  to  the  following 
queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  catholick  catechifm  Q.  "Do  catholics 
fray  to  images  ?"  A.  "  No  by  no  means,  for  they  can  neither  fee, 
nor  htar,  nor  help  w/ ."  He  had  flattered  himfelf  that  the  teftimo- 
ny of  an  authorised  catechifm  would  have  fubdued  the  fcepticifm 
of  the  moft  incredulous.  But  he  was  difappointed.  The  prejti 
dices  of  education  are  ftubborn  things :  they  frequently  refufe  to 
yield  even  to  cleareft  evidence.  The  difpute  is  not  to  bedecided, 
replies  the  Durham  clergyman,  by  an  anfwer  which  maybe  given 
by  wrote,  butby  the  practice  of  thofe  who  give  it.  Now  this  an- 
fwer appears  to  me  no  very  favourable  fample  of  his  boafted  fin- 
cerity.  I  mould  rather  confider  it  as  the  trick  of  a  cntroverfiaj 
juggler,  the  artifice  of  fome  theological  Proteus, 

Mille  adde  catenas 
Effugiet  tamen  hasc  fceleratus  vincula  Proteu*. 

Few  of  my  readers  will,  I  conceive,  be  inclined  to  think  that  any 
church  can  teach  her  difciples  to  believe  one  dodtrine  in  theory 
and  to  follow  the  contrary  in  practice  ;  can  lance  the  anathemas 
againft  thofe  who  adopt  the  idolatrous  worfiiip  of  images.  An 
ingenuous  opponent  would  rather  have  faid,  "  I  acknowledge  that 
ypur  church  condemns  idolatry  as  forcibly  as  our  own  :  nor  have 
I  yet  difcovered  any  traces  of  that  impiety  among  the  catholics 
of  this  country.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  teftimony  of  travel- 
lers there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  foreign  catholics  cannot  be  entirely' 
exempted  from  the  imputation."  To  fuch  an  opponent  I  would 
anfwer,  that  in  the  teftimony  of  travellers  much  muft  be  allowed 
to  the  prejudices  of  education  :  That  a  perfon  who  leaves  this 
country  with  a  conviction  that  catholics  worfhip  images,  will  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  firft  catholic  whom  he  fees  kneeling  before 
a  crucifix,  is  addreffing  his  prayers  not  to  Chrift  but  to  the  image 
that  in  foreign  countries  expreffions  arid  demonftrations  of  refpect 
have  not  the  fame  value  or  import  as,  in  England ;  and  that  if 
fome  mould  be  found,  whofe  conduct  it  would  be  difficult  to  juC- 
tify,  yet  candour  would  forbid  that  their  guilt  fhould  be  imputed 
to  thofe  by  whom  it  is  abhorred  and  condemned.  Where  are  fu- 
perftitions  more  prevalent,  than  among  the  vulgar  in  many  parts 
of  England  I  Yet  he  would  be  an  unjuft  critic,  who  fhould  im- 
pute them  as  a  crime  to  the  eftablimed  clergy. 

prefsly  renouncing  this  profeflion,  they  cannot  exprefsly  be  idolaters".  Juft 
Weights,  p.  6.  Hence  he  infers;  "  Should  this  church  (as  the  bifhop  of 
Durhitn  has  done)  Declare  that  the  change  which  we  call  reformation ,  b 
grounded  on  this  fupposition,  I  then  muft  acknowledge  that  we  be  the 
fchismatics.  p.  7. 
(/)  Homily  a,  on  the  peril  of  idolatry,  30  Charles  ii.c,  I, 


The  incredulity  of  the  Durham  clergymen  has  induced  me  to 
examine  with  great  accuracy  the  contents  of  the  catholic  cate- 
chifms.  With  this  view  I  have  confulted  not  only  thofe  which 
are  in  ufe  amorg  the  Englifh  catholics,  but  alfo  thofe  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany  :  and  in  all  without  excep- 
tion have  I  found  every  fpecies  of  idolatry  condemned  in  the 
mo(t  pointed  terms.  Now  if  he  will  confider  the  earneitnefs  with 
which  the  cathulic  clergy  are  generally  accuftomed  to  iir.prefs  on 
the  minds  cf  children  the  doctrine  of  the  catechifm,  the  familiar 
manner  in  which  they  ftudy  to  explain  it,  and  the  dil:gence  with 
which  they  repeat  their  inductions  every  week,  I  think  he  will 
be  induced  to  paufe  before  he  again  ventures  to  charge  catholics 
with  a  practice,  which  they  fo  emphatically  reprobate.  But  from 
caitechifms  let  me  lead  him  to  an  authority,  which  he  cannot  re- 
fute, to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent.  He  himfeif  appears 
to  acknowledge  that  he  would  free  the  catholics  from  the  guilt 
of  idolatry,  were  they  exempt  from  the  impious  perfuafion  that 
there  exifls  any  inherant  power  or  divinity  in  their  images  (g.) 
Now  in  the  very  chapter  to  which  he  refers  his  reader,  the 
council  exprefsly  declares  that  in  images  there  does  not  refide 
any  divinity,  or  power  on  account  of  which  they  ought  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  :  that  nothing  ought  to  be  afked  from  them  ;  and  that  no 
confidence  mould  be  placed  in  them  (h.)  If  this  declaration  do 
not  fatisfy  him,  I  beg  he  will  have  'he  goodnefs  to  compofe  one 
for  us  more  explicit  and  more  intelligible. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  point  out  the  origin 
of  this  accufation.  It  is  our  doctrine  that  pious  pictures  and  ima- 
ges ought  not  to  be  treated  with  difrefpect  under  the  falfe  pretence 
that  they  are  idols  :  and  this  dodlrine,  reprobated  as  it  formerly 
was  with  contempt  and  deteftation,  is  row,  I  obferve,  gradually 
making  its  way  into  the  creed  of  the  eftablimed  church,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fanaticifm  of  the  firft  reformer  fubfides,  and  realbn 
and  common  fenfe  recover  their  authority.  The  piety  of  our 
fathers  two  centuries  ago  would  have  condemned  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  the  flames  and  the  mattock,  had 
they  difcovered  them  in  their  churches  :  but  modern  proteilants 
have  learne  that  they  can  pray  in  the  prefence  of  a  painting  or 
a  ftatue  without  experiencing  any  impediment  to  their  devotion, 
or  any  remptation  to  idolatry.  It  is  unfortunate  that  fimilar  fen- 
timtnts  did  not.  animate  their  progenitors.  We  fliould  not  now 
have  to  lament  our  inferiority  in  the  elegant  productions  of  the 
chifcl  and  the  pencil ;  nor  would  our  native  artifts  be  compelled 
to  vifit  foreign  countries  that  they  may  ftudy  the  mailer-pieces  of 

(g)  The  Clergyman's  Letter,  p.  IT. 

(1}  Non  quod  crcdaiur  incffe  aliqua  In  cis  diviniras,  vel  virtus  propter 
qua™  lint  colendac  :  vel  quod  ah  eis  fit  aliquid  pefen-Jum  •,  vel  quod  fidu- 
cia  in  imaginibus  lit  Cjjenda.  Con.  Tr.'d.  Sess,  z<;. 
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the  painter  and  the  ftatuary.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  befides  the 
prohibition  of  difrefpecl,  our  church  a!fo  maintains  it  to  be  lawful 
to  treat  them  with  refpecl,  in  as  much  as  they  are  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  our  bleiTed  Redeemer,  and  of  his  faithful  followers  i 
and  this  refpecl  has  been  by  our  advcrfaries  with  as  much  injuf- 
jufHce  as  ingenuity,  tranfubilantiated  into  an  idolatrous  worfhip. 
I  could,  however,  wifh  they  would,  once  at  lead,  inform  us  in 
what  idolatry  confills.  is  it  in  paying  divine  worfliip  to  images? 
Such  worfhip  we  condemn  as  fincerely  as  themfelves.  The  ref- 
pect  which  we  allow  is  of  a  much  inferior,  a  very  different,  de- 
fcription,  It  is  the  fame  as  a  fubjecl:  may  pay  to  the  effgy  of 
his  fovereign,  fuch  as  nature  prompts  a  child  to  pay  to  the  por- 
trait of  a  deceafed  parent  (i.)  Or  is  any  refpect  whatever  idola- 
trous ?  Then  the  chriftuns  of  ihe  eafl  were  idolaters,  when 
they  were  accuflomed  to  burn  incenfe  before  the  ftatues  of  the 
chriftian  emperors  ;  the  peers  of  the  united  kingdom  are  idolaters, 
as  often  as  they  make  a  reverence  to  the  vacant  throne  ;  the  pro- 
teftants  of  the  eilablifhed  church  are  idolaters,  as  often  as  they 
kneel  before  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine.  For,  what  are  the 
confecrated  bread  and  wine  ?  "  Mere  bodily  elements  of  earthly 
**  manufacture,"  replies  the  bifliop  of  Durham.  But  if  the  pro- 
teftant  may  kneel  before  thefe  "  bodily  elements  of  earthly  manu- 
faclure"  without  committing  idolatry,  becaufe  he  directs  his  at- 
tention to  the  worfliip  of  God  ;  I  hope  the  catholic  for  the  fame 
reafon  may  kneel  before  a  crucifix  of  earthly  manufacture,  arid  be 
equally  free  from  guilt.  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  /i  all  le 
judged  :  aud  with  what  meafure  y&  mete,  itjhall  be  meafured  to  you 
again  (  .) 

I  mall  moreover  obferve,  that  in  the  facred  writings  occur  many 
inflances  of  a  refpect  paid  to  inanimate  objects,  which  cannotj 
without  impiety,  be  termed  idolatrous.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Tefla- 
mcnt,  God  commanded  Mofes  to  walk  barefoot  on  Mount  Ho- 


(/)  According1  to  the  council  of  Nice,  v-.pdw.v  ir^os-Mvnytv,  ou  (w  rw  nalft 
Tltc-rtv  rifjtuv  uXvQivvv  Xoi^eja!',  «  TT^KU  pwn  TV  Btix.  <$>uirei.  Bin.  con.  Tom.  v. 
p.  I  -.  '3. 

(*'  ]  (hall  hear  add  the  opinion  of  Bifliop  Mon.ague.  "  The  plclures 
of  Carift,  the  bleffed  virc'In  and  fdin's,  may  he  made,  had  in  houfes,  fet 
up  in  churches.  The  proteftants  ufe  theni  :  they  defpite  them  riot.  Re- 
fpc6c  and  honour  muy  given  unto  them.  The  proreOarrs  do  it,  and  ufe 
them  for  helps  of  piety.  '  Gagger,  p.  318.  In  almott  evrry  laneuige  the 
words  which  denf.  ton  and  refpe<Sl,  are  of  ambiguous  fignification, 

and  their  purport  mu'i  freqaiencly  be  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  objeft  and 
the  intention  of  the  agent.  Thus  I  Chron.  axix.  2o.  it  is  faid  that  all  the 
congregation  \vorfhiped  God  and  the  king,  ^owi/is  ambiguity  has  fur- 
niftcd  an  ample  field  for  ths  invectives  of  our  nuvcrfaries.  As  to  worfhip 
is  now  generally  confined  to  the  honour  dus  to  the  Divine  Being,  many 
controverfialifts  argue  as  if  it  had  never  had  any  other  meaning  :  yet  fome 
vefliges  of  its  ancient  fignification  ftlll  remain  in  the  title  of  wormipfu!, 
which  we  give  t-o  ir.agitlrates,  and  in  the  marrx'a.ie  ceremony,  when  the 
hufband  addrcffes  the  wife  wi;h  thefe  folenin  words,  —  With  my  body  .1 
ihec  worflii. 
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reb,  becaufc  //  was  hojy  ground.  From  the  period  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  ark  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  placed  in  the  temple,  we 
have  fsveral  inflances  of  the  refpect  which  the  Ifraelites  were  or- 
dered to  bear  it,  and  of  the  ievere  punifhments  which  God  in- 
flicted on  thofe  who  either  touched  it  or  looked  on  it  with  irre- 
yerence  or  inattention.  Yet  what  was  this  ark,  the  object  of  fo 
much  veneration  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  ?  A  fquare  cheft  of 
wood,  in  which  were  contained  the  tables  of  the  Jaw,  and  perhaps 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  golden  pot  of  manna.  In  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  we  are  commanded  to  bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  Je- 
fus ;  and  in  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth canon  of  the  fecond  year  of  James  I.,  it  is  ordered,  that 
"  at  the  name  of  Jefus  due  reverence  be  made  of  all  perfons, 
young  and  old,  with  lownefs  of  courtefie  and  uncovering  the  heads 
of  mankind,  as  thereunto  doth  necefiarily  belong/'  (/  )  Now 
it  v.ill,  in  my  opinion,  require  fome  ingenuity  to  explain,  why 
it  mould  be  a  duty  to  bow  when  I  hear  the  found  of  his  name, 
and  a  crime  to  bow  when  I  fee  the  reprefentation  of  his  fufFerings. 
Jn  both  inftances  the  real  object  of  my  refpect  is  the  fame, — 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  organ  of  perception.  In  the  former 
the  ear  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  which  is  the  vehicle 
of  found  ;  in  the  latter  the  eye  is  affected  by  the  impulfc  of  the 
rays  of  light.  By  both  I  mean  to  honour  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind ;  and  if  the  firft  mode  be  lawful  and  pious,  the  ether  cannot 
be  unlawful  and  impious. 

In  oppofition  to  this  doctrine,  our  matter-of-fact  enquirer  ad- 
duces,  what  he  confiders  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  fome  among 
the  moft  celebrated  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Aquinas,  Bo- 
naver.ture,  and  Cajetan,  afTert  the  higheft  kind  of  adoration,  latria, 
to  be  due  to  the  images  of  God.  m.)  Were  this  really  the  cafe, 
it  would  not  invalidate  the  doctrine  which  I  have  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  pages.  I  have  undertaken  to  vindicate  the  creed 
of  the  catholic  church,  not  to  juftify  all  the  extravagant  opinions 
which  may  have  been  hazarded  by  ingenious  men  in  her  commu- 
nion. If  he  exped  this  from  me,  I  hope  he  will  aifo,  on  his  fide, 
accept  the  office  of  vindicating  a  fmall  portion  of  the  impious,  im- 
pure, and  immoral  doctrines  advanced  and  taught,  not  by  pri- 
'ivmes,  but  by  the  magnanimous  fathers  of  the  reformation. 
We  mould  neither  cf  us  have  a  very  pleafant,  or  a  very  eafy  tafk. 
However,  in  the  prefent  inftance.  the  catholic  writers^  whom  he 
h?.s  impeached,  ftand  not  in  need  of  any  apology.  The  doclrine 
which,  from  his  language,  we  fhould  expefc  to  fini  in  their 
works,  was  moft  foreign  from  their  real  belief.  I  do  net  accufe 
his  fmcerity :  inattention,  perhaps,  to  the  purport  of  their  Ian- 

(/)  Wilkin's  Con.  vol.  iv.  p.  i33,  382. 

e  ,\m}  Clergyman's  Latter,  p.  13.  I  fhall  take  no  advantage  of  his  mirtake 
in  infertmg  GoJ  inftead  of  Cjrijt.  It  is  not  even  agreed  amon?  catholic  di- 
vmes  whether  it  be  lawful  to  irake  images  or  reprtfentatioiw  of  Cod. 
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guage,  or  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  bifhop,  or,  what  is  flili 
more  probable,  confidence  in  the  afTertions  of  fomc  former  con- 
troverfialift,  prompted  him  to  mifreprefent  their  doctrine.  If 
then,  in  my  attempt  to  explain  it,  1  lead  the  reader  among  the 
metaphyfical  fubtleties  of  the  ancient  fchoolmen,  the  blame,  I 
truft,  will  not  attach  to  me,  but  to  him  who  has  impofed  the  ob- 
ligation on  me. 

To  illuftrate  their  meaning,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  moft  convenient 
to  employ  a  comparifon.  It  will  probably  be  conceded  to  me, 
that  a  hufband  may  feel  a  fincere  affection  for  his  wife,  and  con- 
fequently  may  entertain  a  regard  for  her  picture^  Now  let  ns 
fuppofe  two  idle  logicians,  fond  of  wrangling,  undertake  to  dil- 
cufs  the  real  nature  of  this  affection  and  this  regard.  One  of 
them  (hall  maintain  that  they  are  of  different  natures,  as  the  af- 
fection has  for  its  object  an  animate,  the  regard  an  inanimate  being. 
The  other,  with  equal  pertinacity,  fhaH  contend,  that  they  may 
be  faid  to  be  both  of  the  fame  nature,  becaufe  of  both,  though  the 
immediate  o  ject  be  different,  the  ultimate  object  is  the  fame  : 
both  are  ultimately  referred  ta  the  wife.  The  reader  may  fmile 
at  thefe  fubtleties,  but  I  truft  he  will  not  thence  infer  that  the 
fecond  reafoner  confidered  the  picture  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
lady,  or  that  he  was  a  friend  to  conjugal  infidelity.  Now  this  is 
a  cafe  in  point :  it  is  precifely  the  difpute  of  the  old  fchoolmen. 
One  party  contended  that  as  the  worfhip  of  Chrift  and  refpect  for 
his  image  or  picture  had  two  very  different  immediate  objects, 
they  were  of  two  different  natures.  Their  opponents  contended 
that  as  both  were  ultimately  referred  to  the  fame  object,  Chrifl, 
they  might  both  be  fa'rd  to  be  of  the  fame  nature.  This  was  the 
important  fubject  of  the  difpute.  The  reader  may  fmile,  or  la- 
ment that  ingenious  men  fhould  give  their  attention  to  fuch  tri- 
fles, but  certainly  they  will  not  infer  that  the  patrons  of  the 
latter  opinion  confidered  the  image  of  Chrift  as  equally  worthy 
of  adoration  with  Chrift  himfelf,  or  that  they  taught  and  enfor* 
ced  the  practice  of  idolatry.  As  to  the  impiety  of  worfhipping 
Chrift  and  his  reprefentation  in  the  fame  manner,  both  parties 
were  agreed.  Their  debate  was  about  words,  not  things  ;  and 
they  never  could  have  fufpected  that  thefe  metaphyfical  fubtleties 
could  have  expofed  them  to  fo  fevere  and  unmerited  an  imputa- 
tion. (n.J — Trufting  that  what  1  have  already  faid  will  prove  fa- 
tisfactory  to  every  unprejudiced  judge,  I  (hall  here  clofe  this  fub- 
j?ct  with  the  obfervation  of  the  learned  proteftant  divine,  Mr. 

Thorndike  : Let  not  them    (who  charge  the  ptpifts  to  be  tdola- 

t?rs)   had  the  people  by  the  nofe,  to  Relieve  that  thty  c on  prove  their 
fufi.'..j~ticn  when  they  cannot  (o.) 

(r.}  The  Clergyman's  quot  tion  from  BellTmine  (p. ,'13)  merely  evinces 
the  great  anxiety   of  that  divme   to  p;event   even  metaphysical  difpiues, 
which  mi^rht  be  the  occasion  of  error  to  the  unlearned. 
(0  Juft  Weights,  p.  ii. 

Tke  Clergyman  (p.  14.)  produce*  a  few  texts  frara  fcriptmrc  with  an  air 


It  is  with  coniiderable  reluctance  that  I  proceed  to  the 
pext  accufation.  For  the  honour  of  its  author,  I  wifti  I 
could  pafs  it  over  unnoticed.  Difgraceful  as  it  muft  prove  to 
us  if  it  be  true :  ftill  more  difgraceful  will  it  be  to  him,  if  it 
be  faife.  I  do  not  impeach  his  fmcerity  ;  but  if  on  the  word  of 
another  he  publifti  a  calumny  to  the  world,  he  mu(l  fubmit  t» 
take  the  odium  on  himfelf.  I  am  not  to  lit  down  in  filence 
under  a  falfe  accufation,  left  the  proof  of  my  innocence  fhouli 
reflect  on  the  character  of  my  accufer.  The  bifhop  charges 
the  catholic  clergy  with  having  fupprefTcd  the  fecor.d  command- 
ment in  books  of  religious  inltitution,  that  they  might  difguif« 
.  the  repugnance  of  their  idolatrous  worfhip  to  the  letter  of  the 
decalogue.  (/>.)  This  is  certainly  a  charge  of  no  ordinary 
•onfequence.  If  the  catholic  clergy  plead  guilty,  they  muffc 
acknowledge  themfelves  traitors  to  that  God,  whofe  minifters 
they  are,  and  traitors  to  the  people,  whom  it  is  their  duty 
to  inflruct.  They  have  corrupted  the  laws  of  their  fovereign,  and 
hare  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  difcover  their  difo- 
bedience.  Fortunately  for  us,  unfortunately  for  his  lordfhip,  the 
accufation  is  as  abfurd  in  itfelf,  as  it  is  unfounded  in  fact.  One 
falfehood  is  aflumed  to  give  an  air  of  plaufibility  to  another.  The 
Crime  of  idolatry  is  taken  as  proved,  and  on  this  imaginary  bafis 
is  built  the  charge  of  the  fuppreflion.  I  would  afk  the  right  reve- 
rend prelate  by  what  authority  the  commandment  was  fupprefled  ? 
By  the  bull  of  fome  pope,  or  the  decree  of  fome  counfel  ?  Then 
let  him  name  it,  if  he  can.  By  private  confent:  But  private 
confent,  in  a  body  fo  widely  extended  as  the  catholic  clergy,  is 
irnpoffible.  What  advantage  did  they  expect  from  this  fuppref- 
fon  ?  Would  it  juftiify  their  idolatry  ?  No,  it  would  aggrava- 
vatc  its  guilt.  Would  it  conceal  their  impiety  ?  From  whom 

•F  trumrh.  Seldom,  perhaps,  were  thefe  facnd  volumes  rrore  pal- 
raMy  misapplied.  In  Ifaiah,  xl.  the  prophet  defcribes  the  power  of  God  in 
the  otliverance  of  his  people  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  then  tfks, 
To  whom  can  they  liken  him?  The  artifts  of  Babylon  could  make  re- 
prefentations  of  their  gods,  but  what  likenefs  could  reprefem  the  omnipo- 
tent and  eternal  God  of  Ifrael  ?  And  this  text  is  gravely  adduced  to  prove 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  make  a  reirefen'ation  of  Chrifb  hanging  on  the 
crofs !  The  paiTages  from  St.  Paul  are  equally  irrelevant.  That  from  Ads 
xvi.  29,  is  thus  paraphrafed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond — "  God  can- 
rot  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  <  ur  hands,  fuc'n  as  a  piece  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  ftone,  with  a  signature  upon  it.  Hammond  hie — H-  tells  u«  (p  15) 
that  we  are  like  the  pagans,  many  of  whom  through  their  idols  worfhipped 
the  great  maker  of  the  world.  This  may  be  fo  ;  bur  when  we  mull  ac- 
knowledge that  St.  Paul  was  not  infpired,  when  he  afferted  that  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  facrificed,  they  facrificed  to  devil t  and  «•;  to  GiJ  i 
Cor.  x.  20.  See  alfo  p.  106,  v.  37.  The  Durham  clergyman  may  alfo,  if 
he  pleafe,  adore  the  dfvinity'of  Jupiter,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  the  true 
God,  I  mall  be  content  with  the  divine  being  defcribed  to  us  in  the  facred 
writing*.  As  for  Julian,  he  lived  after  St.  Paul.  1  ad  been  a  chriflian,  and 
endeavoured  to  foften  the  harfher  features  «f  paganifm. 
(/>)  Biihop's  Charge,  p.  6,  hrU  edit. 
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could  it  conceal  it  ?  Not   from   their  admfaries,  who  wWd  be 

euger  to  reproach   them  with  it.      Not  from  the  more  k?rned  of 

their  own  communion,  who  would  thus  be  taught  to  execute  their 

hvpocrify  ;  but  onl^  fr.  m    the  more  illiterate  of  the  people,  the 

very  clafs  from  whom  .hey  had  the  Jeaft  oppofition  10  apprehend. 

How  could  they  fupprefs  it  ?    Certainly  by  no  other  method  than 

by  expunging  it  from  every   bible,    from  every    prayer  book,  and 

from  every  catechifm  :   in  a  word,  to   ufe  the  bifliup's  exp;efiion, 

from  every  book  of  the  religious  inftitution.      For  if    hey  had  left 

it  in  any,  the  fraud  mutt   have  been    difcovered.   and  mult   i.ave 

cxpofed    them  to   the  indignation    ;<nd  contempt  of  the  public, 

Now  it  fo  happens  that   thefe   bungling   politicians   have  left  it  in 

every  edition  of  the  bible;  and  even  in  every  catechifm  and  tvuy 

prayer  book    which   profeffes   to   explain   the  commandments   at 

length. — Let  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  let  any  of  my   readers  con- 

fult  fuch  books  of  catholic    inlluution    as  they  can    procure,  and 

tlhey  will  be  compelled  to   acknowledge  the   truth   of  this   afler- 

tion. 

After  the  farft  edition  of  the  bifiiop's  charge,  the  remarker 
gently  admonifhed  him  of  his  miftake. — Whether  his  Lordfhip 
tho^oht  it  worth  his  while  to  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
the  admonition,  I  know  not :  but  two  editions  of  his  work  have 
iince  been  puMilhed,  and  the  accufarion  iHl!  (lands  unbiufhingly 
in  its  original  form.  Some  prote/lant  writers,  however,  have 
made  the  experiment,  which  was  recommended,  and  the  refult 
has  been  a  conviction,  which  they  have  publicly  expreUed,  of  our 
innocence.  But  evidence,  which  may  be  deemed  fatisfaclory  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  condemned  to  lofe  ite  force  in  the 
diocefe  of  Dm  ham.  Prejudice  appears  to  have  drawn  a  magic 
circle  around  us,  impermeable  to  the  rays  of  truth'.  Firft  our 
Jewiih  friend  Elijah,  and  next  the  Durham  clergyman  have  come 
forward  to  fubftantiate  the  juflice  of  the  accufation.  Elijah  pe- 
rifhed  by  his  own  weapon,  and  died  a  felo  de  fe  The  clergyman 
approaches  with  a  load  of  erudition,  but  which  is  of  little  fervice 
to  his  caufe,  and  of  lefs  to  his  "  fincerity."  Kis  pamphlet  bears 
fufficient  teflimony  that  he  had  confu'ted  with  no  ordinary  degree 
of  diligence,  catholic  books  of  religious  inftitution,  not  only  thofe 
of  eafy  accefs,  but  alfo  thofe  which  for  near  two  centuries  have 
been  neglected  and  foi  gotten.  He  has  told  us  that  in  four  catho- 
lic books,  which  I  (hall  notice  below,  (q  he  did  not  find  the  exact: 

(a]  In  the  note  he  appears  to  have  difcovered  after  a  long  and  p: infill 
search,  tevtn  looks.  in  vsh'ch  the  express  words  ef  the  sacrad  text  are 
wantin«  .  but,  as  of  these  four  are  only  different  edit  ons  or  translations  of 
the  same  trc^risc,  1  may  reduc:  them  to  the  nu  i  her  mer.tionc.I  aboVe. 
One  of  these  \$  t^nti  led  Ofikium.  B  Mariae  Virginis,  at  ih  •  c<; -.-men ce- 
ment or  which  the  printer,  of  l.i-  o\vn  au  homy,  added  a  small  facii  of 
thn-e  psgts,  ca'kd  {:'.»  itvuio  H^mi'  is  v  hrsiiani,  in  which  occurs  an  abstract 
of  ;h  aecaiigif,  without  the  [>ri  hii  itioii  in  express  wordsol  idol,  worship. 
Tht  other  thics  books  are  catechisms  ly  V^ux.  Ledcsina,  and  Du  Roy. 
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tvords  of  the  fecond  commandment:  but  he  has  not  told  us  in 
how  many  he  did  find  them.  I  will,  however,  for  once  appeal 
to  his  boaited  fmcerity  :  and  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  if  he  have 
the  courage  to  fpeak  the  truth,  he  muft  acknowledge,  that  for  one 
catholic  book  in  which  he  did  not  read  the  words  in  queftion,  he 
difcovered  twenty  in  which  he  did.  I  wil/  alfo  tell  him  in  what 
books  he  or  any  of  his  friends  ma/  read  them.  They  may  read 
them  i;i  every  edition  of  the  bible  that  has  been  printed  by  catho- 
lics, in  any  language.  They  may  read  them  in  the  different 
authorifed  catechifms  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  note  below 
(r  and  they  may  alfo  read  them  in  almoft  every  catholic  book  o£ 
popular  inftruclion. 

Here  1  may  be  allowed  to  afk  two  queftions  T  .  By  what  fyftem 
of  cafuiftry  can  a  iincere  and  ingenuous  adverfary  reconcile  it  with 
bis  confcience  to  accufe  a  church  of  fuppreffing  a  particular  doc- 
trine becaufe,  thoygh  he  has  difcovered  it  in  the  majority,  he  has 
not  difcovered  it  in  a  few,  cf  the  books  written  by  members  of  her 
communion  ?  2.  By  what  laws  of  reafoning  can  a  fair  difputant 
attempt  to  mew  that  a  church  endeavours  to  conceal  a  doctrine 
from  the  eyes  ofthe  people,  when  me  publishes  it  in  almoft  every 
book,  which  ihe  exhorts  them  to  read  ?  It  muft  be  evident  that  if 
the  words  of  the  commandment  are  not  fully  exprefled  in  every 
catechifm,  the  on.iffion  cannot  bi>  jullly  attributed  to  the  caufe 
which  it  has  t;leafed  the  zeal  of  our  adverfaries  toaffign:  and  that 
they  may  not  in  future  be  obliged  to  plead  their  ignorance  as"  aa 
cxcufe.  I  hope  they  will  have  no  objection  to  learn  the  true  reafon. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  many  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  the  reformation,  the  cat  olics  were  accuftomed  to  ar- 
range, on  the  authority  of  St  Auguftine,  the  decalogue  in  fnch 
a  manner,  that  whatever  regarded  the  worfliip  of  God  mould  be 

names  that  I  dare  affert  not  one  catholic  in  a  thoufamlshas  heard  of  before. 
Vaux  ua^  an  E/-g'ifhman,  an  exik  for  his  faith,  and  a  fchoolmafter  in  Ger- 
many ;  he  comp  fed  and  publ'fhed  a  catechifm  ;n  1567.  He  doss  net  in- 
deed give  the  ver\  words  of  what  p  otelbi.r.-  ca-il  the  feoxid  commandment 
hut  h.«  r  fers  to  'hem  Exod.  c  xx  in-.i  r;us  'i#*J7fi't  all  idolatry  i^  prohi- 
bited, ai>d  th  t  tin-  rev  r  n:e  \vhicb  may  lawfully  be  given  o  -he  images  of 
Chrift  r.u  ;  hi-  f.ints,  is  tiie  fa  •.  e  a--,  that  which  we  give  to  parents,  luperi- 
crs,  and  <  tiier  revt  r.  nd  perfons.  The  ca  echifms  of  Ledefma  anil  Du  Roy 
I  have  m-.t  b-tu  abL-  to  procure.  They  are  prohably,  as  free  from  all  juit 
(T  ccnfu'-e:  To:hvfc  he  might  have  a.  ded  an  Irilh  prayer  book, 
in  wiiich  the  uxrds  arc  emitted  .  yet  the  fame  pr.'yer-book  forbids  all  kirid 

^try. 

(r)  Catechismur.  R^ma;-us,  part.  3.  Inftj'utiones  Christianz  pietaf)8  a 
Petro  Canisio.  (To  this  Va:ix  v;as'much  indebted.)  Cattchrmo  di 
..  par.  3.  The  Fi.-mish  catechisms:  Chriftel^ke  leering  voor  dc 
.Catholycke  j- nkcyt,  p.  30.  ChriPtelyke  onderwizing,  p.  167.  The  Ger- 
man Catecbifm,  Catholifchcr  Caicchif.nus  Hamburc:,  1769.  The  French 
carechifms,  de  Mount^.  vequts.  dc  Mcaux,  or  that  lately  pub- 

lifhed    for   the   uie     ol  the    French    empire.      The    En^lifh    catechifms, 
&c.    Jfthcfeterct   I'uHicir.  .vC  Lim,  1  will  furnish  liim  with 

fifcy  more. 


tomprifed  under  one  divifion.  Thus,  wh*t  proteftants  call  the 
firft  and  fecond  commandments,  we  call  ihe  firft.  The  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  two  divifio  s  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jeft.  I  merely  ftate  the  cafe.  Now  as  children  among  catholicks 
are  taught  the  cuechifm  almoft  as  foon  as  they  begin  tolifp,  it  was 
thought  advifeabl?  to  abridge  the  commandments  for  their  ufe,  fo 
that  each  precept  fiiouM  be  confined  to  one  line,  which  generally  is 
in  rhyme.  The  commandment  in  queftion  was  exprefled  in  thefe 
or  fimilar  words.  One  God  alone  thoujhah  ad»re.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  here  can  be  no  intention  of  fuppreffing  the  prohibition 
of  idolatry,  i.  Becaufe  even  thefe  words  prohibit  it  :  2.  Beoaufe 
as  the  children  grew  up,  they  were  compelled  to  learn  the  larger 
catechifm,  in  which  the  commandments  are  repeated  at  full  length, 
and  the  prohibition  is  carefully  enforced  in  he  queftions  and  an- 
fwers.  It  is  tedious  to  be  fo  difTufe  upon  trifles.— Had  the  accufati- 
on  been  made  by  fome  obfcure  controverlialill  I  ftiould  have 
treated  it  with  the  neglect  it  deferved:  but  it  derives  importance 
from  the  dignity  of  its  author,  and  from  the  repeated  though 
feeble  efforts  of  his  apblogifts.  It  was  therefore  a  duty  to  difplay 
our  own  innocence,  and  to  remind  our  adverfaries,  that  befides 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  the  decalogue  contains  another  precept: 
Thoujhalt  not  bear  falje  vuitnefs  agatnft  thy  neighbour  (s) 

In  the  progrefs  of  his  reasoning,  the  bifliop's  antipathy  to  the 
catholic  faith  drew  from  him  an  argument,  at  which  candour  and 
liberality  would  blufh.  The  remarker  difdained  to  give  it  a  direcl: 
anfwer,  but  hurled  it  back  with  contempt  to  his  opponents.  If  it 
were  conclufive,  it  would  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
eftablifhed  church ;  he  therefore  defired  them  to  folve  it  them- 
felves.  The  attempt  has  been  made.  Elijah  made  it,  and  ended  by 
abjuring  the  Athanafian  creed.  (/)  The  clergyman  endeavours  to 
improve  the  argument  by  illuftration,  and  his  illuftration  has  ex- 
pofed  it  in  all  its  nakednefs.  He  ftates  it  in  this  manner  :— "  We 
cannot  be  furprifed  that  thofe  who  believe  bread  and  wine  to  be  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  that  is,  truly  God,  and  defervin^ 
divine  worfhip.  as.  fuch,  ftiould  lilcewife,  without  much  difficulty,, 

(/)  Pa^e  17  is  beneath  criticifm.  The  Durham  clergyman  feemstofw 
alarrred  with  the  ccnfcioufnefs  that  he  has  undertaken  a  weak  caufe.  His 
imagination  is  perpetually  conjuring  wp  fpedres  to  affright  him.  At  every 
ftep  he  fancies  himfelf  caught  in  a  trap  laid  by  his  crafty  adverfary.  The 
bifhop  had  faid  :  '*  To  difguife  fnch  repugnance  to  the  letter  of  God's  com- 
mandment, an  artifice  was  adopted,  &c."  To  what  did  fuch  nfugnence  re- 
fer ?  To  the  practice  of  catholics.  Where  then  was  the  diftioneft  expe- 
dient to  make  the  bifhop  fay,  that  the  pradicc  of  catholics  was  repugnant 
to  the  letter  of  God's  commandment  ?  The  clergyman  fays  that  the  bi/hop 
Jtts  not  found  his  cenfure  on  that  ground,  I  am  happy  to  learn  it.  Our 
do^lrine  ia  nt-w  confefftd  not  to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  ot  the  command- 
irent.  But  he  did  found  his  cenfure  on  that  ground;  and  if  he  did  not 
think  it  repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  commandment,  why  did  he  aflert 
chat  we  had  iuppreffcd  the  commandment  in  order  to  conceal  its  repu£- 
atnec  to  the  letter. 

('}  A  Protedant   Reply,  p.  10. 
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believe,  that  an  image  may  partake  of  the  divioe  nature  of  Chrift, 
and  therefore  deferve,  a>  fueh,  the  worfhip  due  to  God  ;  that  if 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl  may  fubfift  unjer  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  wine,  they  may  alfo  fubfitt  under  th  accidents  of  carved 
\vocd,  or  molten  br.fs."  To  refute  fuch  empty  reafoning  is  of 
itfclf  an  hu, Dilution.  Without  adverting  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
«xpr;flion  in  the  hirft  part  of  the  argument,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
rtply: —  i  hat  we  b-live  the  body  and  t^lood  of  Chnft  to  fubfift 
undtr  the  accidents  or  appearances  of  brtad  and  wine,  becaufe  he 
has  expref'ly  affcrttd  that  they  do  :  but  that  he  has  not  aflerted 
that  they  fubfift  under  the  a  cidents  or  appearances,  of  carved 
wood,  or  molten  brafs.  What  reafon  then  can  we  have  to  worfhip 
tither  carvtd  wood  or  molten  brafs  ? 

The  clergyman  proceeds  to  fhew  that  the  argument,  as  retorted 
by  the  remarker,  does  not  apply  to  the  right  reverend  prelatf.I  mull 
acknowledge,  that  in  this  part  of  his  pamphlet  I  mould  have  more 
admired,  not  only  his  powers  of  reafoning,  but  alfo  his  fincerityf 
had  he  not  "  adopted  an  artifice,  profcribed  by  the  laws  of  lite- 
rary warfare."  The  three  whole  pages  which  he  devotes  to  the 
folution  of  the  difficul  y,  does  not  even  temotely  refer  to  it.  They 
indeed  prove,  that  theb:Iief  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  is  no  fuper- 
ftition,  which  the  remarker  did  not  difpute  ;  hut  they  do  not  prove 
that  any  anfwer  can  be  given  to  the  Unitarian  by  the  proteftant, 
v/  ich,  in  the  mouth  of  a  catholic,  will  not  be  equally  powerful 
againft  the  bifliop.  I  fhall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  briefly  to 
reflate  the  argument  of  the  remarker,  and  to  folicit  an  anfwer 
from  fome  of  the  admirers  of  the  charge.  If  to  believe  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  can  fub  ft  under  the  appearances  of 
bread  and  wine,  neceflarily  difpofe  the  catholic  to  worfhip  the 
creature-image  inftead  of  the  creator ;  it  follows  that  to  believe 
the  divinity  exifled  on  earth  with  a  body  made  of  the  fame  flefh, 
fnd  fubjeft  to  the  fame  infirmities  as  our  own,  muft  alfo  difpofe 
the  rrotefhm  to  worfhip  the  creature-image  inftead  of  the  creator. 
If  the  bifhoporhis  anologiit  reply  by  proving  the  divinity  of  C.hrift, 
I  hope  they  will  alfo  approve  of  the  anfwer  which  I  have  given  in 
the  preceding,  paragraph* If  they  prefer  any  other  mode  of  reafon- 
ing, I  will  pledge  mylelf  to  fhew  that  it  will  equally  furnifh  a  folu- 
tion of  the  argument  employed  by  the  prtlate  againfl  the  catho- 
lics, (a) 

Witn  a  fight  and  indulgent  hand,  the  author  of  the  remarks  had 
ventured  to  touch  an  ancienc  fore,  the  eftablimed  doctrine  on  the 

(w)Thc  Cleryy-an  dtrbs  that  the  fcripture  is  asc!ear  for  tianfubftantia- 
tion  as  for  ti  e  iiiv:ii.ty  of  Chnit.  This  is,  I  fear  a  iliufBe.  What  the  re- 
market  <  oKfcndsd  f'»r  was  che  real  prcfence  of  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  eu- 
charilt  5  wi-.en  once  tl-.a  is  fettled,  it  will  be  time  en  >ugh  to  decide  whe- 
ther i'  be  there  by  tranfuhftantiation  or  by  any  other  means.  Till  thi»  be 
,  I  will,  wiih  his  pcrauflioa,  undcttakc  to  produce  tetti  «  evldcat- 
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fubjecl  of  the  Lord's  flipper.  His  facrilegious  temerity  has  alarmed  the 
piety,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  my  opponent.  That  learned 
clerk  feems  to  fancy  that  the  catholic  tenets  alone  are  fair  and  open 
game.  At  them  every  hungry  or  ill-natured  divine,  every  hunter 
after  favour  and  preferment,  may  direct  the  fhafts  of  ridicule  and 
mifreprefentation.  It  is  one  of  the  graces  of  the  reformation  ;  an 
appendage  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  But  the  doc- 
trines approved  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  facred  things.  If  a 
catholic  writer  prefume  to  enter  the  veil  of  the  fanctuary,  to  draw 
them  out  of  their  oofcurity,  and  exhibit  them  in  their  native  co- 
lours, a  thoufand  arms  are  railed  to  lam  his  arrogance  and  impiety. 
The  remarker  had  obferved  that  the  proreftant  doctrine  on  the 
Lord's  fupper,  appeared  to  his  judgment  fomething  like  nonfenfe. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  harfh  exprelfion  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it 
could  offend  the  ears  of  thofe,  who  fo  liberally  beftowed  the  terms 
of  abfurdity,  fuperftuion,  and  idolatry,  on  their  adverfaries.  Nei- 
ther do  I  think  that  it  were  very  difficult  to  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  his  language.  Let  us  go  to  the  catechifm,  which  the  Durham 
clergyman  is  iuppofed  to  teach,  and  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
which  he  has  fubicribcd.  The  catechifm  is  meant  for  the  ufe  of 
children  ;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  weaknefs  of  their  capacity,  and  drawn  up  in  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  language.  Now  in  this  catechifm  we  are  taught  "  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifl  are  verily  and  indeed  received  by 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  fupper."  May  I  then  a(k,  whether  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrifl  be  there,  or  not  ?  They  are  not,  replies 
replies  my  opponent ;  nothing  more  is  received  than  the  graces, 
\rhich  Chrifl 's  facrificed  body  can  yield  us.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  per. 
fon  acquainted  withtheEnghfhlanguage, whether  to  receive ChrHt's 
body  and  blood  <ucrlly  and  indeed,  can  naturally  mean  any  other 
thing  than  to  receive  it  in  very  truth  and  deed  ;  («u)  and  whether 
the  remarker  committed  a  very  egregious  blunder  when  he  averted 

in  favour  of  the  real  prefence,  as  he  (hail  produce  in  favour  of  the  divinity 
cf  Chrifl.  As  to  the  affertiou  that  the  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Chriit  is  very 
different  from  a  tenet,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  fen- 
fes,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  true  only  by  dsftroy;ng  the  founditioos  of 
our  aiient  to  all  truth,  I  aft.  whether  the  divinity  uf  our  Saviour  was  not 
contradictory  to  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes  ?  The  Clergyman  proves  that  he 
was  God,  not  from  the  immediate  teftimony  of  fenfe,  but  by  arguing  from 
his  actions  and  declarations,  that  though  in  appearance  he  wa^m-.n,  yet 
he  alfo  was  God.  In  Ik"  manner,  do  we  not  ar;,'ue  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  that  though  the  euchariii  be  in  appearance  bread  ana  \viv 
ia  reality  it  is  th.2  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  ?  If  I  perfectly  underfland  my 
opponent,  I  fiiould  not  doubt  that,  had  he  been  prefent  a:  the  biptifm  of 
Jefu8,he  would  not  hav  believed  in  the  deicent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  over  his 
facred  perlbn,  le't  he  fhould  deftroy  the  foundations  of  our  afFent  to  all 
truth.  He  perh  ip»  never  learned  that  '*  faith  comcth  by  hcarint:,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God." — Rum.  x.  17. 

(i>)  "  Tht;  declaration  againlt  tranfubflantiation,  fays  the  Annual  Re- 
view, is.yet  extorted  from  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  a'though  the 
churib  «f  Ine'and  confecratcs  thar  do&rinc  by  maintaining  tha:  the  body 
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that  to  receive  in  the  Lord's  (upper,  in  ve"y  truth  and  deed  that, 
which  was  acknowledged  not  to  be  in  the  Lira's  fupper  appeared 
to  his  judgment  fomething  like  nonfenfe.  But  fr  m  the  c'atcchifn 
let  us  proceed  to  the  articles.  Had  the  biihop  and  doctors,  to 
whofe  learning  and  ingenuity  we  owe  them,  been  pofitfTed  of  the 
clear  perceptions  of  the  Durham  clergyman,  they  would  have  told 
us  that  the  inltrumental  caufe,  by  which  we  are  put  in  actual 
pofTeffion  of  al  the  graces  which  Chrift's  crucified  body  can  yield 
us,  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Lord's  fupper.  This  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  would  at  lead  have  had  the  merit  of 
being  intelligible.  But  they,  poor  fouls,  went  a  more  awkward 
v/ay  to  work;  they  were  like  the  man, 

•Who  now  to  fenfe,  now  nonfenfe  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

They  thought  it  bed  to  declare  that  the  body  of  Chrift:  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  fupper,  only  af:er  an  heavenly  and  fpiritual 
manner,  and  the  mean  whereby  it  is  received  and  eaten  is  faith. 
Now,  that  the  body  of  Chrift  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the 
fupper.  only  after  a  heavenly  and  fpiritul  manner,  is  the  doctrine 
of  catholics,  and  neceffarily  flows  from  ourbelief  in  the  real  pre- 
fence  :  for  though  his  body  be  really  there,  it  is  only  there  after 
a  fpiritual  and  heavenly  manner.  But  this  cannot  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  article  ;  and  to  understand  it,  we  muft  con.- 
ceite  "  the  body  of  Chrift"  to  be  a  metaphorical  expreflion  for 
the  '  graces  which  his  body  can  yield  us. "  The  mean  whereby 
the  body  is  received  and  eaten  is  £iith.  This  appears  to  me 
equally  unintelligible.  Whatever  may  be  underftood  by  faith  (1 
fufpect  it  to  be  an  afTurance  of  falvation,  and  then  fanatics  only 
will  receive  the  graces  of  Chrift's  body)  it  is  evident  from  it  that 
the  unfaithful  do  not  eat  ihe  body  of  Chrift.  Now  if  this  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  apo'Ue,  I  fufpect  he  would  not  have 
faid,  that  the  unworthy  communicant  is  guilty^  but  that  he  is 
deprived  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chritt.  (to)  This  at  leaft, 
will,  I  trufl,  be  conceded  to  me,  that  no  man  could,  from  the 
mere  perufal  of  the  article,  deduce  either  what  then  was,  or  now 
is,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  Whence  then,  I 
may  perhaps  be  aficed,  did  this  obfcurity  arife  ?  WTas  it  intentional 
or  unintentional  ?  Had  the  frarners  of  the  articles  no  fixed  notions 
on  the  fubject,  or  did  they  differ  in  their  r^fpective  fentiments  ? 
If  1  might  be  allowed  to  reveal  the  fcandalous  fecret,  I  w^uld 
fay  that  the  whole  bulinefs  was  a  mere  politico-theological  juggle. 
The  fathers  of  the  reformation  could  ;<i;ree  in  repudiating  the 
catholic  creed  :  they  could  not  agree  in  any  other  to  fubftitute 
in  its  place.  Truth  is  one  :  it  is  the  centre  of  the  circle;  recede 
from  it,  and  you  may  wander  to  any  point  of  the  circumference, 

(to)  On  this  fubjrft  I  will  refer  'he  reader  ro  bifliop  Beve-ldge^  exp  ana- 
lion  of  the  cttcchifin,  p  14  v  1^  is anjiifirig ^nough to  obf-rvc  with  wha; 
ingeru'ty  the  r:gh  reverend  prthtt:  gr^u.jly  fii  tcs  tK-ouxh  three  page? 
fro.n  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  til  he  ut  lzi\  reil*  en  a  JfccV 
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The  new  dolors,  in  the  pride  of  evangelical   liberty,  believed 
one  day  one  thing,  and  another  day  another ;  and   as  men  And 
circumftances  changed,  the  creed  of  the    Englifh  church  was  im- 
proved or  corrupted    by  fucceffive   alterations.     The  firft  book  of 
common  prayer  was  a  work  of  Godly  travail :  the  commons,  lords, 
and  infant  head    of  the   church,  pronounced  it  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  vith  the  aid  of  the   Holv  Ghoft  ;  (x-     and  in  this   fecond 
gofpel  the  communion  was  ordered  to  be  delivered    with  the  fol- 
lowing   words: — The  body  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  which  was 
given  for  thce*  preferw  thy  body  and  foul  into  evar lofting  life.      But 
it  was  foon  difcovered  that  this  form  favoured  of  the  corruption  of 
.popery  ;   \vithin  a  few   years,    though  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
aid  of  the  Hely  Ghoft,  it  was  expunged,  af-d  a  new  form  fubfti- 
tuted   by  the  aid  of  the  fame  divine  fpint.     The  eucharift  was  no 
longer  the  body  of  Chrift  ;  by  the  magic  touch  of  an  acl  of  parli- 
ament, it  was  converted  into  a  bare  remembrance  of  his  death  :  (y) 
— Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Chrift  died  for  thee  ;  and 
.  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  and  thankfgivin?.     At  the  fame 
time  the  articles  of  religion  were  framed,  and  by  them  it  was  de- 
clared that  //  did  not  become  any  of  the  faithful  to  profefs  that  ihert 
is  a  real  or  corporal  prefence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  /» tht 
holy  eucharift.     This  new    form,  with  the  declaration  in  the  arti- 
tides,    gave  offence  to  many  whofe  minds  could  not  keep  pace 
\vith  the  principle  reformers  in  the  Godly  career  of  inndvation  ; 
and  in  the  third  of  Elizabeth  it  was  determined  to  quiet  their 
alarms,  and  to  allure  them  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  by  adopting 
a  language  more  conformable  to  their  feelings  and  belief.     Hence 
in  the  delivery  of  the  communion,  both  the  forms  of  Edward  VI- 
were  ordered  to   be  united,  that  the  objections   of  the  catholic 
might  be  removed,  without  offending  the  fcruples  of  the  orthodox 
believer ;  and  in  the  article,  the  denial  of  the  real  prefence  was 
obliterate,  and  in  its  ftead  an  explication  introduced,  whichj  ac- 
cording t<>  the  prejudices  or  judgment  of  the  reader  might*  from 
the  manner  in  wh'ch  it  was  worded,  denote  either  the  real  exift- 
ence  or  the  real  non-exiftence  of  Chrift's  body  and   blood  in  the 
Lord's  fupper.     This  I  believe,  will  prove  to  be  the  true  hiftory 
of  the  obfcurity  which  prevails  in   every  official   document  on  the 
nature  of  the  facrament  ;  the  befl  interpretation  of  the  unknown 
tongue,  under  which  the  eftabliflied  church  has  chofen  to  veil  her 
real  fentiments.    - 

2.  On  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  clergyman  afks  one  que{* 
tion,  and  hazards  two  obfervations-  He  afks,  whether  in  the 
fuppofition  that  their  interceflion  be  foltcited,  not  with  Chrift^ 
but  with  ^od  the  Father,  or  the  bleffed  Trinity,  the  remarlcer  be 
willing  to  allow  that  an  injury  is  done  to  the  one  mediator/hip  of 
Chrift  ?  I  will  anfwer  for  the  remarker  in  the  negative,  provided 

(*)  2  and  3  Fd    VI.  c.  i. 
fyj  5  and  6  of  Ed.  VI.  c  J. 
' z^  SSe  Gilbert,  bi/hop  of  Safcm,  OB  the  39  articles,  art.  a8» 
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their  interceffion  be  fuppofed  to  reft  on  the  merits  of  Chrift.  Now 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  five  prayers  which  he  has 
tranfcribed,  he  will  find  that  they  all  end  with  the  words 
«'  Thro  gh  Chrtft  our  Lord?' 

He  aflerts  that  when  proteftants  pray  for  their  fellow-creatures 
here  upon  earth,  their  prayers  are  imputed  to  their  own  account. 
«<  We  may  hope,  indeed,  but  dare  not  affirm,  that  they  may 
fometimes  be  femceable  to  them  who  are  the  fubjecls  of  them." 
If  this  do&rine  be  true,  it  muft  follow,  that  St.  Paul  was  no  pro- 
teftant ;  for  he  defired  the  Romans  to  pray  for  him,  not  that  their 
prayers  might  be  imputed  to  them,  but  that  he  might  be  delivered 
from  the  unbelievers,  a)  I  even  tremble  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  venerable  bifhop  of  London  himfelf,  who  exhorts  every  fincere 
chriftian  o  psrfevere  in  that  raoft  benevolent  office  of  interceding 
for  all  mankind,  k  Were  the  learned  prelate  to  ftudy  theology 
at  the  feet  of  our  Durham  Gamaliel,  he  would  learn  that  10  inter- 
cede for  others,  inftead  of  bei  g  a  benevolent,  wa>  a  felfifh  office  ^ 
that  it  might  indeed  be  imputed  to  us,  but  no  one  could  affirm  that 
it  was  beneficial  to  them.  From  what  part  of  the  ficred  text  did 
the  clergyman  glean  this  article  of  his  creed  ?  c 

He  proceeds  to  infinuate  that,  when  catholics  foliczt  the  in- 
tarceflion  ofc  the  blefled  in  heaven,  it  is,  "  becaufe  they  dare  not 
addrefs  our  Redeemer  for  mercy,  dare  not  rely  on  his  merits 
alone  for  the  acceptance  of  their  fincere  and  humble  fupplicati- 
ons  ;  of  confequence,  that  they  diftruft  and  difiionour  his  medi- 
ation, and,  by  fuch  ufages,  c'eferve  the  cenfure  of  every  zealous 
chriftian."  I  muft  again  beg  of  him  to  look  at  the  example  of 
•St.  Paul.  When  that  apoftie  defired  the  Romans  to  pray  for 
his  deliverance,  was  it  "  becaufe  he  dunt  not  addrefs  his  Re- 
deemer, or  rely  on  his  mercy  alone  for  the  accep  ance  or  his 
fupplication?'  Did  he  then  "  diftruft  apd  dishonour  the  media- 
tion oi  Chrift,  and  deferve  the  cenfure  o.f  every  zealous  chrifff- 
an  ?'  Either  St.  Paul  was  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  chrifti- 
an theology,  or  our  new  teacher  has  yet  to  learn  them, 

The  next  fubjecl  in  the  order  of  the  bifhop's  charge  is  that  of 
penance.  To  Isarn  on  what  t  rms  the  finner  may  expert  to  maks 
his  peace  with  an  offended  God,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and,  from  its  importance,  muft  forcibly  arreft  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  who  undertake  to  frame  a  religious  creed.  In 
the  primative  church  the  penitent  (inner  was  condemned  to  a  long 
courfe  of  fatting  and  aufterity,  and  this  difcipline  was  then  con- 
ceived to  be  founded  on  the  cleareil  evidence  of  the  infpired 

(a)  Rom.  xv.  30,  31.  (,?>)  Sermons,  Vol.  ii.  p.  381, 

(0  Perhaps  from  Gen.  xviii.  3?..  where  Gol  promifes,  upon  Abraham's 
irreTccflion,  to  fparc  So.lan  for  the  fake  of  ten  men,  if  ten  ilghteous  men 
wire  found  in  it;  p:rha}>s  from  Exodus,  xx>:ii.  t^,  \vhereMofes  makes 
atone  :;cnt  for  the  iin  of  ihe  people  ;  }>•  ,  yob  xvi.,  7.  where  the 

Lord  receives  the  intcrceHio  ,  e."  Jo!>  f«: 
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Writings.  When  the  reformation  began  to  prosper,  there  was 
Ireafon  to  fear  that  its  authors,  from  their  known  partiality  to  pri* 
mitive  fervour  and  primitive  doclrine,  would  have  introduced  the 
ancient  fytfem  ;  but  fortunately  for  mankind,  they  compHffionated 
the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  and  infte^d  of  fubjecling  their  difci- 
ples  to  the  penitential  canons  of  part  ages,  Very  liberally  emanci- 
pated them,  even  from  the  reftraints  which  popery  flill  continued 
to  impofe  upon  finners.  Now  as  the  bifhop  had  condemned  the 
Catholic  doclrine  on  the  fubjecl  of  penance,  it  was  not  raft,  to  in- 
fer that  he  concurred  in  opinion  with  tht  fathers  of  his  faith  :  and 
the  remarker  had  in  coniequence  commented  on  his  right  reve- 
rend adverfary  u'ith  fome  degree  of  feverity.  His  comments  have 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  clergyman,  who  feels  or  affecls 
to  fee!,  for  the  infult  offered  to  his  bifhop,  and,  with  a  Stentori- 
an voice,  accufes  the  remarker  of  "  a  grofs  and  glaring  pervertion 
of  the  opinion  of  the  pre'ate."  "  It  would  be  a  mockery,'  he 
exclaims,  *4  to  pretend  to  think  it  unintentional ;  it  would  be  a 
mere  affectation  of  charity  to  regard  your  infulting  tone,'  £c. 
&c*  (d) 

— ^-Tantsne  anlmii  coeleftibns  ir» 

tf  I  know  the  remarker,  he  would  not  T  am  Tare,  pervent  or 
ftiifreprefent  the  opinion  of  any  man  much  lefs  of  fo  refpeclable 
a  prelateasthebifhop  of  Durham.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  bifhop's 
Opinion  has  been  perverted  ?  By  condemning  the  doclrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  Chrift's  paffion, 
does  he  not  alfo  deny  the  neceflity  of  works  of  penance  ?  Is  it 
not  his  opinion,  that  nothing  more  is  neceflary  for  repentance  than 
forrow  for  pad  fin,  and  a  fincere  defire  to  amend  in  future  ?  If  I 
am  miftaken,  1  fhalf  be  huppy  to  acknowledge  my  miflake  ;  hut 
if  I  am  not,  does  not  his  doclrine  then  whifper  thefe  comfortable 
\vordis  into  the  ear  of  the  fr  ner  ?  Tou  need  not  fear  the  rigours 
ef penance.  To  weep  and  pray  to  fnjl  and  give  alms,  to  repent  in 
jackcloth  an>!afo  \r>  belonged  only  tg  the  Jeivi/h  difpenfation .  /Ill that 
is  now  required  is  to  beforry,  and  amend ;  and  this  may  be  done 
when  you  can  fin  no  longer.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  would  preach  in  this  manner  ;  but  I  maintain  that, 
his  doclrine,  fuppofing  it  to  be  as  I  have  -conceived  it,  will  natu- 
rally lead  to  fuch  confequences, 

But  let  us  lifte'n  to  the  declamation  of  the  clergyman.  In  his 
zeal  to  convict  the  remarker,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  con- 
demn the  bifhop  ;  and  while  he  sccufes  his  opponent  of  the  crime 
of  mifreprefentation,  he  imputes  the  difgrace  of  ignorance  to  his 
patron,  The  doclrine,  he  tells  us,  which  the  prelate  meant  to 
•condemn,  was  that  which  teaches  "the  impofition  of  penances  to 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  obtain  pardon  for  fin,  and  the  performance 

(d)  Clergyman's  Letter,  p,  30, 
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of  the  penance  enjoined  (or  indulgence  of  non-performance)  to  be 
requifue  for  the  reftoration  of  the  finner."  If  this  be  all,  the  re- 
marker,  I  >ave  no  doubt,  will  fubfcribe  to  his  lordfhip's  cenfure 
It  is  a  dodrine  which  we  are  as  willing  to  anathematize  as  he  is  : 
it  would  not  be  fuffered,  without  animadverfion,  in  any  catholick 
\yriter.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  for  once  we  can  agree. 

T  ;e  next  point  in  fucceflion  is  communion  under  one  kind.  I 
am  forry  to  lead  the  reader  to  fuch  uninterefting  fubjecls.  The  bi- 
fnop  had,  at  lead  the  merit  of  exhibiting  his  old  matter  under  a 
new  form,  and,  by  marfhalling  his  arguments  in  three  divifions, 
\vas  enabled  to  intruft  one  to  the  patronage  of  each  of  the  three 
perfons  of  the  mod  blefled  Trinity.  This  was  novel  and  curious 
But  the  clergyman  "  is  a  dull  matter-of-fact  enquirer."  (*)  He 
has  been  content  to  revive  antiquated  objections,  and  to  drefs 
them  in  the  fame  garb  they  wore  two  centuries  ago.  I  am  compel- 
led to  reply  in  the  fame  ftyle  ;  and  if  the  reader  be  fometimes  fati- 
gued with  the  duinefs  of  the  matter  or  the  method,  I  hope  that, 
inftead  of  accufing  the  infipidity,  he  will  compaffionate  the  fate  of 
the  writer,  condemned  to  the  wearifome  tafk  of  refuting  fophifms 
and  unmafking  mifreprefentations,  which  have  been  refuted  and  un- 
mafked  a  thoufand  times  before. 

The  clergyman's  firft  obfervation  is,  that  the  argument  from  au- 
thority will  weigh  nothing  againft  the  exprefs  injunction  of  our 
Lord.  The  remarker  did  not  adduce  it  to  prove  that  it  is  lawful 
to  violate  the  injun<5Hon  of  our  Lord,  but  to  prove  that  no  fuch  in- 
junction was  ever  given.  The  clergyman  maintains  that  there  was, 
the  remarker  that  there  was  not.  Suppofing  them  equal  in  judgment 
the  difpute  mutt  either  be  decided  by  authority,  or  mud  remain  for 
ever  undecided,  y"; 

He  continues  to  obferve  that  the  bifhop  and  the  church  of 
which  he  is  ;i  member,  confider  the  wine  as  apart  of  the  matter 
of  the  facrament ;  that  there  is  no  authority  to  affirm  the  facramcnt 
to  be  received  at  all  if  all  that  coo  (litotes  the  matter  is  not  receiv- 
ed :  that  there  is  no  more  reaf  >n  for  confidering  the  reception  of 
the  cup  as  only  a  part  of  the  manner,  than  for  thinking  ihe  fame  of 
the  bread  alfo  ;  and  that  if  each  may  be  omitted  feparately,  both 
may  be  omitted  together."  (g.)  This  is  a  moft  curious  fpecimen 
of  logical  acumen.  So  then,  if  the  Durham  clergyman  have  a. 
rich  Jiving  in  view,  and  know  of  two  methods  by  either  of  which 
he  may  procure  it,  he  will  fit  down  in  his  chair,  and  thus  reafon 
coolly  with  himfelf.  I  may  procure  the  living  by  either  of  thefe 

(?)  Clerjrymar/s  Letter,  p.  8. 

^  (/)  The  clergyman  wilhes  for  fome  proof  that  communion  under  one  kind 
was  always  partially  admitted.  I  {hall  a1"  prcfent  refer  him  to  Pope  Leo, 
Sern.  IV.  de  Quad,  torn  i.  p.  2«7;  Eultbius,  Hill.  1.  vi.  0.44.  p.  2(,o ; 
the  Eleventh  Ouncil'o;  Toleco,  Council,  torn.  vi.  en  u  ;  St.  Cyprian  de 
JLapfi*,  p.  13;;  St.  Auguftine,  Epift.  98,  olim  23;  Paulinus,  Vit.  Sc-. 
Ambrofii,  No.  47  ;  Tertullian  ad  Uxor.  lib  xi,  c.  5.  p.  169, 
(f)  Clergyman's  Lett<r,  p.  51, 


two  methods  ;  therefore  each  may  be  omitted  feparately:  bufe 
"  if  each  may  be  omitted  feparately,  both  may  be  omitted  toge- 
ther :"  therefore  I  will  omit  both,  and  I  mall  infallibly  procure 
the  living! — But  it  is  certain  that  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  teaches  the  wine  to  be  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  facra- 
ryient ;  and  that  if  it  be  not  received,  therp  is  no  authority  to  af- 
firm that  the  facrament  is  rece'ved  at  all !  I  have  fome  reafon  to 
doubt  it.  i .  It  is  very  probable  that  a  great,  if  not  the  greater, 
part  of  wine  ufed  in  the  church,,  is  of  Englifh  manufacture,  that 
is  to  fay,  no  wine  at  all.  If  then  without  the  wine  there  be  no 
facrament,  it  will  not  be  ram  to.  aflert  that  the  communion  is  fre- 
quently admimitered  to  very  little  purpofe.  2.  I  have  a  very  great 
authority  to  produce  againft  the  bifhop,  even  the  authority  of  his 
own  church.  In  the  firft  of  Edward  VI.c.  i,  it  was  enacted,  "  that 
the  moit  bleffed  facrament  be  hereafter  commonfy  delivered  and 
miniftred  unto  the  people  under  both  kinds,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
bread  and  wine,  except  neceflity  otherwife  require  :"  and  the 
king,  immediately  after,  in  his  quality  of  head  of  the  church, 
iffued  a  proclamation  to  the  fame  effect,  in  the  very  fame  words. 
This  ftatute  was,  indeed,  repealed  by  Mary,  but  was  re-enacted  by 
i.  Elizabeth,  c  i.  Now  unlefs  we  fay  that  Edward  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  ecclefiaflica!  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  par- 
liament, difpenfed  from  the  injunction  of  Chrift,  it  will  follow  that 
the  Englifh  church  did  not  originaly  conceive  the  wine  to  be  an 
cfTential  part  of  the  facramenr.  For  thofe  who  fay  that  «  ne  kind 
fhould  not  be  adminiftered  commonly,  grant  that  it  may  be  done 
fometimes:  and  b-  fpecifying  the  cafe  of  neceffity,  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  the  doctrine  that  teaches  only  one  kind  to  be  eflential 
to  the  facrament.  But  if  he  qbje.lt  to  the  authority  of  his  own 
church,  he  certainly  will  yield  to  that  of  its  great  forefather,  the 
adventurous  Luther.  According  to  that  infallible  divine,  "  They 
fin  not  againft  C  hrifl,  who  ufe  one  kind  only,  feeing  Chrift  has  not 
commanded  to  ufe  both.  Though  it  were  an  excellent  thing  to 
ufe  both  kinds,  in  the  facrament,  and  Chrifl  has  commanded 
nothing  in  this  as  neceffary,  yet  it  were  bitter  to  follow  peace 
and  unity,  than  to  conteft  ah,out  kbds."  So  much  for  autho- 
rity, (h) 

The  clergyman  again,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Chrift  actually 
commanded  all  chriftians  to  receive  under  the  form  of  wine. 
The  '  onh'  femblance  of  fuch  a  command  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words— Drink  ye  all  of  it.  Now  let  us  confider  the  circurnftan- 
ces  in  which  thefe  words  were  fpokea.  Qur  blefled  Redeemer 

(£)  Lib.  de  Capt.  Babyl.  c.  de  Euch.Epift.  ad  Pohemos.in  dcclar.  Euch* 
ft  in  Serm.  de  cuch.     1  quote  from   an  ingliih  tr  inflation,  as  the  original 
Latin  i»  not  In  my  ppflcfliort,     I  know  he    aifo  wrote  againft  conunuqton 
in  one  kind  ;   buc  that  reformer  built    Ji-  fai  h  on  fcrip'ur  ,  and   h 
make  fcriptinx-  fpeak  pro  and  con,  juit  as  it  faitcd  his  pi;  > 
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was  feated  at  (upper  with  his  twelve  apoftles  :  he  took  the  bread 
and  brake  it,  and  divided  it  among  them  :  he  then  took  the 
cup,  but  as  he  could  not  divide  it  in  like  manner,  he  gave  it  amoog 
them,  faying, — *  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  And,  obferve  an  Evan- 
geliir,  •«  they  ail  driak  of  it."  Now  thefe  *ords,  we  are  told, 
were  addrt-iTed  not  only  to  theapoilles,  but  alfo  to  every  chriftian. 
Yet  is  there  the  lead  p  oof  of  the  aflertion  ?  I  have  never  met 
with  any.  And  (lill,  becaufe  we  are  unwilling  to  fubniit  our  own 
judgment  to  that  of  men,  who  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  them- 
ielves  fuperior  in  that  faculty  to  ourfelves,  and  who  acknowledge 
themfelves  to  be  the  fallible  difciples  of  a  fallible  church,  we  are 
to  be  abufed  as  corrupters  of  religion,  derogators  from  the  com- 
nand  of  Chri;r,  and  mutilators  of  the  facrament  !,— As  to  the 
dHHn&ion  between  the  matter  arid  th  -  manner  :  we  acknowledge 
the  wine  to  be  part  cf  the  matter  of  the  facrifice,  butwecleny  it  10 
be  neceflarily  part  of  the  matter  of  the  facrament.  (/)  1  could 
with  to  know,  what  makes  the  clergyman  fo  poiitive,  that  wine  is 
part  of  the  matter  ?  T  he  fcripture,  indeed,  mentions  the  cup,  but 
it  no  where  mentions  that  the  liquor  which  it  contained  was  wine  ; 
and,  if  I  miftake  not,  according  to  proteftant  principles,  nothing  is 
to  be  believed  as  of  faith,  but  what  is  exprefsly  affertedin  the  holy 
fcriptutes. 

3.      The  fubjecl  of  ritual  obfervances  fhall  focn  be  difmifTed. 
The  clergyman  obferves  that,  "  if  they  do  not  promote  the  caufe 

(/')  In  anfwer  to  the  remarkers  obfervation  on  r.  Cor.  xi.  17,  the  fc]ergy"« 
rnan  maintains  that  the  true  meaning  is  evident  from  the  .preceding  verie 
in  which  is  mentioned  communion  in  both  kinJs.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  will  ferve  his  pnrpofe.  The  twerry-fixth  verfe  is  addreffed  in  the  plu- 
ral number  (o  the  whole  b^dy  of  the  Corinthian  convcrrs  ;  and  from  it  may 
be  juftly  inferred,  that  the  ufual  me;hod  of  admimflering  the  communion 
in  that  ci'y  was  under  both  kinds.  But,  in  the  next  verfe,  the  apoftle 
changes  his  language,  andaddreffes  them  individually,  and  tells  them  thafc 
whof 'ever  eat  or  drank  unworthily,  was  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord:  From  which  it  may  with  equal  juftke  be  inferred  that,  though 
the  principal  part  of  the  congregation  received  under  both  kinds,  fome  re- 
ceived under  cne  only.  The  clergyman  is  UDwiiling  to  relinquifh  the  and 
in  the  Englilh  verfion.  He  fays,  that  though  the  edition  in  which  the  re- 
rharker  rray  read  the  Gre  k  teftamem  has  the  disjun£>ive  or,  yet  feveral  of 
the  oldeft  MSS.  and  verijor.s  have  the  copulative  and.  I  could  wifli  to  learn 
in  what  edition  he  has  ever  read  the  G  et-k  teftament  with  the  copulative 
anJ.  I  f'ifpeft  in  none  :  and  no'withftanding  the  authority  of  his  MSS. 
and  versions,  I  have  never  yet  met  wi-h  any  editor,  who  has  had  the  hoi,-;. 
nefs  to  foift  it  into  the  text.  In  the  old  version  of  the  f'ntflifh  eftabLflud 
church  (fol  am  allured,  for  1  have  not  the  mtaiiS  of'  confuhing  it)  oiiginally 
the  di^jundive  or  was  retaintd.  Eut  it  was  then  the  doclrine  of  the  fatne 
church  that  communion  under  one  kind  was  lawful  in  feme  t^fea.  Now 
that  opinion  is  condemned,  and  therefore  in  the  new  translation  of 
James  1.  which  is  ftill  in  ufc,  the  difjuntlive  or  has  been  macically  converted 
into  the  copulative  end  Thus  it  appears  th  ;t  the  good  people  of  England, 
Vrhile  they  are  perfuaded  t:'at  they  iiuild  their  belief  *iii  ihe  w^rds  of  fcrip- 
ture,  arc  in  reality  building  it  on  i!  e  wl-.ims,  or  prejudirirs,  or  j 
wf  traiiflatcr*  and  editors,  as  fallible  us  trumfclvefl. 
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of  true  piety,  they  muft  Injure  it."  To  this  pofition  I  mod  cordi- 
ally afTent :  And  fr*vn  it  draw  an  inference  equally  favourable  to 
the  biftiop  and  his  advocate.  If  the  nccefTary  eftecl:  do  not  follow, 
xve  may  infer  that  the  caufe  does  not  exift  :  If  true  piety  be  not 
injured  among  catholics,  it  will  follow  that  their  ritual  obfer- 
vances,  fo  far  from  proving  injurious,  are  even  ferviceable  to  the 
caufe  of  virtue  Now  this  may  be  decided  by  an  eafy  experiment. 
JLet  the  Lurham  clergyman  compare  the  morals  and  piety  of  the 
next  catholic  congregation  with  thofe  of  his  own  parifhioners,  and 
then  let  him  fay  whether  the  former  are  inferior  in  ihat  refpecl  to 
any  of  their  neighbours.  If  he  cannot,  let  him  ceafe  to  affirm 
that  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church  are  injurious  to  piety,  or 
derogatory  from  the  fandifying  influence  of  the  lioly  fpirit. 

We  cherifh  with  refpecl:  fuch  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  really 
belong  to  our  religion,  k  They  are  as  monuments  which  atteft 
its  antiquity  and  authenticity:  they  have  dcfcended  to  us  from  our 
fathers,  and  prove  thae  our  faith  is  not  of  modern  birth. — Let  the 
Durham  clergyman  read  the  oldeft  liturgies  ftili  extant,  and  he  will 
find manyofthe'U  there:  Let  him  re  id  the  pentateuch  of  Mofes  and 
the  gofpel,and  hewill  find  many  of  then?)  there.  He  will  learn  that 
Ibme  are  of  divine  origin,  and  others  almoft  as  ancient  as  chriftia- 
nity.  It  wts,  however,  well  done  of  the  reformers  to  abolilrt 
them.  What  has  a  modern  religion  to  do  with  ancient  ceremonies? 
Or  what  has  the  belief  of  the  metaphorical  prefence  uf  Thrift's 
body  to  do  with  rites  eftablimed  in  honour  of  its  real  prefence  I 
He  is  angry  that  prayers  of  benediction  mould  be  read  over  the 
veftments  ufed  in  the  mafs.  Let  him  perufe  the  benediction  of  the 
facerdotal  veftments  recorded  by  Mofes,  or  St  Pa  1's  epiiile  to 
Timothy,  and  hewill  then  learn,  that  God  himfclf  appointed  fuch 
ceremonies,  and  that  «'  every  creature  is  fanctitied  by  the  word  of 
God  and  by  prayer.  ' 

When  the  magnanimous  fathers  of  the  reformation  feparated 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  one  object  which  engaged  much  of 
iheir  attention,  was  to  juftify  or  palliate  their  fchilm.  For  this 
purpofe  every  fpecies  of  expedient  was  adopted  ;  and  among  the 
catholic  doctrines,  which  they  misreprefented  and  vilified,  was 
that  which  teaches  the  utility  and  necemtyof  good  works.  Thepiety 
of  Luther  urged  him  to  retire  asfaras  poffibta  from  the  corruptions 
of  Babylon.  With  one  dam.  of  his  pen,  he  magnanimoufiv  abr-liihed 
the  obligation  of  good  works,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
every  man  who  could  only  boail  the  gift  of  an  all-faving  faith.  /< 
Tnis  folifidian  tenet,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  with  the  church 
of  England  in  her  articles,  "  is  a  moft  wholefome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort."  m  The  reftraints  of  religion  are  too  unpleasant 
to  the  pafKons  of  men. 

(/)  Sola  fides  eft  neccflVria  ut  jufti   simus,  CcCtrra  o:nn:a   llberrlma.     In 
cap.  2.  ad  Gol.     Nullum  j-cccatum  JnTerre  -potefl  dambationem ,  fed  f>>la  in- 
credulits?.     De  capt.  ii;;byL  torn,  ii.  fol.  17  i.'Dc  lib.  Chrift.  torn,  v,  fo!,  3  l  J , 
(wAr:.  xi. 
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'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  Into  eafe, 
And  put  her  in  imdrefs  to  make  her  pleafe. 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  T.inri, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind 

On  this  head  we  have  undoubtedly  great  obligations  to  Luther, 
Our  blefled  Redeemer  died  for  us,  and  (till  left  the  way  to  happi- 
nefc  ftrait  and  rugged  :  the  new  apoftle  rufhed  to  the  arms  of  his 
faithful  Catharine,  and  made  it  fpncious  and  commodious.  After 
Chrilr,  it  was  (till  fo  uninviting,  that,  as  he  declared,  few  would 
chufe  to  walk  in  it  :  after  Luther,  it  was  cleared  of  the  thorns  of 
virtue,  and  might  with  eafe  be  trodden  By  thoufands.     His  difci- 
ples,  however,  have  gradually  learnt  to  blufli  at  the  extravagance 
of  their  mailer :  in  the  courfe  of  tirtie  they  have  filently  abandoned 
his  fchool,  and  have  returned,  on  this  point  at  Jeafl,  nearer  to  the 
doftrine  of  fcripture  and  common  fenfe.   But  the  unnatural  portrait 
\vhich  their  great  patriarch  had  drawn    of  the  catholic  doclrine* 
they  dill  cherifh  with  filial  refpeft,  and  cortfider  as. an  invaluable  le- 
gacy. It  appears  to  be  at  prefent  in  the  joint  pofT-ffion  of  the  bifhop 
tof  Durham,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  :  poor  Eli- 
jah if  1  may  judge  from  his  pamphlet,  has  no  (hare  in  the  property. 
The  right  reverend  prelate,  in  his  charge,  was  content  to  advert  to 
what  he  called  the  prefumptuous  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
concerning  the  merit  of  good  works ;  and  the  author  of  the  Remarks 
demonstrated  in  reply,  that  this  preemption  exifled  no  where  but 
in  the  heated  imagination  of  his  lordfhip.  The  clergyman  will  not 
permit  fuch  an  aniwer  to  efcape  uncenfured.  In  the  moft  forcible 
language,  he  contends  that  his  caricature  is  a  faithful  likenefs,  and 
that  the  pencil  of  the  remarker  has  treacheroufly  concealed  every 
harfh   and    fon  idding   feature;     "  You   tell  us  fomething,"  he 
exclaims,  "  but  you  do  not  tell  us  all.   Does  not  your  church  alfo 
require  yoil  to  believe  that  good  works  actually  merit  their  reward, 
and  that  they  may  do  more  than   merit  it  ?  that,  unprofitable  fcr- 
vants  as  you  are,  fome  among  you  ma-/  yet  befldw  of  their  fuper- 
abunriant  goodnefs  to  improve  the    condition   and    alleviate   the 
punifhment  of  their  lefs  righteous  brethren  ?"      Such  interrogations 
appear  to   him  equal  to  a    viftory  ;    and  he    concludes,   at    fome 
diilance,  with  advifing   the  remnrker  "  never  more  to  yield  to  the 
tempting  hope  of  ttrengthening    his  caufc  by   ftratagems,    which 
have  been  hitherto  proicribed  by  the    laws   of   literary  warfare." 
As  to  his  advice,  his  opponent,  probably,  wouldfend  him  to  thofe 
lines  of  the  poet : — 

Dii  re,  Ebmifippe,  (.'casque 
Verxm  ob  coriiiliuni  dcnent  tonlcre. 

In  anfwer  to  his  queftions  I  fhall  reply,  that  our  chiirch  do«3 
ml  require  us  to  believe  either  that  our  good  works  merit  their  re- 
Ward,  in  the  fenf«  which  he  attaches  to  the  word  merit,  or  that 
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they  may  do  more  than  merit  it,  fo  that  fome  among  us  may  be- 
ftow  of  their  fuperabundant  goodnefs  to  their  lefs  righteous  bre- 
thren. In  effect,  the  whole  controverfy  between  us  at  prefent 
on  this  head  is,  I  believe,  a  mere  logomachia,  «*  a  windy  war  of 
words."  Jf  a  perfon  promife  me  a  reward  on  certain  conditions 
with  which  I  comply,  I  may,  I  trull,  without  offering  confiderable 
violence  to  propriety  of  language,  fay  that  I  have  merited  or  earned 
my  reward;  even  though  the  reward  were  in  its  own  nature  to 
exceed  the  exact  value  of  my  fervices.  However,  mould  the  pro- 
priety of  the  word  merit,  be  difputed,  1  would  oot  contend; 
the  acquifition  of  the  reward  would  be  my  object,  and  if  I  obtained 
that,  I  fliould  be  content,  whether  I  were  allowed  to  fay  I  merited 
it,  or  not. 

From  good  works  we  naturally  proceed  to  indulgences ;  a  fub- 
ject  which  has  often  been  difcuffed  by  proteftant  writers,  but  with 
more  paflion  than  fincerity.  If  frequency  of  repetition  could  give 
to  rriiireprefentation  the  fubftance  of  truth,  an  indulgence  would 
be  of  all  fcandalous  things  the  moft  fcandalous.  The  bifhop  of 
Durham  feems  to  have  adopted  this  principle  ;  he  conceived  he 
might  juft.ly  affume  the  privilege  of  fa}  ing  what  had  been  faid  by 
hundreds  before  him  ;  and  therefore,  without  hesitation,  con- 
demned the  practice  of  indulgences  in  terms  the  moft  pointed  and 
fevere.  But  the  remarker  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  an  epif- 
copal  frown  :  He  tore  the  vifor  from  the  face  of  the  fuppofed 
monfter ;  arid  lo,  its  deformity  vanifhed,  nor  could  the  critical 
eye  of  the  Durham  clergyman  difcover  in  it  one  forbidding  fea- 
ture. But  how  was  this  gentleman's  aftonifhment  increafed, 
when  he  learned  that  indulgences  had  alfo  been  favourites  with 
the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church;  that  his  reverend  brethren 
had  frequently  condefcended  to  be  the  venders  of  wares,  which 
he  had  thought  the  exclufive  property  of  a  lady,  fometimes  po- 
litely termed  the  w of  Babylon  ?  He  had  recourfe  to  his 

ufual  theme,  the  infincerity,  artifice,  and  legerdemain  of  the  re- 
marker.  He  accufed  him  of  having  varnifhed  over  with  a  de- 
ceitful glofs  the  dodrine  of  his  church  :  of  confefling,  indeed, 
that  indulgences  are  remiflions  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  or  miti- 
gations of  punifhment  in  this  world,  but  of  concealing  that  they 
:*re  alfo  *'  remiffions  of  every  fin,  and  promifes  of  eternal  life.3' 
Having  thus  fhewn,  as  he  conceives,  the  difference  between 
protellant  and  catholic  indulgences,  he  recovers  his  ufual  temper, 
and  very  charitably  affects  to  fear  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his  dear 
iriend  the  remarker,  to  tremble  left  his  doctrine  mould  involve  him 
in  the  fame  fate  with  Luther,  the  parent  of  the  reformation.  I 
will  endeavour  to  quiet  his  alarm .  The  remarker  is  in  no  dan- 
ger ofiieeting  wiili  the  fate  of  i.uther  in  this  world  ;  and  if  he 
\v ill* follow  my  advice,  will  not  be  very  ambitious  of  maring  it 
\vith  him  in  the  other.  For  the  information  of  the  clergyman 
I  will  add,  that  the  catholic  doctrine  does  not  teach,  that  indui- 
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gences  are  a  "  remiflion  of  all  fins,"  or  even  of  any  fins,  (n)  or 
that  they  are  "  applications  of  the  fuperfluous  merits  of  Chrift 
and  the  faints.*'  The  firft  of  thefe  affertions  is  contradictory  to 
the  catholic  creed;  the  fecond  is  an  opinion  which  has  been 
maintained  by  fpeculative  and  ingenious  men  ;  but  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  may,  without  danger  of  cenfure,  be 
believed  or  difbelieved  according  to  the  judgment  of  each  indivi* 
dual. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjecl,  I  may  be  allowed  to  afk,  how  the 
clergyman  will  prove  that  the  doclrine  of  the  catholic  is  more  indul- 
gent tothefinnerthan  thedocTtrineoftheproteftant  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  that  is  required  for  the 
remiflion  of  fin,  is  a  hearty  forrow  for  the  offence,  and  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  amend.  Now  all  this  the  popes  require  in  their 
bulls,  and  befides  this,  confeflion  and  the  performance  of  fome 
good  work.  Qur  indulgences  confidered  in  this  light,  cannot  be 
more  fubverfivs  of  morality  than  the  practices  of  the  eftablimed 
church.  If  the  purity  of  our  doclrine  has  fometimes  been  pollu- 
ted by  the  vices  of  thofe  who  maintained  it,  it  ought  not  to  be 
matter  of  furprife.  Avarice  could  infect  one  of  the  apoflles  of 
Jefus :  can  we  wonder  if,  at  different  periods,  it  inferred  fome 
0f  their  fucceiTors.  It  could  even  creep  into  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, a  fociety  fmall  in  comparifon,  and  but  recently  eflabli/lied 
to  put  down  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  popery  :  can  we  won- 
der, if  it  has  fometimes  found  its  way  into  a  body  infinitely  more 
numerous,  and  which  has  fubfifted  through  a  long  fucceffion  of 
ages :  Catholics  have  lamented  thefe  abufes  as  much  as  protef- 
tants  can  do  :  and  if  any  opponent  will  confult  the  acls  of  the 
councils  during  the  two  lad  centuries  preceding  the  reformation, 
he  will  find  in  them  canons  as  fevere  and  appofite,  as  any  which 
for  a  fimilar  purpofe  have  been  enacted  by  the  prefent  church  of 
England.  Should  it  then  be  afked,  why  thefe  abufes  were  not 
abolimed  before  the  council  of  Trent,  the  clergyman  cannot  be 
at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  He  muft  be  well  aware  of  the  common 
defect  of  all  religious  eftablimments.  "  When  abufes  have  once 
crept  into  them,  which  wi  1  ever  attend  every  government  and 
every  inftitution  adminiftered  by  men,  the  wan,t  of  that  quick  dif- 
cirnment  of  faults,  which  is  oftener  found  in  enemies  than  in 

(n)  When  thefe  expreffions  pecrat-rum  indulcntia  or  retnijjio  occur  in 
grants  of  indulgences,  they  are  perledly  undei  flood  by  catholics,  though 
not  in  the  fenfc  of  the  Durham  clergyman.  As  an  indcfpcnlible  condition 
it  is  required  that  the  fmner  fhall  have  previoufly  performed  whatever  the 
catholic  church  confiders  neceffary  for  the  remiflion  of  fin  ;  and  then  only 
(he  grants  him  a  remiflion  of  the  canonical  penance,  or  temporal  punifh- 
ment,  tp  which  he  ought  to  be  fubje&ed  Hence  it  is  evident  that  an  in- 
dulgence cannot  be  a  pardon  for  fin,  i.ncc  the  fin  is  iuppofed  to  have  been 
already  pardoned.  As  to  the  ingenious  comment  on  attrition  in  page  37, 
it  is  founded  on  a  miltake.  No,catholic  divine  ever  taught  that  the  (inner 
could  be  reconciled  to  God  v/i,thout  a  firm  refolurion  of  amendment;  nei- 
ther did  the  council  afTert  that  attrition  fuffifeJ,  but  that  Hdifioftd  the  iin- 
ner  to  obtain  the  remiflion  of  hi»  orfencei.  Scft  14,  c.  4. 


friends,  prevents  many  diforders  from  being  recYified,  many  abu- 
fes  from  being  reformed,  anr?  many  fpirited,  yet  faluury,  mea- 
fures  from  being  carried  into  execution."  <o.)  This  truth  has  been 
fully  exemplified  in  the  reformed  church  of  Enpland. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
clergyman  is  content  with  inferring  his  adverfary  to  1  Cor.  xiv. 
•which  he  confjders  as  apofitive  condemnation  pf  the  catholic 
practice.  I  have  read  the  whole  chapter  with  great  attention,  and 
the  confequence  i>  a  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  our  intellects 
have  been  cafl  in  two  very  different  moulds.  Of  that  which  he 
fees  fo  clearly,  I  have  been  unable  to  difcover  the  fainted  trace.  I 
do  not  obferve  that  the  apoftle  ever  mentions  the  liturgy,  or  fo 
much  as  refers  to  it:  all  his  animadversions  feem  to  be  directed 
againft  the  vanity  or  infubordination  of  the  converts,  who  were 
«ager  to  difplay,  in  the  afTembly  of  the  faithful,  the  graces  which 
they  had  received,  and,  by  their  extemporary  difcourfes,  frequently 
diftutbed  the  harmony  of  the  fervice.  Still  the  apoftle  indulges 
them  in  the  ufe  of  unknown  tongues,  but  under  certain  limitati- 
ons, to  prevent  difedification  and  fcandal;  and  I  hope  that  thofe 
•who  fo  forcibly  urge  againft  catholics  the  obligation  of  complying 
with  the  command  of  St.  Paul,  will  not  refufe  to  give  us  the 
example  by  following  it  themfelyes.  We  will  fuppofe,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  my  reverend  adverfary  hasafiented  to  this  proportion  , 
then  the  fervice  in  his  church  will  be  arranged  in  the  following 
very  edifying  manner. 

As  focn  as  the  clergyman  fhall  have  read  the  liturgy  according 
to  the  book  of  common  prayer,  one  of  his  parifhioners  (whether 
or  layman  is  np  matter)  will  rife,  and  in  a  moil  impreffive 


fo)  See  an  elegant  and  inftru&ive  tratl,    An  enquiry  into  tfo  moral  and  po- 
]iti-al  tendency  of  the  >el'g  r'ft  C"!lfl  R  man  ^at'c/:c.  printed  for  Robinfons,  and, 
iFaulder,  1790,  p   27  —  As  the  remarker  is  indebted  -othe  Durham  clergy- 
man for  an  indulgence  published  by  Grrgory  VIII.     1  hope  f  e  will  accept  in. 
return  one  or  two  protelant  indulgences.     The  firft  wa-  publiflied  by  the 
pious  Luther,  and  contains   a  perpetual   indu'uence  for  the  com;:  ifiicn  of 
adultery  in  ?ma  n  circumfiances.     That  it  may  be  co:  ccaled  frcrn.   the  eye 
of  the  profane,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  in  the  original  language      "  lit  non  eft 
in  meis  viribus    fitum,   ut  vir  non  fmi,  tarn  non    eft   eti;;m  mei  ]>'">»  ut 
abfque  muliere  fim.     Rurfum  uc  in  tua  manu  nou  eft,  ut  ftra  na  non  fis  fie 
iiec  in  te  eft,  ur'abfqu    viro  degas  ......  Terria  ra'io,  divo-t;i  eft.  ubi  alter 

alteri  fe  fub(  uxertt.  ut  dcbitam  benevo'entiam  ptrlolvefe  noli',  aut  ha. 
feitare  cum  eo  renuerit  —  Hie  opportunum  eft,  ut  maritus  dicat  ;  Si  in  nt- 
lucr  s,  alte-  a  i>olet\  S>  dott'ina  nd.t,  adien  at  ancllla.^  Opcr.  Lu:h.  Ed.  Wift. 
torn  v.  fol.  119,  113-  '  The  feccn  !  was  an  indulgence  granted  by  Luther 
and  feven  oth/.r  divines  to  Philip,  Landgrave  <  f  H  ffe,  to  have  two  wives 
at  the  fame  time.  For  the  edification  'cf  the  public  I  fhall  extract  a  few 
paff.igcs,  and  tr  inflate  them  into  Eng'ift.  The  bull  i'felCmay  be  feen  in 
t'hc  original  Latin,  in  BofTiiet's  Variations,  1  vi.  In  liis  del 


delaration  to 

and  Melancthon,  the  Landgrave  had  informed  them,  thar  he  had  never 
loved  his  wife,  and  ;hat  he  could  not  abandon  the  difiolute  ftate  of  life  n 
•which  he  lived.  For  thefe  two  reafons  he  begs  a  d  fpenfation  to  have  two 
wives.  In  their  anfwtf,  after  fome  preliminary  obfervationt,  they  proceed 
ihuu.  "But  if  your  hishnefs  do  not  abftain  from  an  impure  life,  becaufe 
you  ivj  it  is  imp'o&bk  lor  you  to  Co  fo,  we  ftiould  wifh  that  your  highneft 
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manner,  harangue  the  audience  in  fome  foreign  language,  perhaps 
in  High  Dutch.  The  moment  he  is  filent,  a  fccond  preacher 
will  fucceed  in  Arabic  ;  and  he  will  be  followed  by  a  ihird  in 
Chinefe.  After  the  orators,  the  apoftle  commands  the  interpre- 
ter to  explain  ;  and  the  clergyman  muft  take  this  difficult  office  on 
himfelf,  unlefs  he  chance  to  be  aflifted  by  the  learned  Mtffieurs 
Faber  and  Crenville  Sharpe,  the  enlightened  expofuors  of  the 
book  of  Revelations.  Prophefying  will  clofe  the  fervice  ;  and 
every  man  who  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  feels  the  infpiratioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  claim  a  right  to  groan  out  the  yearnings 
of  his  fpiritinto  the  ears  of  his  brethren.  la  this  place,  howe-, 
ver,  1  am  forry  to  inform  the  ladies,  that,  though  the  fem.ile 
tongue  appears  to  be  far  b.etter  adapted  to  the  office  of  prophefying 
than  that  of  the  other  fex,  yet  the  apoftle  is  pofitive  in  his  prohi- 
bition. They  muft  be  content  to  fit,  in  filence,  and  liften  with 
deference  to  the  lectures  of  the  male  prophets,  (p)  This  is  a 
piclure  of  the  fyflem  of  divine  fervice,  which  the  imprudence  of 
the  converts  compelled  the  apofllc  to  fanclion  with  his  approbation. 
But  it  is  evident  that  both  his  approbation  and  cenfure  were  con- 
fined to  a  temporary  object  ;  and  that,  at  the  cefTation  of  miracu- 
lous gifts,  they  became  a  dead  letter,  the  mere  teftimony  of 
diforders  which  once  had  exiiled,  and  were  never  likely  to  be 
revived, 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  amufed  myfelf  with  looking  in  to  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  perfuadje 
myfelf  that  1  was  not  reading  an  unknown  tongue.  I  will  in- 
ftance  a  paffage  or  two  for  the  inftruclion  and  edification  of  my 

were  in  a  better  fta'e  before  G  d  .  .  .  But  if  your  highnef*  be  fully  refold- 
ed to  take  another  wife,  we  judjje  that  it  ought  to  be  done  fecretly,  as  we 
havt-  faid  above  with  r<r'pe£  to  ihe  difpenfation  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  none 
but  re  'a!y  herfclf,  and  a  few  trufty  perfons  obliged  to  f:crecy  under  the 
feal  (f  confcfTion,  know  any  thing  of  the  muter.  Hence  it  will  not  hi 
attended  with  any  important  contradidlion  or  fcandal.  For  it  is  not  unu- 
fual  for  princes  to  keep  ruftrefies ;  and  though  the  vulgar  fhould  be  fcan- 
daliz«-d  the  more  prudent  would  underftand  this  moderate  method  of  life, 
and  would  prefer  it  to  adultery,  and  other  brut  1  and  foul  a«5tions. — Then.; 
is  no  need  of  being  much  concerned  for  whac  men  will  fay.  provided  all  g;> 

right  with  confcience Tcur  highrefs  hath  therefore  not  only  tJ^c 

approbation  of  us  all,  in  a  cafe   of  ncceflry,  but  alib  trhe  confidcratiom 

which  we  hive  made  thereupon We  arc  mofl  r^ady  to  fcrve  your 

Jiighnefs.  Dated  at  Wirtembcrg,  the  Wednefday  after  the  feaft  of  St.'Ni, 
cholas,  15  7  9. 

MARTFN  LUTHER,  ADAM, 

Pri.LIP  MEL^NCTHON,  JOHN  LENINGUH. 

MARTIN  BUCER,  JUSTUS  W^VFERTE 

ANTHOMV    CORVIN,  DIONVSIUS  MELANTHER. 

(/>)  If  any  fpeak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two,  or  at  moil  by 
tbre  ,  and  that  by  courfc  j  and  let  one  interpret.  Let  the  prophets  fprak 
two  or  three,  and  let  the  others  judge.  Ifa&y  thing  be  revealed  to  another 
that  *itteth  by,  let  the  firft  hold  his  peace.  For  ye  may  all  prophefy  one. 
by  one.  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for  it  is,  cot  per- 
xnittcd  unco  them  to  fpeak,  x  Cor.  aiv,  27,  20.  30.  31.  34. 
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readers.  "  Let  them  not  fee  the  fun.  Or  ever  your  pots  be 
made  hot  with  thorns  ;  fo  let  indignation  vex  him  even  as  a  thing 
that  is  raw.  (g)  Judah  is  my  lawgiver.  Moab  is  my  wafh-pot. 
Over  Edom  will  I  caft  my  (hoe.  Philiflia,  be  thou  glad  of  me. 
(r  '  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  mall  ye  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  ;  that  is,  covered  with  filver  wings,  and  her  fea- 
thers like  gold.  And  the  hill  of  Bafan,  fo  is  God's  hill  :  even 
an  high  hili,  as  the  hill  of  Bafan.  Why  hop  ye  fo  high,  ye 
high  hills.":./  Nor  is  this  unknown  tongue  confined  to  the  book 
of  common  prayer  :  it  is  extended  even  to  the  book  of  homilies, 
that  model  of  p^  floral  eloquence,  which  the  church  of  England 
propofes  to  her  clergy.  What  female  of  the  prefent  day  could 
imderiland  the  following  elegant  apoftrophe  ? — "  O  thou  woman, 
not  a  chriftian,  but  worfe  than  a  panim,  thou  minifter  of  the  devil, 
why  pampered  thou  that  carrion  flefh  fo  high,  which  fometime 
doth  ftink  on  the  earth  as  thou  goefl  ?  Howfoever  thou  perfumeft 
thyfelf,  thy  beaftlinefs  cannot  be  hidden,  or  overcome  with  thy 
fmelis  and  favours  :  but,  perchance,  fome  dainty  dame  will  fay, 
and  anfwer  me,"  &c. 

On  the  Vulgate  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures  the  clergyman  has 
been  fparing  of  his  comments  :  I  flull  beg  leave  to  be  more  dif- 
fufe.  It  is  a  fubjecl,  refpefting  vhich  much  mifreprefentation 
was  formerly  circulated,  and  which  has  been  treated  with  no  final! 
degree  of  prejudice  by  fome  modern  coutroverfialifts.  (i) 

(g]  nth  day,  morning  prayer.     (*•)  Same  day,  evening  prayer. 

(s)  Uth  day,   morning  prayer. 

(/)  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  obfe  ye,  .tha;  the  blaft  of  the  eccleslaftical 
trumpet  has  lately  awakened  from  b,ss  flumters  a  watchman  of  the  holy 
city,  the  Rev.  George  Stephenion,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Kelloe,  curate  of 
Eifhopwearmouth,  and  formeily  fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  In  confc- 
quence  of  the  bifliop's  charge,  this  indefatigable  divine  has  compofed, 
pre.'.ched,  and  publi/hed  twmty  ftrrr.ous,  for  the  charitable  purpofe  of 
exposing  the  abomiia,ttons  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  work 
does  at  lead  honour  to  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  BHhop- 
\v-earmputh.  It  proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  their  paftor,  during  twenty 
weeks  "here  was  ho  need  of  proposing  to  their  considera:ion  any  fyhjexft  of 
piety  or  morality.  At  the  fame  time,  I  (ear,  it  is  fome  reflection  on  their 
intrlleitual  attainments.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  curate  of  Bimopwcar- 
jnouth,  had  he  believed  his  parifhoners  to  be  po/Teflc-d  of  common  fenfe, 
could  ha.ve  thought  it  neceflary  to  warn  'hem  againfl  fedudion  t  >  a  religion 
fo  abfuid  as  that  which  he  has  delineated  in  his  pages.  I  may  alfo  fay,  that 
I  admire  the  tafte  of  the  man,  who  could  delight  in  raking  together  fo 
much  fil  h  out  of  the  common  fewers :  his  took  is  fcarcely  made  up  of 
any  thin?  tlfe.  But  my  principal  reaibn  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  publication,  was,  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  he  Im 
treated  the  fubjeft  on  which  I  am  now  engaged  ;  and  unfortunately,  he 
has  treated  all  the  reft  in  nearly  the  fame  manner. 

Accipe  nunc  Danaum  ins^dias,  et  crimine  ab  uno 
Disce  omnei. 

He  tells  us,  p.  335,  that  the  chu-ch  of  Rome  has  declared,  that  the  holy 
fcriptures  were,  not  co^nj  ofed  for  the  ufe  of  the  multitude,  but  only  of  their 
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1.  Of  all  the  ancient  verfions  of  the  facred   writings,  the  Vul- 
gate has    obtained  the  higheil  degree    of  praife   from  the  ableit 
biblical  ftudents,  both  proteftants  and    catholics;  and  itpoflefTes, 
in  another  refpecl,  an  invaluable  advantage  over  all  modern  tranf- 
lations.      It  was  adopted  in  the  Latin  church  long  before  the  birth 
of  thofe  controveifies,  which  at  prefcnt  divide  the  children  of  the 
reformation  from  the  communion  of  Rome.     Its  author  or  authors, 
therefo-e,    cannot    be  accufed    of  any  bias  or  partiality,  which 
might  induce  them  to  pervert  the  meaning    of  the  paiTages  con- 
ceded with  the  fubjects  in  debate. 

2.  Soon  after  the    reformation,  Europe  was  innundated  with  a 
jflood  of  biblical  translations,  fome  of  which  were  difgraced  by  the 
rooft  corrupt  doctrines,  and  glaring  perversions  of  the  meaning  of 
the  original.      Inthefa  circumstances  it  became   neceflary  for  the 
catholic  church  to  fix  on  fome  particular  verfion,  and   propofe  it 
for  the  indruction  of  her  children.     The  judgment  of  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Trent  fslecled  the  Vulgate  ;  and  it  was  decreed 
that  in  all  public  lectures,  difputes,  fermons,  and  interpretations, 
that  verfion  alone  mould  be  confidered    as  authentic.     The  mean- 
ing of  this  word  has   been   perverted  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  ad- 
verfaries.     By  the  council  it  was  underltood   to  denote,  that,  in 
all  points  of  importance,  the  vulgate  contained  the   true  word  of 
God,  fo  that  it  might  be    fafely  perufed   without  any   danger  of 
error  in  faith  and    morals  :  and   here  1  may  obferve.   that  by  this 
decree  the  catholic  church  did  no  more   than   Luther  and  Calvin 
did  by  their  refpeclive  tranflations,  and   the  church   of  England 
does,  at  the  prefent  day,  by  her  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures. 

fpiritual  teachers;  and,  tinker  this  pretext,  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
from  the  people."  &c.  I  anfwer  that  the  church  cf  Rome  never  did  iflue 
fuch  a  declaration.  If  I  am  wrong,  let  him  produce  it.  "  In  Spain  the 
Bible,"  he  fays  ''  is  locked  up  fiom  rhe  laity  :  theufe  of  it,  in  their  own 
tongue,  is  forbidden,  under  the  fevtrett  penalties"  Yet  in  Spain  it  is  per- 
mitted in  thtir  own  tongue,  and  the  Spari  rdi  bcaO,  that  their  tranflation 
is  the  moll  elegant  of  all  thofe  that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  any  of  the 
vulgar  languages. — He  frys,  p.  379,  that  the  Englifh  Romanifts  have  a 
version,  but  are  not  permitted  to  read  it  without  a  licenfe.  Let  aim  ttik 
t!  c  rirft  catholic  he  meets  in  Bifhopwt/annouth,  and  from  him  he  may  learn 
the  contrary — The  Ficn<h  Ro.nanifls,  he  continues,  have  no  authoriftd 
tranfa&ion  in  their  lan^rage.  Janiwer,  that  they  have  Hvcral,  feme  of 
great  antiquity,  others  of  u.ore  modern  date.  'Thvy  have  a  version  by  f!cs 
Moulins  made  in  1294,  and  one  by  De  Preffe  in  1380,  a  third  by  Le 
Fevre,  printed  in  15*8,  a  fourth  by  the  Louvain  do$or.>  in  15*0,  a  r.fih 
by  Corbin  in  1643*  and  a  sixth  by  Sacy  in  16-3.  There  are  alfo  autho- 
rized tranflations  in  Crrrr.any  and  Italy  and,  I  have  i  o  doubt,  in  all  other 
eathclic  counrries.— Hence  we  may  foim  fome  judgment  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
fon's  attention  to  veracity,  a;:d  \vond:-r  how  any  mac  could  utttr  luch 
faliehoods  from  r  c  pulplc,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Cod  of  truth,— or  how 
he  couid  conceive,  that,  by  fuch  nnfic|Tdentation,  he  was  fulfilling  his 
duty  of  announci  -g  <jloiy  to  Go.l  on  high,  md  peace  to  men  on  e;.rth.  —  If 
the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Mr.  I  es  Muhis'  work  with  its 
pretended  refutation  by  Mr.  Stephcufon,  he  vriii  ea^ty  ii-rn  which  of  fhe 
t\vo  defends  the  better  cati'e. 
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V  By  declaring  tliat,  among  the  verftons  of  that  period,  die 
vulgate  alone  fhould  be  confidered  as  authentic,  the  council  did 
not  mean  to  confer  on  it  a  fuperiority  over  the  originals.  Yet 
this  is  a  calumny,  which  has  given  birth  to  much  petulant  invec- 
tive againfl  the  (piritual  tyranny  of  the  catholic  church,  and  much 
infulting  commiferation  for  the  fpiritual  blindnefs  of  her  difciples., 
Would  thofe  \vho  ufe  fuch  language,  fpend  a  year  in  feme  ca- 
tholic univerfity,  they  would  learn  with  what  application  the 
originals  are  ftudied,  with  what  freedom  they  are  cited,  and  how 
often  their  authority  is  alledged  againfl:  certain  paflages  of  the 
vulgate  in  the  public  deputations.  Before  the  decree  of  the 
council,  the  catholics  had  publimed,  and  after  it  continued  to  ptib- 
]\(h  corrected  and  improved  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
fcriptures. 

4.  Much  lefs  was  it  the  intention  of  the  council  to  decree,  that 
the  vulgate  was  free  from  faults.  It  has  frequently  been-emend- 
ed  by  the  orders  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  many  catholic  wri- 
ters have  exercifed  their  abilities  in  difcovering  and  publifhing  the 
nature  of  thefs  errors.  Is  there  nothing  to  correct  in  the  au- 
thorifed  verfion  of  the  prefent  church  of  England  ? 

^i  Neither  is  it  true  that  catholics  lock  up  the  fcriptures  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  laity.  Let  our  adverforiel  if  they  carl, 
produce  for  this  afiertion  the  decree  of  any  council,  the  bull  of 
any  pope,  the  itatute  of  any  provincial  fynoi,  or  the  order  of  any 
bifhop.  They  know  that  they  cannot.  Their  only  refource  is  the 
prohibition  in  the  index.  I  muft,  however,  obferve,  that  the 
index  has  not  th>  po'.\er  of  declaring  articles  of  cat/iolic  faith,  or 
of  forming  canons  of  general  difcipline.  Its  authority  was  always 
confined,  and  in  many  catholic  countries  was  never  acknowledg- 
ed. Yet  this  very  prohibition  contained  in  the  index  is  only  con- 
ditional, and  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  tempory  regulation. 
-At  a  time,  when  every  fpecies  of  impiety  was  taught  by  faha- 
ticifm,  and  fupported  by  texts  from  the  vernacular  verfions  of  the 
fcripture,  Pius  IV.  thought  it  advifeable,  that  in  every  parifh 
the  propriety  or  non-propriety  of  reading  the  facred  writings  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  mould  be  left  to  the  difcretion  and  judgment  of 
the  curate.  Had  this  regulation  been  adopted  in  the  proteftant 
churches,  it  would  have  fpared  the  chrirHan  religion  many  an  ex- 
travagance, at  which  (he  was  compelled  to  blufh.  We  mould  not 
then  have  heard  of  the  famous  John  of  Leyden,  who,  by  in- 
terpreting the  bible,  made  himfelf  king  of  Munirer,  and  intro- 
duced polygamy  among  his  difciples  ;  nor  of  David  of  Delfr, 
xvho,  bendes  the  virtue  laft  mentioned,  taught  another  equally 
creditable,  that  of  inceft  ;  nor  of  Hermannus,  the  cobler  of  Opt- 
zant,  who  profefled  to  be  the  fon  of  God,  drank  in  the  fpirit  from 
a  hogfliead  of  ftrong  beer,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Kill,  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  monks  and  popes.  Repent,  repent ;  for  your 
deliverance  is  at  hand."  \Ve  fhould  not  then  have  heard  of 
William  Simpfon,  "  who  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  naked  io 
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markets,  courts,  &c."  nor  of  Nailor,  who,  freed  from  the  incum- 
brances  of  drefs,  entered  Briftol  on  horfeback,  while  the  infpired 
multitude  ftiouted  Hofanna  to  the  fan  of  David  \  nor  of  the  Lon- 
don leather-feller,  with  the  edifying  name  of  P  raife-God  Barebone^ 
and  his  ftill  more  faintly  brother  with  the  moreimprtffive  name  of, 
If  Chrtft  bad  not  died  for  thee,  thou  badjl  been  damned^  Barebone9 
During  this  period  of  religious  infanity,  while  the  human  mind 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  every  extravagance,  it  was, 
perhaps,  wifely  done  to  prohibit  the  lefture  of  the  fcripture  to 
thofe  whom  their  paftors  did  not  think  incapable  of  fuch  folly. 
What  has  the  reformation  obtained  by  the  oppofite  condudt  ? 
It  has  divided  Chridendom  into  a  thoufand  different  fe&s,  di£ 
feminated  an  indifference  to  all  religious  truth,  and  kept  the  poor 
in  a  (late  of  the  moft  diftreffing  ignorance  :  and  ftill,  with  thefe 
fadls  ftaring  them  in  the  face,  men  can  come  forward,  and  re- 
proach the  catholic  church  with  obftru&ing  the  difFufion  of 
Icripture-knowledge  ;  that  church  which,  fince  the  reformation, 
has  been  conflantly  employed  in  carrying  the  light  of  the  gofpel 
to  infidel  nations  ;  which,  before  that  period,  fubdued  the  fero- 
city of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  difmembered  the  Roman  empire  ; 
which  led  our  pagan  anceftors  from  the  altars  of  Woden  to  thofe 
of  the  living  God ;  and  to  which  every  people  that  has  learned 
to  bow  the  knee  to  the  divinipy  of  Jefus,  is  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  thatfacred  name. 

Thus  have  1  patiently  travelled  through  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  its  own  author  has  ingenuoufly  pronounced  to  be  dull  and 
heavy.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the  road  was  not  relieved  by  one  ob- 
jecl  capable  of  awakening  curiofity,  or  of  arrefting  attention. 
I  am  glad  we  have  done.  The  clergyman  concludes  his  letter 
with  an  advice,  to  which  the  remarker  probably  would  anfwer  in 
the  words  of  an  old  proverb  :  Phyjlc'ian^  cure  tbyfslf.  At  parting 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  one  obftrvation  :  That  at  a  time  when 
every  man  mould  be  united  to  repel  the  common  enemy,  it  is 
folly  to  difturb  unanimity  by  difleminating  religious  difcord.  Of 
thofe  who  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  fuch  conduct,  mayap- 
plaud  the  intentions,  but  I  mufl  condemn  the  bigotry.  They  may 

be  friends  to  the  church  in  their  hearts :  their  pens  are  its  moft 

dangerous  enemies. 


A     REPLY 


TO 

THE  Rev.  THOS.  LE  MESURIER, 

&SCTOR.  OF  NEWNTQN   LONGVILI.E. 


Alter  riratur  de  lana  faepe  caprlna, 
Propugnat  nugis  arm  r. us:  Icilicet  ;  ul  non 
Si&mihi  prinia  rdes,  et  vere  quod  placet, 
Aciiter  cla:rcm,  pretium  seus  aLera  fordet. 


W: 


ITH  the  preceding  pages  I  had  flattered  myfelf  that  the 
controv  rfy  was  clofed  :  a  recent  publication  has  convinced  me  of 
my  miftake.  (a,  From  the  county  of  Bucks,  from  his  watch-tower 
of  Newntoa  Longville,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mefurier  has  foun- 
ded the  alarm.  His  orthodoxy  has  been  taught  to  tremble  for  the 
fafety  of  the  eftablifhed  church:  and  an  imperious  duty  has  com- 
pelled him  to  warn  his  brethren  againft  the  delufive  iophiftry  of  a 
wo/k,  "  which,  from  its  l:ve!y  and  enteriainir.g  ftile,  he  fears  is 
likely  to  become  popular."  b}~ What  plraling  tales  the  vanity  o£ 
an  author  may  have  whifpered  in  re  ear  of  the  re&or  of  Newntoa 
.Longville,  is  not  for  me  o  divine.  His,  undoubtedly,  is  a  name 
well-known  among  the  amafurr.cf  the  art  of  wrangling.  He  has 
meafured  weapons  with  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  the  Monthly 
reviewers  .•  with  i  r.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Milner,  and  Cr.  Troy  :  and 
his  numerous  fears,  the  evidences  of  many  a  well-fought  battle, 
bear  an  honourable  teftimony,  if  not  to  his  fuecefs,  at  lead  to  his 
courage.  If  then  he  be  diflatis  ed  with  the  fervices  of  thofe,  who 
^have  already  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  bimop's  charge  ;  (c) 
if  he  think  himfelf  better  qualified  to  meet  the  remarker  in  the  field 
of  controverfy,  he  has  certainly  a  right  to  make  the  experiment. 

'a]  SeeapimphUt  \vit'i  the  multifarious  title  oi  '•  A  reply  to  certain 
oVf-  v-if'ons  i  i  ti.-R,:.h  Reverend  Dr.Miin.r,  inciting  louv.  notice  of  the 
nt  1-91,  and  1703;  of  Hr.  Troy'>  pa  loral  chai  ge  ^  of  the 
Popes  r  fcript ;  o  thtr  remarks  upon  the  BiLhop  of  Durham's  charge ;  of 
th  a  ts  of  tnc  council  ct  ^.  onra.icj  ;  Mr.  Syancy  Smith's  Seimon,  an4 
other  matters"  Fauago  lit  ei  il 

i)  Hid.  p.  aoS0 

(c)  See  two  publications  auul<  d,  a  Prot-^lant*«  rrply,  and  a  L  ttcr  W 
the  author  of  iho  Remarks,  by  a  vlgrgyman  aJf  th?  dioctic  oi 
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It  will  be  for  the  church,  In  whofe  caufe  he  profe/Tes  to  fight,  to 
appreciate  his  merits,  to  reward  his  fuccefs,  or  to  lament  his 
temerity. 

Mr.  Le  Mefurier  appears  to  have  fludied  controverfial  tallies  in 
the  claflic  pages  of  Homer.  Like  the  heroes  of  that  poet,  he  does 
not  rufh  inconfiderately  to  the  conflict,  bjt  arrefts  his  impetuofity 
to  inquire  into  the  parentage  and  character  of  his  opponent.  It 
will  be  uncourteous  in  me  to  refufe  fo  fmall  a  fatisfaclion.  Be  it 
then  known  to  him  that  the  remarker  is  no  "  falfe  brother  of  the 
eftablimed  church,"  even  though  he  may  difplay  "  a  familiarity 
with  Greek  epigrams  and  Greek  proverbs."  Neither  is  hs  joined 
in  communion  with  "  the  focinian  Aikin  ;"  though  it  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  of  all  the  feels  which  have  fprung  from  that  prolific  pa- 
rent the  reformation,  the  focinians  have  the  faireft  claim  to  the 
name  of  proteftants.  (d)  Nor  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Monthly 
reviewers  does  he  know  much  more,  than  that  tihey  have  often 
taught  him  to  laugh  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Reclor  of  Newnton 
Longviiie.  The  remarker  is  a  catholic,  not  one,  "  whofe  religious 
fentiments  fit  verv  loofe  upon  him,"  but  a  catholic  from  conviclion, 
who,  though  he  has  never  taken  the  oath  or  creed  of  Pius  IV. 
believes  all  the  religious  tenets  of  his  church  with  as  much  fincerity, 
to  fay  the  leait,  as  Mr.  Le  Mefarier  does  the  thirty-nine  articles  to 
which  he  has  fubfcribed ;  and  who  e  (teems  it  his  pride  and  happinefe 
to  belong,  not  to  any  modern  feel,  but  to  that  great  fociety  of 
Chriftians,  which  derives  its  defcent  in  a  direcl  and  uninterrupted 
fuccefiion  from  the  apoftles.  With  this  explanation,  I  truft  he  will 
be  fatisfied. 

The  fubjecl  which  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  ha.>  felecled  for  the  firfl 
trial  of  his  flrength  with  the  author  of  the  remarks,  is  an  accufa- 
tion  which  the  bifhop  has  frequently  brought  againft  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  that  by  its  corruptions  it  had  been  the  parent  of  French 
infidelity,  and  of  courfe  was  chargeable  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution  To  this  indiclment  the  remarker,  in  the 
name  of  his  church,  pleaded  not  guilty.  From  the  {peculations 
of  the  bifiiop  he  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  hiftory.  He  moved 
for  a  writ  to  enquire,  who  was  the  true  parent  of  the  child.  He 
contended  that,  in  reality,  modern  atheifm  was  the  offspring,  not 
of  popery,  but  of  protertarrjfm  :  that  the  French  were  only  the 
fcholars  of  the  Englifti  infidels  :and  that  thefe  were  indebted  for 

(d\  If  Mr,  Le  Mefarier  will  honour  the  laft  page  of  the  Remarks  with 
afecond  perufal,  he  will  learn  that  its  author  had  direcled  his  attack,  not 
againft  the  dodhine  oi  the  Trinity  *»s  targht  \>y  the  efnhlifhed  church,  but 
againft  the  doctrine  of  the  Bifliop  reTpeojng  the  pra::ices  of  the  catholics. 
— In  page  173,  he  alto  accufcs  the  reniatker  of  ridiculing  the  do^rine  of 
the  Trinity,  hecaufe  Gregory  Xill.  had  excommunicated  the  *3*r'«  ta-i. — 
But  to  be  a  polemic  it  is  not  ne'.eflary  to  be  acquainted  with  ecckfiaftical 
hiftory ;  otherwife  Mr.  Le  Meluritr  nmfl.  hsvc  known  t!-at  the  perfons, 
«vho  m  that  age  were  called  Trinitarii,  were  thole  vvi.o  injected,  not  thofe 
wh«  ftdfluitu J,  the  Jocii  inc  of  the  Triu/ty. 
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their  fuperior  illumination  to  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  had 
pufhed,  to  their  full  extent,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
reformation.  (*}  To  a  genealogy  fo  well  corroborated  by 
dates  and  facts,  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  found  himfejf  compelled  to  yield 
a  faint  and  reluclan-t  afient  :  but  for  the  conceffion  he  has  amply 
cor.foled  himfelf  by  the  difcovery  of  an  argument,  which  he  trails 
\vill  dill  prove  the  bifhop's  accufation  to  be  perfccl'y  correft.  He 
tells  us  that  in  England  the  writings  of  the  infidels  made  no 
impreffion  on  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants;  becaufe  the  com- 
mon people,  having  the  word  of  God  before  their  eyes,  were  not 
to  be  talked  out  of  their  religion.  They  on'y  became  mifchievous, 
V/hen  they  were  tranflated  into  the  languages  of  the  countries,  in 
\vhich  the  people  were  debarred  all  accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  oo£- 
pel,  and  their  minds  revolted  at  the  fuperflition  and  frauds  of  the 
Romifti  prielh.  (/)  Here  again  we  have  Speculation :  let  us  try 
its  accuracy  by  the  moft  faithful  of  tefts,  its  agreement  wit1)  fa&s. 
In  comparing  the  common  people  in  England  with  the  common 
people  in  France,  does  Mr  L,e  Mefurier  take  the  latter  as  they 
were  before,  eras  they  were  during,  the  revolution?  In  the  firft 
fuppofitioa,  he  has  aiTumed  that  which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  prove.  I  have  no  hefitation  to  aflert  that,  before  the  revolution, 
the  writings  of  the  inf  dels  had  made  but  little  impreffion  on  the 
mafs  of  the  common  people  in  France.  Their  attachment  to  all 
the  practices  of  their  religion  was  equal,  or  rather  it  was  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  is  manifefted  at  the  prefent  day  by  the  fame 
clafs  in  England,  Whoever  has  witnefled  the  crowds,  which  filled 
on  a  Sunday  the  parifh  churches  in  France,  and  the  fcanty  atten- 
dance which  is  generally  given  to  them  in  this  country,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  my  aflertion.  The  religion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  French  people  might  be  termed  enthufiafm  in  oppofiti- 
on  to  the  indifference,  the  cold  negledr,  of  the  common  people 
in  this  kingdom. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Le  Mefarier  meant  to  compare  the 
religious  conduct  of  the  Englifh,  at  the  prefent  day,  with  that  of 
the  French,  during  the  revolution,  the  eomparifon  was  unfair. 
You  muft  place  each  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  before  you  can  legid- 

(«)  In  the  very  rutfet  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  give*  a  very  favourable  fpecimen 
of  his  alrlicies  as  an  advocate.  The  hi(ho;>  had  afligned  as  one  of  his  reafons 
for  aicnbing  infidelity  to  popery,  that  it  was  liable   to  the  ohjtdH^ns  of 
thinking  men  ;  and  the  remaiker  very  naturally  exprefled  his  furprife  that 
th'fe  tninkingrmu  did  rot,  af;cr  aifcoverirg  the  errors  (f  po;ery,  difcover 
alfo  r*e  truth-*  of  proteflantiiin.     Why  did  they  prefer  atheifm  to  it  ?  Oh  ! 
f.)$  Mr.  Le  Me'urier  thinking  docs  not  always  imply  tk;nli>ig  riv't  p.  ( i  $6). 
Be  it  fo.      It  will  only  folio  v  i-har,  in   the  biihop's  opinion,   the  thinking 
men,    who   have   objections    to  pifery,  are  thofc  who  do  not  think  > 
Pray  !  how  did  the  biihop  tl:.nk,   yvhen  he  objedted  to   ponf.Ty,  that  it  was 
derogatory  fri;m   the  honour  of  God  the  Father3  the   mediator/hip  of  God 
the  ^on,  and  rhe  f^nflifyin^  influence  of  God  rhe  Holy  Ghoit  ?    Is  he  al-o 
U>  be  excluded  Irom  tht  number  of  thinking  men,  who  think  rJ£ht  •" 
(f  j  Le  Mcfur.  p.  197, 
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mately  draw  tlie  inference.  During  the  psroxifm  of  revolutJo. 
nary  phrenzy,  it  was  not  furpriiing  if  the  infidels,  who  had  af* 
fumed  the  powers  of  government,  were  able,  under  the  influence 
of  terror,  and  the  deduction  of  liberty,  to  pevfecute  the  minilkrs, 
and  fufpend  for  a  time  the  exercife  of  religion.  For  this  tempo- 
rary defertion  of  their  creed,  the  great  body  of  the  people  attoned 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  returned  to  the  catholic  worfhip  at 
the  fii  it  dawn  of  internal  trancjuillhy.  Their  fubfeque.nt  conduct 
has  (hewn  that  the  doctrines  of  in  delity  had  never  taken  root  in 
their  hearts.  If,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  England  inflead  of 
France  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  revolution,  and  the  Englifil 
clergy  had  difplayed  that  determined  oppofition  to  the  views  of  the 
demagogues,  which  diftinguifhed  the  French  clergy,  does  not  Mr, 
Le  Mcfurier  believe,  that  the  eftablifhed  church  alfo  uould  have 
fallen  its  dignities  have  been  abo'ifhed,  and  its  wealth  confifcated  ? 
Yet  could  hejuftly  have  afcribed  fuch  a  catailrophe  to  the  in  delity 
of  the  common  people  ,? 

But,  he  vviii  aik,  were  not  the  people  in  France  "  debarred  all 
accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  were  not  their  minds  revol- 
ted at  the  fuperditions  and  frauds  of  the  Rornim  priefts?"  The 
tkft  part  of  the  interrogation  alludes,  I  conceive,  to  the 
well-known  objection  refpecling  the  fcriptures  in  a  vulgar  tongue, 
\vhich  has  been  already  noticed  in  feveral  parts  of  this  controverfy. 
Here  I  fhall  only  add,  that  in  mod,  perhaps  in  all,  the  diocefes  in 
France,  the  more  advanced  among  the  children  were  obliged,  en 
every  Sunday  and  many  holidays,  to  repeat  by  heart  in  the  parilh 
church  the  tpidle  and  gofpel  for  the  day  :  a  fingular  method  of 
"  debarring  them  all  accefs  to  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  !"  As  to  the 
frauds  of  the  Romifh  priefts,  I  can  only  pity  the  prejudice  or  the 
ignorance  of  the  man  who  has  brought  the  objection.  A  Roinifti 
prieft  is  no  longer  an  unknown  character  in  this  ifland.  There 
was  a  time,  when  i>roteftant  liberality  was  allowed  to  paint  him  in 
the  icoit  hideous  colours :  and  I  have  known  many  an  orthodox 
churchman  (tare  at  a  catholic  clergyman,  as  if  he  were  an  ourang 
outang,  or  an  infernal  being  in  a  human  mape.  But  thefe  days 
have  p  ,fled  away.  Hundreds  of  Romim  priefts,  and  thofe  too  from 
the  very  country  to  which  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  alludes,  have  lately 
dwelt  among  us.  Their  moral  and  religious  conduct  has  been 
open  to  the  eyes  of  every  beholder  :  and  I  am  convinced  that  ro 
One,  who  cultivated  their  acquaintance,  will  be  afhamed  to  afTert, 
that  they  were  as  fincere  in  their  belief,  and  as  incapable  of  fraud, 
asthe  fector  of  Newnton  Longvil!e  or  his  brethern. 

Were  I  to  follow  Mr.  JLe  Mefurier  ftep  by  Hep,  through  the 
remaining  pages  of  his  pamphlet,  1  fhould  only  weary  both  myfelf 
snrl  the  reader.  Of  h:s  arguments,  many  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy  ;  and  thofe  who  wilh  for 
more  information  on  fuch  fub^cts,  may  confult  the  theologians, 
who  have  pro&flcdty  cifcufTed  the  oppoiite  claims  o>f  the  tw» 
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diuretics.  My  ob]e£  ulll  only  be  to  offer  a  few  obfervations  on 
certain  paffages,  which  ftrike  me  as  p  cu  .ujy  novel,  or  peculiarly 
imeredmg. 

fn  page  20  ,  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  has  amufed  himfelf  with  draw- 
ing a  long  and  tedious  parallel  between  the  real  or  fuppofed  doc- 
t::ues  of  the  churclies  of  Rome  and  England  refpectmg  the  re- 
miflion  of  (in.  Now,  reader,  what  think  >ouis  the  object  of 
this  parallel  ?  A  tingular  one  indee  i  it  is:  no  other  th,m  to  deter- 
mine, which  of  the  two  holds  out  to  her  children  the  greateft 
encouragement  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  The  claim  of 
fjperiority,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  awards  to  the  church  of 
Rome  :  bu;,  before  I  (late  the  reafons  on  which  he  grounds  his 
decifion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that,  if  the  catholic  doc- 
trine invites  to  fin,  the  conduct  of  catholics  exhibits  a  moral  phe- 
nomon,  highly  deferving  of  investigation.  We  are  made,  I  pre. 
fame,  of  the  fame  materials  as  our  proteftant  neighbours  ;  our 
breads  feel  the  influence  of  the  fame  paffions  j  our  virtue  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fame  temptations.  Thus  far  our  circumstances  are 
fimilar  but  then  conies  the  great  difcriminating  difference.  It  is 
the  happinefs  of  the  prote/tant  to  practife  a  pure  unadulterated 
worm;p,  which  unfolds  to  his  eye  the  moral  truths  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  oppofcs  a  ftrong  barrier  to  the  impulfe  of  the  pafficns,  and 
checks  the  difFufion  ot  vice  :  while  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
catholic  to  profcfs  a  religion,  which  ftudioufly  conceals  the  fcrip- 
tures  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  encourages  fin,  and  urges  to 
the  gratification  of  illicit  defires.  Now,  ifthefe  premifes  be  true, 
what  other  conclufion  can  we  draw  from  them,  than  that  of  all 
clafles  of  Chritlians,  the  catholics  mult  be  tfce  moft  depraved. 
But  is  fuch  reaibning  juftified  hy  experience  ?  1  call  on  the  rector 
of  Newnton  Longville  to  make  the  inquiry.  Let  him  compare 
the  morals  of  the  neareft  catholic  congregation  with  the  morals  of 
his  own  proteftant  parishioners,  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  happi- 
nefs to  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  faying  truths  of  the  gofp ,\9 
and  then  let  him  fay  whether  the  catholics  yield  to  them  in  piety 
or  virtue.  If  they  do  not,  as  I  trull  they  do  not,  Jet  him  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  opinion,  refpecting  the  im- 
moral tendency  of  their  creed.  A  limilar  invitation  I  have 
already  made  to  two  of  the  remarker's  opponents.  They  have 
had  the  prudence  to  d^line  it.  We  (hall  loon  Jearn  if  Mr.  Le 
Mefurier  be  more  adventur  us. 

Knowing  as  from  my  ptofcflion  I  mud  know,  the  true  na~ 
ture  of  the  catholic  worfhip,  and  convinced,  as  from  long  e^peri- 
ence  I  am,  that  it  is  hoftile  to  the  exiilence  of  vice  in  any  of  its 
Shapes,  it  was  with  much  furprife  that  1  firlt  rtad  Mr.  Le  Mefu- 
rier's  extraordinary  aifertion.  I  was  anxious  to  learn  on  what 
foundation  it  retted;  and  \vas  informed,  that  according  to  the 
catholic  .loclrine,  ''  be  you  as  great  a  finner  as  you  pleafe  the 
church  h..s  power  to  ablolye  you,  if  you  will  but  fubinit  to  the 
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penance  which  fhe  may  impofe."  Were  even  fuch  our  doclnne,  I 
might  (liil  doubt  whether  the  inference  were  legitimate  :  bat  I 
mu(l  be  allowed  to  afk  Mr.  Le  Mefurier,  from  what  profeflion  of 
catholic  faith  ha  drew  his  information  ?  Had  the  afiertion  been 
only  fported  in  one  of  thofe  ephemeral  ferrnons,  which  the  charity 
of  fonie  protestant  clergymen  prompts  them  occafionally  to  preach 
against  us,  it  might  have  pafled  unnoticed.  From  his  pulpit,  the 
re&or  of  Ncwnton  Longviile,  may  pour  the  stream  of  his  elo- 
quence without  the  rifle  of  contradiction.  There,  probably,  he 
will  beoppofed  by  no  fceptic  who  may  doubt,  no  critic  who  may 
refute  his  accufations.  With  gaping  mouths  the  pious  flock  will 
devour  his  words,  and  blefs  the  orthodox  (liepherd  who  feeds  their 
fouls  with  fuch  ddeftable  manna.  But  to  hazard  a  charge,  fo 
devoid  of  foundation,  and  fo  eafy  of  detection,  in  a  publication 
open  to  the  perufal  both  of  friends  and  foes,  is  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment. The  victims  of  calumny  will  not  be  flow  to  afiert  their 
innocence :  and  the  man  who  values  his  character  as  a  minister  of 
the  God  of  truth,  (hould  be  careful  how  he  difgrace  it  with  the 
imputation  of  forgery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  Mr.  Le 
Meiurier  any  intentional  mifreprefentation  ;  but  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  lament,  that  neither  the  experience  of  age,  nor  the  advan- 
tages of  an  academical  education  have  been  able  to  eradicate  from 
bis  mind  the  prejudices  pf  the  nurferj& : 

The  prieft  continues  what  the  nurfe  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  nvan. 

The  truth  is  the  doctrine  fo  confidently  afcribed  to  us  is  not 
only  not  our  doctrine,  but  the  very  oppofite  to  it.  We  do  not 
teach,  that  the  church  has  power  to  abfolve  the  (inner  as  often 
as  he  pleafes,  provided  he  fubmit  to  th,e  penance  enjoined  him ; 
but  we  do  teach,  that  no  penance  whatever,  though  even  united 
v/ith  abfolution ,  will  fuffice  for  the  remiffion  of  one  grievous  fin, 
without  contrition  :  that  is,  without  a  true  forrow  for  the  offence 
committed  against  God,  a  firm  refolution  of  amendment,  and  a 
difpofition  of  mind  to  repair,  as  circumstances  will  permit,  every 
iryury  offered  to  our  neighbour.  Xhpfe  are  confidered  as  condi- 
tions indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  forgivenefs  of  fin.  Without 
them  we  are  taught  that  no  penance,  no  abfolution,  can  be  of  any 
avail.  And  will  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  undertake  to  prove  that  fuch  a 
doctrine  is  an  encouragement  to  fin  ? 

2.  But  the  recter  of  Newnton  Longviile  is  not  fo  eafily  fatis- 
fied.  He  tells  us,  that  the  catholic  church  "  grants  indulgences 
profpectively  for  fins  to  come  ;"  (g  and  chaftifes  the  infincerity  of 
the  remarker  who  had  preferved  the  mod  obftinate  filence  on  that 
head. — It  is  no  difficult  tafk  to  vir.dicate  the  remarker.  He  knew 
that  indulgences  for  fins  to  come  are  onlv  ideal  beings,  that  exili 
nq  where  but  in  the  writings  of  our  adverfaries :  that  they  are  no 

(     ^e  Mcsur.  d.  aoj. 
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more  than  fpeftres,  conjured  up  by  religious  bigotry,  to  frighten 
the  imagination  of  the  vulgar  ;  or  rather,  that  they  are,  to  ufe 
the  \vords  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  on  a  fimilar  fubjeft,  no  better 
than  "  good,  found,  proteftant  lies/'  But  will  it  be  fo  eafy  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  ?  How  will  he  apolo- 
gize for  his  adoption  of  this  antiquated  forgery  ?  Will  he  fay  that 
he  had  not  fuffieiently  examined  the  fubjea,  or  that  he  retailed  the 
calumny  on  the  authority  of  others  ?  Jf  fo,  let  me  advife  him  to> 
add  the  following  maxim  to  his  collection  of  controverfia)  ca- 
nons, that  '•  it  is  a  breach  of  common  honefty,  either  to  ad- 
vance an  accufation  againfl  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  without 
having  examined  into  its  iruth,  or  to  repeat  it,  when  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  falfe,  and  without  foundation."  (b) 

3.  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  has  a  third  and  flill  more  powerful  argu- 
ment in  referve.  He  hopes  to  filence  his  adverfary  by  the  teftimo- 
ry  of  a  book,  which  has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  bigot  and  the 
polemic  :  has  often  reddened  with  fhame  the  cheek  of  the  molt 
obdurate  papift  ;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  more  utility  to  mankind, 
has  furnilhed  the  learned,  pious,  and  vifionary  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp  with  a  key  to  unlock  to  aftonimed  mortals  the  fecrets  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Revelations.  (/)  This  book,  fo  pregnant 
with  important  confquences,  is  the  Liber  Taxas  Cancellarix  Ro- 
rnanae,  or  a  tariff  of  the  prices  at  which  {ins  may  be  redeemed  in 
the  Roman  chancery,  the  great  cuftom  houfe  of  human  guilt. 
If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  perufe  the  different  articles 
of  this  valuable  code,  he  will  at  leafl  acknowledge,  that  the  pope 
is  extremely  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  wonder,  that  hiss 
holinefs  has  not  employed  a  Britifh  financier  to  improve  the  re« 
ceipts  of  his  treafury.  In  England,  you  cannot  obtain  a  licenfs 
to  keep  a  fetting  dog,  without  paying  a  tax  of  ten  (hillings :  at 
Rome,  it  feems,  a  man  may  murder  his  father,  and  enjoy  his  eftate 
for  the  fame  duty.  Here,  one  and  twenty  millings  are  demanded 
for  permiffion  to  powder  your  hair  once  in  twelve  months :  there, 
for  an  equal  fum,  you  may  keep  a^miftrefs,  without  endangering 
your  falvation.  However,  (hould  Mr.  Le  Mefurier,  or  his 
friend,  (Iray  as  far  as  Rome,  I  would  not  have  them  rely  with 
too  much  confidence  on  the  Liber  Taxae  Cancellarise ;  they  might 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  unpleafant  fituation,  as  the  Roman 
nobleman,  mentioned  by  O'Leary,  who,  when  he  was  accufed 
of  having  three  wives  living  at  the  fame  time,  attempted  tojuftify 
his  conduct  by  obferving,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with, 
one  with  whom  he  could  be  happy.  «« Since  it  is  fo  difficult,  * 
replied  the  pontiff,  Sixtus  Quintus,  u  to  pleafe  you  in  this  world, 
you  (hall  go  and  try  your  fortune  in  the  other.  There  women 
are  more  numerous,  and  you  may  find  one  to  your  liking."  The 

(k]  Aikin,  Anrual  Review  for  1806,  p.  595. 
(»]  Sec  Obfcrvaiions  &c.  ai  the  end. 
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Tax ie  Cancellarja  Romanae  could  not  fave  him.     He  was  tried 
for  polygamy,  and  executed. 

The  Roman  chancery  is  a  very  ancient  eftablifhment,  the  regu- 
lations of  which  were  originally  formed  by  John  XXII.,  and 
brought  into  their  prefent  form  by  Nicholas  V.  At  the  death  of 
each  pope  thefe  regulations  are  fuppofed  to  expire  :  but  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  is  always  careful  to  revive  them  ;  and  thus  they  remain,  at 
the  prefent  day,  fubftantially  the  fame  as  they  were  foiue  centuries 
ago.  From  them,  theRegulseCancelhrise  Romanae,  it  appears  that 
the  caufes  brought  before  that  tribunal,  regard  the  temporalities  of 
vacant  bifhoprics ;  the  collation,  permutation,  or  refignation  of 
benefices  ;  abfolutions  from  canonical  impediments  of  marriage. 
With  the  guilt  of  the  fin  the  Roman  chancery  has  no  concern 
•whatever.  A41  its  abfolutions  are  (tiled  in  foro  externo :  they 
regard  only,  the  punifhments  inflifted  by  the  canons  ;  and  of 
courfe  all  the  reafonings  and  accufations,  the  pious  invectives,  and 
indignant  exclamations,  to  which  the  contrary  fuppofition  has 
given  birth,  are  the  offspring  of  error  or  fifh'on.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that,  for  the  tranfaclion  of  bufinefs  in  the  papal  chancery,  as 
"well  as  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  England,  fees  have  been 
required  by  the  officers ;  but  thefe  are  not  paid  as  the  price  of 
iin,  but  for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs.  This  circumftance,  how- 
ever, furnifhed  a  ufeful  hint  to  fonie  of  the  fathers  of  the  refor- 
mation, who  had  no  objection  to  a  pious  fraud,  when  it  might 
promote  the  godly  work  ia  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
Taxse  Cancellariae  Romanae  were  ingenioufly  corrected,  interpola- 
ted, and  enlarged  :  the  improved  copy  was  circulated  by  the  re- 
formers as  a  proof  that  Rome  was  the  great  cuftom  houfe  of 
lin  ;  and  the  cheat  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  prejudices  oF 
their  difciples.  (£)  That  during  a  period  of  religious  ferment  it 

(k)  The  principal  proteftant  editions  of  the  Liber  Tarss  Cancellaria  are 
thofe  given  by  P»net  and  Banck,  and  both  were  ccnfured  as  fpuriousr  at 
Rome  and  Madrid,  and  one  of  them  by  the  archbiftiop  of  Paris.  Bayle, 
(and,  I  believe,  it  is  to  Bayle,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  that  moil 
of  our  adverfaries  aie  indebted  for  the  knowledge  which  they  difplay  on 
this  important  fubjeft)  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  rhe  great  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  editions,  and  to  underfhnd  the  real  value  of  the 
monies  which  they  mention.  He  adds,  that  there  are  alfo  feveral  editions 
given  by  catholics  at  Paris  and  Cologne  :  but  be,  it  appears,  was  never 
able  to  meet  with  any  one  copy  of  them.  I  have  been  equally  unfortu- 
nate. I  have,  however,  read  the  Regulae  Cancellaris,  printed  ^'1484,  and 
feveral  other  editions  from  that  period  to  the  clofe  of  the  lart  century,  and 
in  none  of  them  have  I  met  with  a  (Ingle  word  refp.'&ing  abf  'lution  from 
fin.  I  have  alfo  examined  the  fees  which  are  really  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  the  officers  of  that  court,  and  find  that  none  of  them  regard  any  other 
abfolutions  than  thofe  from  canonical  ceufures.  They  are  demanded  as  a 
remunuration  for  trouble.  (Qux  folvumur  pro  litcrarum  expcditionibua, 
communiter  dicuntur  Taxse  Cancellarias  Apoftolicce.  Van  Efptn.  p.  248.) 
I  fhonld  conceive  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Le  Meiurier, 
thofe  who  have  had  to  pay  thefe  fees,  have  feldom  thought  that  they  wcie 
inducements  to  fin.  Probab/y  thtj  would  adopt  the  opposite  opinion. 
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/fiould  have  obtained  credit  in  England,  cannot  excite  furprife : 
but  I  had  thought  that  in  the  prefent  enlightened  age  it  had  been 
configned  to  the  contempt  which  it  deferves.  Even  from 
Guthrie's  geography,  in  which  it  retained  an  honourable  place 
during  to  many  editions,  it  has  recently  been  expunged  by  the 
liberality  of  the  publifhers  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  obferve,  that  its 
prefent  exigence  entirely  depends  on  the  credit  of  the  firm  of 
MefTrs.  Le  Klefurier,  Granville  Sharp,  Si  Co. 

It  may  not  perhaps,  be  thought  impertinent  to  the  prefent  fub- 
je<5>,  to  adduce  one  inlrance  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  powers 
intruded  to  the  Roman  chancery,  have  been  cxercifed  in  England 
fince  its  reparation  from  the  apoflolic  fee.  In  the  year  6  ,  Dr. 
Georgr  A.^oor,  the  archbimop  of  anterbury,  was  invited  by  the 
Lord  Zjuch  to  hunt  in  his  park  of  Bramzil,  in  "Hampmire.  The 
mofl  reverend'primate  might  be  a  learned  theologian:  (/)  he  fooa 
proved  that  he  was  an  indifferent  markfman.  With  a  crofs-bow 
he  took  his  aim  at  a  deer,  and  mot  the  keeper  of  the  park,  Peter 
Hawkins,  who,  within  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  died  of  the  wound. 
The  unfortunate  accident  threw  the  whole  church  of  England  in- 
to confufion.  Many  thought  that,  by  the  homicide  the  archbifiiop 
had  incurred  the  canonical  puhifhment  of  irregularity  ;  and  thefe 
contended  that  it  was  his  duty  to  refign  a  dignity,  the  fundlion  of 
xvhich  he  was  no  longer  able'  to  dlfcharge.  But  to  the  primate 
himfelf,  this  doctrine  feemed  to  favour  of  popery  :  he  boldly  under- 
took to  refute  their  opinion,  and  was  ftrenoufly  fupported  by  two 
powerful  advocates,  Sir  Henry  Martin,  and  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter.  They  maintained,  that  th£  accident  could  not  be  afcribed 
either  to  the  negligence  or  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  archbimop,  but 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  imprudence  o'ft'he  unfortunate  man,  whc» 
blinly  ran  into  the  way  of  the  arrow  :  that  by  the  charter  of 
fore  (Is  the  Englifli  prelates  were  allowed  the  pleafures  of'the 
chafe :  and  that  the  hunting  forbidden  by  the  canons  was,  not 
like  that  of  Dr.  Abbot,  modeft,  decent,  and  peaceable,  but 
clamorous  and  public.  Thefe  contradictofyar  guments,  perplexed 
even  the  theological  difcernment  of  king  James  :  and  to  relieve  his 
own  doubts,  he  appointed  a  commiflion  of  bifhops,  judges,  and 
lawyers,  to  examine  the  cafe  of  the  primate,  and  to  repeat  to  him 
rheir  opinion.  They  met,  confulted,  and  disagreed.  After  much 
deliberation  their  anfwe'r  was  that  the  archbimop  mould  be  abfolved 
Ccnditianally,  ad  majorem  cautelam.  But  here  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arofe.  Who  but  the  king,  the  fupre'me  head  of  the 
church,  could  pretend  to  exercife  any  fpiritual  authority  over  the 
primate  of  all  England  ?  /\nd  yet,  who  had  ever  heard  of  a  lay- 
rhan  pretending  to  abfolve  an  ecclefiaftic  from  canonical  cenfurcs  ? 

(!}  Lord  Clarenden  obferves  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  morofe  manners  and 
four  afped,  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  conrtitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;.  considering  the  chriflian  religion  no  otherwifc  than  as  it  abhorred 
and  reviled  popery;  and  valued  thole  men  that  did  ic  mod  furioufly." 
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To  extricate  themfelves  from  this  dilemma,  they  petitioned  the  king 
to  depute  a  certain  number  of  clergymen,  who  might  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  abfolution  in  his  name  :  conceiving,  I  imagine, 
that  the  authority  of  a  layman  might  derive  fomething  of  a  fpiri- 
tual  charader  by  pafling  through  the  mouth  of  and  ecclefiaftic. 
James  granted  their  prayer  :  a  royal  commiflion  was  directed  to 
eight  bifliops  :  and  thefe  prelates,  according  to  their  inftructions, 
^abfolved  the  archbifhop  from  all  canonical  cenfures  and  irregulari- 
ties which  he  might  have  incurred,  rettored  Jiis  character,  and 
permitted  'him  to  enter  again  on  the  exercife  of  his  archiepifcopal 
functions-  Their  fentence  received  the  king's  confirmation,  and 
paffed  the  feals  about  fix  months  after  the  death  of  Peter  Ha\v- 


What  furri  of  money  this  royal  bull  of  abfolution  may  have  coft 
the  primate,  I  am  unable  to  determine  :  but  that  it  was  not 
«ngrofTed,  figned,  and  fealed,  without  the  payment  of  the  accuf- 
tomed  fees,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  our  courts.  Now  were  a  catholic  writer  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  to  contend  that  the  king,  as 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  was  accuftomed  to  abfolvefrom  the 
guilt  of  murder  for  afmall  fum  of  money,  were  he  to  defcribe 
England  as  the  great  cuftom-houfe  of  crimes,  were  he  to  exclaim 
ivith  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  Mr  Granville  Sharp,"  Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  fins  ;"  would  he 
not  deferve  the  appellation  of  a  mad-man  or  a  flanderer  ?  If  fo, 
will  the  rector  of  Newnton  Longville  tell  us,  what  name  to  give 
to  the  protellant  writer,  who,  on  fimilar  and  BO  better  grounds, 
prefers  the  fame  accufations  againft  the  church  of  Rome  ?  All 
things  whatfoever  ye  would  that  menjkould  do  to  you,  do  ye  evenfo 
io  them. 

In  page  203,  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  proceeds  to  lament,  with  the 
feelings  of  true  orthodox  charity,  the  deplorable  thraldom  in 
\vhich  our  intellects  are  detained  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  No  layman,  "  and  not  even  a  pried,  is  allowed  to 
4<  read  the  fcriptures  in  the  language  of  his  country,  dill  lefs 
*'  any  book  of  controverfy  not  this  note  of  mine,  without  a 
"  licenfe  from  his  biihop."  Bravo,  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  !  —  It 
is  certainly  a  proud  fuperiority  this,  which  the  freeman  of  the 
reformation  is  fuppofed  topoffefs  over  the  flave  of  popery.  While 
the  latter  is  condemned  to  view  thepromifed  land  from  a  diftance, 
the  former  may  wander  at  pleasure  from  the  book  of  Genefis  to 
the  book  of  Revelations,  may  afcend  the  tower  of  Babel,  meafure 
•with  Ezechiel  the  dimenfions  of  the  fecond  temple,  and  witnefs 
the  deftruction  of  the  fcarlet  w  -  of  Babylon.  Through  the 
facred  volumes  he  may  trace  the  numerous  errors  of  the  human 

(«)  Wilkins,  Cone.  Map.  Brit.  torn.  iv.  p.  462.  Collier.  Church  Hift. 
torn,  il  p.  7ao.  Le  Ncvc,  Lives  &c,  of  Protellant  Bifliops,  voli.  p.  98. 
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intellect,  and  fuccefsfully  pore  over  the  different  texts,  on  which 
every  new  fyftem  of  religion  has  been  founded  from  the  days  of 
the  arch-reformer  Simon  Magus,  to  his  lad  defcendant,  Joanna 
Southgate,  the  female  propher,  who  now  vends  the  knowledge  of 
futurity  in  London.  Let  him,  however,  exercife  his  privilege 
\vith  moderation  ;  let  him  be  cautious  how  he  plucks  the  flower 
which  invites  him. 

Urticae  proxima  faepa  rofa  eft. 

Should  our  evangelical  Caraite  unfortunately  difcover  in  the 
infpired  writings  any  doctrines,  \\hichaccordnot  with  the  {lan- 
dard  of  eftablilhed  orthodoxy,  adieu  to  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God. — He  muft  fubmit  his  judgment  to  the  infallible  decifions 
of  his  church,  or  he  muft  forfeit,  what  many  men  will  prefer  to  the 
exercife  of  their  judgment,  the  civil  rights  to  which,  as  an  Englifli- 
man,  he  isentitledby  his  birth.  So  erroneous  was  that  faying  of  our 
redeemer,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world 

Let  not  Mr.  Le  Mefurier,  however,  fuppofe  that  I  fhall  grant 
the  truth  of  his  afTertion.  It  is  one  of  the  many  miftakes  into 
\vhichthofe  frequently  fall,  who  fhidy  books  inftep.d  of  facts  ;  and 
judge  of  the  prefent  practices  of  catholics  from  the  bold  afTertions 
of  prejudiced  controvertiih,  who  lived  a  century  ago.  In  defiance 
of  his  prohibition  the  catholics,  both  laymen  and  ecclefiaftics, 
do  read,  and  will  continue  to  read,  the  facred  volumes  even  in  their 
native  tongue.  But  how,  perhaps  it  may  be  atked,  are  we  then  to 
account  for  the  contrary  afTertion  fo  frequently  and  fo  confidently 
nude  by  our  adverfaries  2  I  conceive  it  muft  be  an  Oxfordifm,  a 
theological  axiom,  which  is  taken  for  granted,  to  fpare  the  labour 
of  enquiry.  To  doubt  its  truth  would  mar  many  a  controverfial 
fermon,  and  deprive  the  preacher  of  an  eloquent  triumph  over  the 
fuperflitions  of  popery.  But  were  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  to  enquire  of 
his  next  catholic  neighbour,  he  would  learn  that  this  axiom  is  like 
many  other  axioms,  admitted  only  becaufe  its  truth  has  not 
been  examined. 

To  his  obfervations  refpecting  the  prohibition  of  books  of  con* 
troverfy,  the  fame  anfwer  may  fuffice.  I  am,  however,  happy 
in  being  able  to  relieve  his  anxiety  refpecting  his  own  works.  The 
church  of  Rome  is  notfo  impolitic  as  to  forbid  the  perufal  of  writ- 
ings which  are  fo  favourable  to  her  caufe.  If  ever  me  condefcend 
to  notice  the  controverfial  lucubrations  of  the  rector  of  Newn- 
ton  Longville,  it  will  be  to  recommend  them  to  the  perufal  of  her 
children.  For  catholics,  when  they  obferve  one  of  their  moft 
eager  opponents  directing  his  fierceft  attacks  againft  imaginary  ar- 
ticles of  their  creed,  will  naturally  infer  that  if  he  has  fpared 
their  real  principles,  it  has  been  becaufe  he  felt  himfelf  unable 
to  refute  them.  The  power  mi^ht,  the  will  could  not  be  wajit- 
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It  cannot  teveefcaped  the  notice  of  the  attentive  reader,  how 
•frequently,  fince  the  very  commencement  of  this  controverfy, 
doctrines  have  been  afcribed  to  us,  which  we  mofl  emphatically 
idifclaim.  Had  not  the  hiitory  of  mankind  explained  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  odium  theologicum,  how  rapidly  it  obfcures  the 
underflanding,  and  palfies  all  the  more  generous  feelings,  it  might 
have  been  ex  pelted  that  our  reverend  and  right  reverend  oppo- 
nent*, men,  who  from  their  education  and  their  rank  in  life 
fhould  be,  and  on  other  occafions  are,  liberal  difpaffionate  and 
enlightened,  would  take  the  trouble  to  ftudy  our  religious  belief, 
before  they  attempt  to  refute  it.  Yet  fo  it  happens,  that  they  ge- 
nerally chufe  to  frame  for  us  fuch  a  creed  as  they  think  proper, 
and  then  infift  on  our  admitting  it  as  our  own,  whether  we  be  wil- 
ling or  not.  How  far  this  may  be  reconcileable  with  theological 
(incerity,  I  (hall  not  determine :  it  is  certainly  an  ingenious  and 
-politic  device.  It  eftablifhes  a  kind  of  barter,  without  any  re- 
ciprocity of  rilk.  The  profit  is  all  theirs  :  the  lofs  muft  fall  upon 
us»  They  take  from  us  our  civil  rights,  and  in  return  give  us 
erroneous  articles  of  faith.  All  the  emoluments,  all  the  honours 
3n  the  Hate,  they  confine  to  themfelves  :  and  then  very  charitably 
bid  us  to  confole  ourfelves  with  the  belief  of  the  abfurd  and  impi- 
ous doctrines,  which  they  have  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  us. 

When  we  claim  the  faculty  of  knowing  what  it  is  we  believe, 
.we  certainly  afk  but  little.  Yet  this  little  is  refufed  us.  Our  op- 
"ponents  arrogate  to  themfelves  a  privilege  which  no  pontiff  ever 
«lared  texclaim,  even  in  the  proudeft  days  of  the  papal  power. 
The  fucceflbrs  of  St.  Peter  might  decide'whateach  catholic  actually 
does  zndjhall  believe.  The  pontiff  might  define,  but  he  conld-not 
compel  the  aflentof  the  underflanding  :  th'efe  men  define,  and  will 
not  allow  us  even  the  power  of  diflent. 

Their  infallibility  extends  over  all  our  faculties,  both  phyfical 
and  moral.  The  papift  muft  necefTarily  be,  whatever  they  may 
pleafe  to  reprefent  him.  To  difclaim  the  falfe  and  odious  tenets 
\vhieh  they  have  added  to  our  creed,  is  an  idle,  hopelefs  tafk. — 
They  laugh  at  our  protections,  and  condemn  us  of  infincerity. 
Among  the  graces  of  their  ordination,  they  appear  to  have  received 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  penetrating  into  our  breafts,  of  difcovering 
our  raoft  fecretfentiments,  of  analyzing  and  expofing  the  hidden 
motives  of  our  conduct.  To  every  argument  which  we  adduce, 
they  haughtily  and  taiutirrgly  reply,  that  we  are  fhifters  and  equi- 
yocators,  and  that,  as  it  fuits  our  convenience,  we  can  difguife  or 
diibwn  each  article  of  our  creed.  («)  Whence  they  have  learned 
to  form  fo  unfavourable  a  notion  of  our  character,  I  mall  not  inquire; 
but  if  it  be  well  founded,  we  muft  have  been  bunglers  indeed, 
not  to  have  efcaped  that  load  of  penal  reflriclions ,  and  legal  dif- 

(a)  Le  Mefurier's  reply,  p,-39,  4*,  5*.  J97>  &c.  The  remarker  ha«  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  fuch  language,  as  he  muft  fliare  it  with  other  writers 
more  diftinguifhed  than  himfeir. 
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abilities,  which  their  intolerance  has  heaped  upon  us.  Were  I 
difpofed  to  retaliate,  I  would  defire  the  rector  of  Newntori  Long- 
rille  to  look  for  inftances  of  infincerity,  fhuffling,  and  equivoca- 
tion, not  among  the  catholic  writers,  but  in  another  clafs  of  men, 
among  whom,  if  report  belie  them  not,  there  are  thofe,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  calculation,  to 
weigh  tithes  againft  fubfcriptions,  and  to  eftimate  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  creed  by  the  amount  of  its  temporal  emoluments,  But  peace 
to  the  errors  and  weakneffes  of  human  nature,  when  they  do 
not  wound  the  feelings,  nor  trample  on  the  rights  of  others. — 
Were  the  doctrinal  forgeries  of  our  adverfaries  of  this  innoxious 
character,  we  fhould  not  complain.  Their  falfe  notes  might  be 
permitted  to  circulate  without  interruption  for  the  edification  of 
the  illiterate,  and  the  amufement  of  the  learned.  They  might  then 
call  for  unlimited  credit  :  they  might  draw  to  any  amount  on  the 
ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of  the  public.  But  when  their 
only  object  is  to  ftop  the  current  of  national  juftice  and  national 
liberality,  to  deprive  of  their  civil  rights  millions  of  his  majeftyV 
fubjects  as  loyal  as  themfelves,  and  to  degrade  them  beneath  a 
level  with  the  meaneft  of  their  proteftant  countrymen,  their  mif- 
reprefentations  become  an  evil  of  the  mod  alarming  tendency,  and 
deferve  the  execration  of  every  honeft  man. 

In  his  laft  page,  Mr.  Le  Mefurier  advifes  the  bimop  of  Dur- 
ham to  reprint  fome  of  the  old  tradts  againft  popery.  I  am  not 
furprifed  at  it.  He  would  be  proud  to  appear  in  the  company  of 
his  elder  brethren,  the  controvertifts  of  a  former  age  Pares  cum 
paribus,  veteri  proverbio,  facillime  congregantur.  Unfortunately 
he  was  born  a  century  too  late.  The  books,  which  he  fo  much 
admires,  have  long  lain  covered  with  duft  on  the  (helves  of  our 
libraries :  and  there,  it  is  probable,  they  will  continue  to  lie 

Like  rufty  mail  io  monumental  mockery 

At  the  prefent  day  Englishmen  are,  I  truft,  too  wife  to  fight 
\vith  each  other  for  modes  of  faith. — They  would  rather  unite 
men  of  every  religious  perfuafion  to  oppofe  the  riefigns  of  a  bold, 
powerful,  and  fortunate  enemy,  who,  with  all  Europe  at  his  beck, 
threatens  our  very  exigence  as  an  independent  nation.  Let  Mr. 
Mefurier  devote  his  abilities  to  this  purpofe,  and  he  will  deferve 
the  gratitude  of  his  country.  As  long  as  he  continues  to  employ 
himfelf  in  collecting  the  fuperannuated  follies  of  ancient  polemics, 
and  in  republifhing  them  to  difturb  the  harmony,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  divide  the  ftrength  of  the  nation,  his  readers  will  be  inclined 
to  throw  down  his  book,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

Hunc  tn,  Romane,  cavcto. 
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T  is  truly  edifying  to  obfervi  tfie  alacrity  with  which  the  clergy 
of  the  diocefe  of  Durham  continue  to  efpoufe  the  defence  of  the 
bifhop's  charge.  Formerly,  that  prelate  thought  it  his  duty  to 
accufe  them  of  lukewarm nefs  and  indifference  (a)  :  now,  at  leafr* 
he  muft  reca!  his  cenfure,  and  applaud  the  zeal  and  promptitude 
of  their  exertions.,  '  o  the  other  adverfaries  of  the  remarker^ 
has  lately  been  added,  anew,  and  more  celebrated  champion,— 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.,  and  vic^r  of  Stockton  upon 
Tees.  This  geritleman  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  felcdr,  for  the 
exercife  of  his  abilities,  any  fubjefts  which  fuit  his  judgment  or 
inclination  :  but  I  think  *hat  the  reputation  which  he  has  already 
acquired,  cannot  be  improved  by  bis  interference  in  the  petty 
fquabbles  excited  by  an  epifcopal  charge.  Prophecy,  not  contro- 
verfy,  is  Mr.  Faber's  peculiar  department.  In  h:s  progrefs, 
through  that  region  of  mift  and  darknefs,  he  has  outftripped  the 
fpeed  of  all  his  competitors.  By  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  helio-arkite  mythology  of  the  Cabiri,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
language  of  the  Apocalypfe,  he  has  already  explained  "tc*  the 
\vor!d  the  rayfteries  of  the  times  pad,  of  the  time  prefent,  and 
of  the^time  to  come  :  (b)  the  fuccefs  of  his  preceding  exertions 
are  an*ea"roe(l  of  what  we  may  expc<?t  in  future  ;  and  his  admir- 
ers will  regret  that  a  fingle  moment  of  his  time  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  purfuit  of  objeds,  fo  interifting  to  the  credulity  of 
the  pious  and  orthodox  churchman* 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  the  remarker  had 
named  Mr.  Faber  ;  but  he  had  named  him  with  refpecl;  H~ 

(a)  Ciurge,  p.    sr, 

(£)  See  Mr.  Faber^'s  great  works  The  Myfteries  of  the  Cabin',  and  ths 
Prophecies  that  have  been  fulfilled,  are  now  fulfilling  or  will  hereafttr  M 
fnialkd..  &c,  &c.  4  vol.  cflavo, 
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had  given  htm,  \yhat  it  had  long  been  his  obje&  to  acquire,  the 
title  of  a  prophet ;  and  had  affigned  to  him  a  tafk  the  mod  conge- 
nial to  his  fiudies,  the  explication  of  a  myftery.  He  did  not 
tvim  to  entangle  him  in  the  webs  of  controverfial  fophiftry,  but  to 
open  to  him  a  new  field  for  the  excurfions  of  his  fancy*  He  had 
invited  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  new  myftery,  which  is 
not,  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Cabirian  mythology,  or  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  fcripture,  but  which  is  frequently  announced, 
^vith  considerable  energy,  in  the  fermons  and  charges  of  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Durham.  We  read,  in  the  Apocalypfe,  of  a  woman  in 
the  heavens  who  brought  forth  a  man-child,  and  then  fled  into  the 
wildernefs,  where  (he  was  fed  during  the  fpace  of  1 260  days,  or 
perhaps  years  :  we  read,  in  the  works  of  the.  Right  Rev.  Prelate, 
of  another  woman  who,  though  me  became  pregnant  with  infide- 
lity at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  bring  forth  her  child  till  after  a- 
geftation  of  more  than  ten  centuries.  Mr.  Faber  had  very  fatis-* 
fa&orily  explained  the  myftery  of  the  apocalyptic  woman  ;  and 
the  remarker  had  hoped  that  the  myftery  of  the  retarded  parturi- 
tion in  the  fecond  woman,  would  have  been  as  easily  elucidated  by 
.Ills  experience  and  ingenuity.  He  has,  however,  declined  the 
tafk.  He  feems  to  think,  with  the  remarker,  that  a  millennial* 
period  of  geftation  bears  a  very  portentous  afpeft  ;  and  therefore 
V'llingly  acquits  popery  of  the  imputation  of  being  naturally  preg 
nant  with  atheifm,  c  He  rather  Jeans  to  the  opinion  of  -  n- 
drew  Fuller,  "  who  juftly  deems  infidelity  to  be  a  putrid  excre£ 
cence  of  the  papal  beaft."  d)  With  the  works  of  "  this  very 
able"  genealogHt,  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
be  very  intimately  acquainted  }  but  from  the  preceding  fpecimen,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  writer  of  moft  correct  tafte,  and  mod 
delicate  feelings.  Mr.  Faber's  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that 
«'.  infidelify  may,  in  fome  fenfe,  be  called  the  abortive  offspring  of 
popery,  becaufe  fceptical  inquiry  produced  it,  by  adling  on  the 
corruptions  of  popery. "(e)  Now,  in  almoft  every  hiflory  of  the 
reformation,  I  find  the  fame  origin  afligned  to  proteftantifm,  and* 
as  I  cannot  believe  proteftantifm  and  infidelity  to  be  the  fame 
thing,  I  mud  conclude  that  they  are  twin  brothers,  both  "  the 
abortive  offspring  of  popery."  Thus,  then,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  millennial)  geftation,  it  appears  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  a  thoufand  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  imputation  of  her  adverfaries,  the  old  lady  unexpectedly 
found  herfelf  the  parent  of  two  blooming  boys,  proteftantifm  and 
infidelity.  Nor  does  the  birth  of  this  "  par  nobile  fratrum,', 

(t)  Mr.  Faber  fays,  that  the  paffage  uhich  he  quoted  from  the  charge, 
only  aflerted  the  revolutionary  fpirit  to  be.  in  a  grtat  meafure  owing  to  the 
errors  and  defects  of  popery.  In  the  paffages  to  which  the  remarker  refer- 
<*4,  the  learned  prelate  kerns  to  allcrt  foir.ething  mwc. 

(4)  Fabtr'*  anfwer  to  Biciwno,  &c.  p.  91.  (»)  Ibidf 
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appear  to  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  ancient  prophets.  Whether 
any  allufionto  it  exiil  in  the  helio-arkite  mythology,  Mr.  Fabec 
alone  can  tell  us  :  but  it  has  certainly  been  predicted  in  the 
Apocalypfe  by  the  two  horns  growing  out  of  the  head  of  the 
beait. 

It  is,  however,  "  in  fome  fenfe*  only,  that  Mr.  Faber  calls 
infidelity  the  offspring  of  popery.  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that  the  true  parent  is  focinianifnv  But  whence  did 
focinianifm  derive  its  origin  ?  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  vicar  o£ 
Stockton  joins  iflue  with  the  remarker  i  and  while  that  writer 
defcribes  the  principles  of  focinianifm  as  a  direct  emanation  from 
the  principles  of  proteftantifm,  he  contends  that  they  come  from  a 
very  different  (jnarter,  that  they  are  the  handywork  of  catholi- 
city. For  this  very  extraordinary  affertion,  he  refers  us  to  the 
authority  of  Mofheim  ;  without  reflecting,  that  the  authority  of 
Mofheim  has  very  little  weight  with  thofe  who,  from  the  tendency 
of  the  errors  which  abound  in  his  work,  have  learned  to  efteem 
him.ratheras  the  advocate  of  a  party,  than  the  champion  of  truth. 
Yet  what  does  Mr.  Faber  collect  from  the  pages  of  this  hiftorian  ? 
That  the  formation  and  eilablifhment'of  focinianifm  were  entirely 
owing  to  the  labours  of  Laelius  and  Fauflus  Socinus  ;  and  thac 
thefe  new  apoftles  were  Italians  ;  the  former  of  whom,  before  he 
had  converfed  with  the  reformers,  was  compelled  in  1547  to  re- 
tire from  his  country,  on  account  of  the  difgud  he  had  conceived 
againft  popery  ;  whence  he  concludes,  thac  the  origin  of  focini- 
anifm cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  proteftantifm.  (f)  Mr» 
Faber,  however,  muft  excufe  me  if  1  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  either 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  ftatement,  or  to  the  validity  of  his  inference. 
That  the  focinians  derive  their  name  from  Lselius  and  Fauftus 
Socinus,  th.e  uncle  and  the  nephew,  but  principally  from  the  lat- 
ter, is  indeed  true ;  it  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
their  principles  are  older  than  their  name  ;  and  that  before  the 
birth  of  the  elder  Socinus,  Luther  had  complained  of  the  auda- 
city of  feveral  among  his  difciples,  who,ufurping  the  privilege  of 
their  mafter,  had  eraled  from  their  creed  the  two  great  myfteries 
of  the  trinity  of  God,  and  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Whe- 
ther Lselius  Socinus,  before  he  left  Italy,  had  converfed  with 
any  of  the  reformers,  is  what  probably  neither  Mr.  Faber  nor 
the  remarker  can  determine.  That  their  writings  were  then 
known  in  the  country,  is  certain ;  and  that  the  "  difguft  of  Socinus 
againft  the  doctrines  of  popery"  was  derived  from  them,  is  at 
leaft  highly  probable.  After  fpending  four  years  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  company  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  refor- 
mers, the  Italian  fixed  his  refidence  at  Geneva.  Here,  by  im- 
proving the  doctrine  of  his  matters,  he  foon  learned  to  rejed:  the 
mysteries  which  they  still  retained :  but  the  flames  that  con* 

(/)  Fabcr'a  Anfwcr. 
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Burned  Servetus,  taught  him  to  refpecl  the  stern  inrallibility  of 
Calvin,  and  he  was  prudently  fatisfied  with  the  fileat  belief  of  his 
cu.i  Meed,  without  presuming  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  his  bre- 
tliren.  The  letters,  however,  which  he  occafionally  wrote  to 
the  members  of  his  family  in  luly,  procured  a  few  converts  to 
his.  opinions  ;  among  whoni  the  most  celebrated  was  his  nephews 
taustus.  /  t  his  uncle's  death,  this  young  man  became  heir  to 
his  papers  ;  and,  a'ter  fpending  ten  years  at  the  court  of  Flo- 
ttnce,  formed  che  cjefign  of  announcing  to  the  world  the  theologi- 
cal difcbveries  of  his  uncle,  improved  and  perfected  by  himfelfo 
tVith  this  view  he  left  Italy,  where  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the 
incredulity  of  the  inquifin'cn,  as  much  as  Lsp.'ius  had  feared  the 
zeal  of  Calvin  ai  Geneva,  Switzerland  was  the  firft  theatre  of 
liis  labours:  from  Switzerland  he  proceeded  to  Tranfylvania  ;  and 
^hence*  in  1575  Puffed  into  Poland.  Poland  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  fcene  of  religious  diffrntion.  Among  the  reformed 
chu  ches  within  its  limits,  were  reckoned  no  iefs  than  thirty  diffe- 
3fent  feels  of  Ami-trinitarians.  To  thefe  Faustus  applied  j  andn 
after  many  fruirlefs  negociations,  fucceeded  in  collecting  the  most 
confiderabie  into  one  fociety,  in  which  his  talents  and  credit  gave 
fcim  the  most  :iitinguimcd  place,  and  the  members  of  which  after- 
i\ards  affumedfrom  him  the  name  of  (ocinians. 

But,  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  religious  fects,  xve  are  not  to 
look  to  the  country  in  which  forne  of  their  teachers  may  chance 
to  have  been  born,  but  to  the  principles  which  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  profcls.  In  the  catechilm  of  Racow,  publifhed  by 
iSocinus  hinifelf,  we  arc  told  that  the  firft,  the  mo/t  eiTential  prin- 
tiple  of  their  doctrine  is,  tlm  the  ho'y  fcriptures,  interpreted  by 
the  private  judgment  of  each  individual,  are  the  fole  rule  of  faith. 
Kow  as  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which  Luthr'r  promulgateiij  the 
Very  privilege  which  he  claimed,  when  he  first  fcparated  from  the 
church  of  Rome  man\  years  before  the  birth  of  'Socinus,  I  think  I 
inay  be  justified  when  I  afP'rt  that  the  tatter  was  indebted  to  htm 
for  the  very  foundation  of  his  religious  creed  ;  and  that  of  con- 
ifequence  the  focinians  are  the  legitimate  children  of  the  reforma- 
tion. It  is  indeed  true,  that  Fan  •  us  pufhed  the  principles  of  his 
teachers  to  their  full  extent ;  that,  with  heroic  intrepidity,  he 
embraced  every  confequence  naturally  deducible  from  them  :  and 
that,  while  other  religious  innovators  flopped  fhort  in  their  career, 
he  was  confident  with*  himfelf,  and  continued  to  argue  and  re- 
ject till  fcarcely  a  fingle  doctrine  remained,  which  had  formerly 
t)een  thought  peculiar  to  chriflianity.  But  hence  it  will  not  follow 
that  h?  was  defcended  from  a  different  ftock  from  his  reforming 
colics guc-s  The  only  inference  we  can,  draw  is,  that  he  was  a 
bold,  ftubbofO  and  undutiful  child,  who  knew  the  privileges  of  his 
ftirtbii^ht,  and  would  not  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  frowns  or 
prohibitions  of  an  unreafonable  parent,  His  exploits  were  thus 
Recorded  ic  his  epitaph  ;-^ 
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Tota  quidem  Babylon  deftruxit  te&a  Lutherus; 
Muros  Calvinus,  fed  funclanknta  Serious,  (g) 

From  the  origin  of  infidelity,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  the  charge 
.latry.  In  fupport  of  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  his 
bifhop,  he  transcribes  with  an  air  of  triumph  certain  extracts 
from  prayers  contained  in  the  Sarum  MtfTa!,  once  in  ufe  in  this 
kingdom.  They  were  originally  collected  by  ihe  orthodox  zeal 
of  his  apocalyptic  rival,  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  may  be  found  among 
the  two  hundred  pages  which  that  interpreter  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velations has  very  wifely  devoted  to  the  expofition  ot  the  corrup- 
tions ot  popery  :  and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  admire  the  inge- 
miity  of  our  protcitant  adversaries  who,  when  they  extract  fioin 
our  books  of  devotion,  what  they  deem  objectionable  paiTages, 
arc  caieful  to  SuppreSs  every  exprefinn  which  might  elucidate 
their  true  meaning,  (b)  I  acknowledge  that  the  prayers  tranS- 
cribed  by  Mr.  F?ber,  as  they  ftand  unconnected  in  his  pages,  ap- 
pear to  alcribe  to  the  faints  more  than  can  with  juftice  be  given 
to  them  :  but  I  a  Ho  maintain,  that  had  Mr,  Whitaker  transcribed 
Other  prayer.?,  which  he  muft  have  found  in  the  fame  book,  they 
would  tave  explained  the  meaning  of  the  former,  and  have  iliewn 
that  it  was  eafiiy  reconcileabie  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  remarker.  If  I  prove  this  to  be  true,  it  will  be  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Faber  has  pointed  the  horns  of  his  d. lemma  againft  that  au- 
thor. They  may  both  be  broken  at  a  (ingle  ftroke. 

1  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  con  Suit  the  S  rum  Miflal  at  the 
prefeiu  moment ;  but  \ruft  that  the  Sdrum  Portitolium,  printed 
at  London  in  1555,  and  ufed  in  the  fame  church,  v/ill  be  ad- 
mitted as  equal  authority.  From  it  I  fhall  tranfciibe  two  pray- 
ers, which  I  have  Selected  from  feveral  others  of  Similar  import, 
for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  they  are  addrefTed  to  the  lame 
Saints  as  two  of  thofe  adduced  by  Mr.  Faber.  "  Holy  Mary, 
"  Succour  the  miSerable,  help  the  famt-heavted,  comfort  the 
€<  afflicted,  pray  for  the  people,  intercede  for  the  clergy,  make 
**  Supplication  for  the  devout  female  Sex«  Let  all  feel  thy  help, 

(«)  To  ftrengthen  his  reafonlng  on  this  fi&jeft,  ^/[t.  Faber  gives  his 
vsader  from  Molh^  im  a  lift  ot  ptrfons,  moftly  Frenchmen  and  Itali  ns, 
vvhom  he  confidess  as  infidels ,  and  mentions  a  reporc  that  *'  in  certain  pro- 
vinces of  France  and  Italy,  fcnoo!s  were  ere^ed,  frcm  whence  ("warms  of 
fmpious  dodors  iffued  out  to  deceive  th^  fimple  and  unwary."  As  thefe 
Iwarms  of  infidels,  if  they  had  ever  exiftcd.  would  have  been  eafily  traced 
to  their  hives,  and  the  cxiftence  of  theie  hives  is  only  alferted  on  hearlay, 
yrc  may  reafonably  confider  them  as  the  fabrications  of  prejudice  or  impof- 
$ure.  Of  the  names  which  he  has  mentioned,  the  greater  part  belong  to 
rcen,  who  are  well  known  to  have  lived  anJ  died  In  the  chritlian  faith.— 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  real  point  at  ifl'ue  between  the  bilhop  and 
the  remarker.  The  latter  had  aflerted,  in  anlwer  to  the  bi(hop,  that 
the  French  infidels  had  learned  thair  unbelieving  fyftem  from  the  Englifh 
csifts  and  arheifts.  Will  Mr.  Faber  undertake  to  prove  that  the  Uttqi 
were  the  difciples  of  poperv, 

(A)  Faber's  Anfwcr, 
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awho  celebrate  thy  holy  memory.  Be  it  thy  Care  to  pray  afli- 
41  duoufly  for  the  pe  jp!e  of  God,  as  it  has  been  thy  happinefs  to 
"bear  the  redeemer  of  the  woild,  Chrift  Jefqs  our  Lord." — 
"  Holy  Alban,  protomartyr  of  the  Englim,  pour  forth  thy  prayers 
*'  to  the  Lord  for  the  fafety  of  the  faithful.  Amen."  Whatever 
Mr.  Faber  may  think  of  the  prayers  quoted  by  him,  I  truft  he 
will  acknowledge  that  in  thefe  nothing  more  is  requeued  than  the 
friendly  and  charitable  interceitnn  of  thore  to  whom  they  are 
•ddreficd.  Now  the  perfon,  who  intercedes  for  a  benefit,  is 
elTentially  different  from  him  who  bellows  it.  The  two  ideas 
are  fo  diftinct,  that  they  c*n  >ot  be  confounded.  As  long  as  I 
COafider  the  faints  as  interctfiars  for  grace  and  falvation,  1  can-* 
not  confider  them  as  the  beftoweis  of  grace  and  falvation.  Hence 
it  feems  to  follow  that,  if  the  prayers  quoted  above  have  the 
meaning  which  I  have  affixed  to  them,  the  others  muft  be  ex- 
plained agreeable  to  that  meaning:  and  proteftants  mould  learn 
what  catholics  well  know,  that  in  every  petition  to  the  faints, 
whatever  may  be  afked,  their  intercefSon  is  always  exprefled  or 
Understood.  To  confider  them  as  the  fources  of  grace,  or  the 
beftowers  of  favours,  is  a  doctrine  reprobated  by  the  catholic  no 
lefs  than  the  proteftant  church  ;  nor  do  we  even  believe  that 
their  interceffion  can  be  of  anv  avail,  but  through  the  merits  of 
Chrift,  their  faviour  and  their  God  as  well  as  ours. 

Still,  perhaps,  it  may  be  afked,  can  fuch  prayers  as  thofe 
quoted  by  Mr.  Faber,  have  the  meaning  which  I  contend  ought 
to  be  given  to  them  ?  This  queftion  can  only  come  from  one 
who  has  been  inattentive  to  the  ordinary  ufe  of  language. 
By  a  fpecies  of  metonomy  we  frequently  employ  the  fubordinate 
for  the  principal  agent,  and  attribute  to  the  intercefibr  what  we 
know  is  the  ofiije  of  his  fuperior.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  criminal 
under  fentence  of  death,  who  folicits  the  queen  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  king.  Were  he  in  his  petition  to  beg  of  her 
majsfty  tt  fave  hie  life,  would  Mr.  Faber  contend  that  he  had 
afcribed  to  the  queen  the  power  which  the  conftitution  has  in- 
trufted  to  the  fovereign  alone,  and  on  that  account  indict  him  for 
piifprifion  of  treafon,  or  a  contempt  of  the  king's  prerogative  ?— - 
Undoubtedly  he  would  not.  Let  him  only  apply  the  fame  rule 
to  the  catholic  prayers  which  he  has  condemned  in  his  pamphlet, 
and  he  will  readily  acquit  them  of  the  guilt  of  idolatry. 

Mr.  Faber  in  his  theological  ftudies,  has  chosen  for  his  matter 
ft  vifionary  writer  of  the  feventeenth  centary,  v/hofe  orthodox 
imagination,  aided  by  his  hatred  of  popery,  enabled  bim  to  make 
new  dtfcoyeries  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  faered  writings. 
Treading  in  the  footfteps  of  Mede,  he  informs  us  that  the  pray- 
ing to  departed  faints  to  intercede  with  God  for  us  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  revival  of  the  old  ptgan  theology  of  inter- 
ceding demons,  and  is  of  confequence  an  apoftacy  troru  the  faith. 
(0  Is  Mr.  Faber  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  fentence  which  he 

(«)  Fabcr's  Awfwcr,  p,  103, 
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ias  juft  pronounced.  The  cuftom  of  foliciting  the  intercpftioti 
of  th-  faints  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  old  as  chriftianity  :  our  ac.ver- 
faries  acknowledge  that  it  was  geneially  eftablifhed  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  then,  even  ty  their  own 
account,  praftifed  by  many  of  the  martyrs,  who  laid  d<  wn  their 
Jives  in  the  c;.uie  of  the  gofpel ;  by  all  the  holy  and  zealous  cniP- 
fionaries,  who,  by  their  preaching,  converted  to  the  faith  our 
barbarous  forefathers,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  .the  Goths,  the 
Lombards,  &c. ;  by  all  who,  during  the  eleven  centuries  preced- 
ing the  reformation,  had  learned  to  bend  the  knee  at  : he  name 
of  Jelbs ;  ?nd,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  p-oteftant  churches, 
fcy  every  chriftian  in  the  world,  who  has  exifted  fince  that  period. 
I  mention  not  this  as  an  appeal  to  Authority  ;  but  I  do  it  to  ex- 
frefs  my  furprife,  that  any  individual  iliould  preiume,  0*1  his  pri- 
vate authority,  to  cut  off  fo  large  a  portion  of  mankind  fro'n  the 
fold  of  Chrift,  by  pronouncing  all  <>!  them  to  have  been  ?.po(tates 
from  the  faith  ot  the  gofpei.  What  pontiff  ever  atfumed  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  vicar  of  Stockton  !  Involved  in  the  lame 
guilt,  and  the  fame  Unhappinefs  with  fo  many  millions  of  my 
brethren,  I  may  be  allowed  to  afic  in  their  name  and  oy  ownf 
on  what  grounds  this  damning  fentence  has  been  pionounced* 
The  demons,  he  replies,  were  the  fouls  of  trie  iiluftrious  desd» 
whofe  office  was  intercefiion  between  God  and  man  :  Cunftquent- 
ly  to  attribute  a  fimiiar  office  to  the  laints,  is  a  revival  ot  the 
pagan  worfhip.  Without  admitting  this  account  of  the  den  ons 
to  be  perfectly  accurate,  I  may  ftill  doubt  the  validity  of  the  in  e- 
rence  which  is  adduced  from  it;  and  enquire  whether  Mi.  Faber 
be  prepared  to  aflert  that  every  refemblance  between  tbt  iiu-s 
and  doctrines  of  a  chriftun  people,  and  the  rites  and  declines  of 
the  pagan  nations,  be  neceflarily  a  revival  of  idolatrous  wo  iliip, 
and  an  apoftacy  from  the  doctrine  of  the  gotnel.  Irhebe,  I 
hope  he  will  not  confine  his  reasoning  to  the-  vi  r  (Vrins  in  ci-ni- 
mum'on  with  the  biihop  of  Rome,  but  have  the  cancour  to  tx  ei  d 
it  to  every  fociety  to  which  it  may  apply.  He  will  tnen,  per- 
haps, difcover  that  by  his  rule  proteftant  churcht-s  are  a  revival 
of  pagan  temples,  the  proteftant  hierarchy  a  revival  of  the  I'ayan 
priellhood,  and  the  fpuitual  fupremacy  o!  the  king  a  revival  of 
ihe  ponnficial  power  aflumed  by  ihe  pagan  ernp^ror.  In  tr.e  .'er» 
vice  of  the  eftabhfhed  church,  he  will  learn  that  'he  'tilua!  kept 
in  memory  of  the  rertoration  of  royalty  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
II.  is  an  imitation  of  the  feftival  inftituted  in  pagan  Ron.e  under 
the  name  Regifugium,  in  memory  of  the  eftablifhment  cf  Kouun 
liberty  :  that  the  prayers  in  thanklgiving  for  the  arrival  of  king 
William,  are  a  tranfcript  of  thofe  ufed  at  the  Pagan  B  >euroiM;j, 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Ion  in  Attica,  to  preierve  the  liberties 
of  the  Athenians:  that  the  faft  days  annually  appointed  by  the 
king  are  copied  from  the  Ferise  imperative,  anciently  appointed 
by  the  pagan  Pontifex  Maximus  :  and  that  the  days  of  thankf- 
giving  in  honour  of  fplendid  victories  arc  a  revival  of  the 
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{applications  formerly  decreed  on  fimilar  occafions  by  the  Roma* 
jfenate.  Indeed,  were  Mr.  Faber's  principle  once  admitted,  I 
liardly  know  where  we  fnoufd  be  able  to  flop.  Our  bench  of  bi- 
ihops  would  be  the  pagan  college  of  Pontifices,  our  agricultural 
Societies  the  pagan  Fratres  Ambarvales,  and  our  electioneering  war- 
whoop  of  no  popery  tiie  pagan  cry  of  Ghrijlianos  ad  ltonemt  which 
fo  often  refounded  in  the  amphitheatres.  In  fiiort,  we  mould  be 
jfoon  transformed  into  a  nation  of  pagans. 

To  confirm  his  reafoning  Mr.  Faber  informs  us  that  this 
apoftacy  of  the  catholic  church  was  foretold  by  St  Paul,  who 
•wrote  to  his  difciple  Timothy,  that  "  in  latter  rimes  fome  mould 
depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  feducing  fpirits,  and  dcftrintt 
reflecting  interceding  demons.'*  The  lalt  words  are  Mr.  Fabers 
tranflation  of  $f,$*9xaXj«u  tiauftoMut  (k). 


Happy,  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  feize  : 

They  make  it  fpeak  whatever  fenfe  they  pleafe. 

'Twas  fram'd  atfirfl  Oracle  t'  inquire  ; 

JJut  fince  each  ;eft  in  prophecy  grows  higher, 

The  texc  ifjfpires  not  them,  but  they  the  text  infpire. 


It  was  not,  indeed  my  good  fortune  to  ftudy  in  any  of  the 
£roieftanr  univerfhies,  among  thofe  who  1)  a  ve  acquired  fo  much 
glory  by  "  their  labours  in  editing  the  Greek  Teftamenc."  At 
an  early  age  I  was  compelled  to  quit  my  native  country,  and  to 
feek  the  advantages  of  educa  ion  in  one  of  thofe  foreign  catholic 
univerfities,  in  which  we  learn  from  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  that 
ancient  and  facred  learning  languish  in  a  (late  of  the  utmoft 
depreffion  (/).  However,  even  there,  1  was  able  to  glean  fufficient 
information  to  know  that  Mr.  Faber's  verfion,  or  interpretation,  ?s 
far  from  being'accurate.  How  will  he  prove  that  Si&«3-»«A/ar 
2>otiijiov>uv  mean  doflrines  concerning  interceding  demons  ?  The 
obvious  fignification  of  the  words  is,  the  teachings  of  demons:  of 
their  interct-fiion  the  apoftle  fays  nothing  :  for  that  improvement 
the  facred  text  is  indebted  o  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Faber.  Neither 
is  there  any  (hadow  of  a  proof  that  the  demons,  mentioned  by  the 
apoftle,  are  the  fouls  of  the  illuftrious  dead  :  the  following  verfes 
{hew  that  they  are  falfe  teachers,  actually  alive,  and  employed 
in  the  office  of  fedaition  :  tv  vTroHgKret  •^/tvooXoyuv  ^  y.tKa.vc'n^txa-iJ^i'jjv 
vyv  i^ia.v  <7vvsi%vxriv9  xuhvwruv  ya/x,*.'v,  &C.  ivho  fpeaks  lies  in 
typoerify,  have  their  confciences  feared^  forbid  to  marry,  &c. 
Had  Mr.  Faber  confined  himfelf  to  the  common  Englim  verfion, 
his  miftake  might  have  been  excufable.  There  the  fenfe  is  ambi- 
guous. In  the  Greek  text  it  is  plain-  The  participles  in  the  fecond 
and  third  Yerfes  cannot  agree  with  rma-  but  mud  be  refered  to 


(I)  Faber's  Anfwer,  p. 
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and  confequently  point    out  the     demons    as    the 
'ving   authors,   not  the  dead  objeds,   of  the   condemned  doc- 
trine («) 

I  mult  apologize  to  the  reader's  patience  for  adding  ariothsi- 
obfervation  on  this  uninterefting  fubjecT:  ;  but  it  has  acquired  im- 
portance from  the  confidence  with  which  the  words  of  the  apoftle 
are  quoted  by  our  apocalyptic  adverfaries.  I  have  already  fhewr* 
that,  if  by  our  doclrine  refpecling  the  intercellion  of  the  faints  we 
are  appflates,  the  u hole  body  of  chrifh'ans  during  at  Jeaft  eleven 
centuries,  and  the  great  majority  of  chriftians  during  the  three  laft 
centuries,  muft  be  involved  in  the  fame  guilt.  Now  I  afk,  whe- 
ther it  be  poffible  to  apply  the  prediction  of  the  apoflle  to  fo  Nume- 
rous a  body,  to  fo  many  hundred  millions  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the 
chriftian  name  ?  Does  St  Paul  fay  that  all  chriftians,  or  the  greater 
number,  or  even  that  many  among  them  would  apoftatize  ?  No  z 
pnly/owf,  rivta-,  a  word  which  to  me  appears  to  defignateonly  a« 
inconfiderable  feel,  compared  with  the  great  fdciety  of  chriftians, 
I  may  alfo  add,  that  Mede's  explanation  was  foon  after  refuted  by- 
the  learned  proteftant  commentator  Dr.  Wbitby,  who  (hewed  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  apoftle  regarded  not  the  prefect,  but  the  firCfe 
age  of  thechriftian  church  (n). 

On  the  fubjed  of  indulgences,  and  works  of  periaace,  Mr 
Faber,  fike  his  predeceffors,  has  defcribed  indulgences  as  pardons^ 
and  works  of  penance  as  atonements  of  (in.  In  fome  of  the  pre- 
teding  pages  this  miftake  has  been  already  noticed  ?  nor  fhall  I 
fatigue  the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  previoufiy  advanc- 
ed. (0)  One  line,  however,  has  dropt  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fa~ 
her,  which  requires  fome  obfervation.  The  bifhop  of  Durham, 
he  tells  us,  «  does  not  cenfure  the  aufterities  of  penance,  if  found 
/9  be  of  any  ufe."  (p)  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  vague  and 
uncertain  information  ?  That  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  has  not  yet 
{m}  I  know  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  inflate  cv  woipn  ^*M^ 
through  th:  hypocracy  < I  falfe  teacheri;  but  this  mckning  is  forced,  unna! 
tural,  and  unuccefTary. 

(«)  A«  Mr  Faber  after  Mede  refers  to  St.  Epiphanms,  Jet  him  confult 
that  father  (Hxrcs.  28)  •  he  will  find  that,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  prediftioiR 
was  evident^  verified  in  the  herefy  of  the  Cataphrygse,  and  Cmilar  fedts; 

/")  Perhaps  tbc  following  paff.ge  from  a  Catholic  divine  may  convince 

that  we  do  not  derogate  fr-,m  the  efficacy  of  Chtift's  paffion  even  br 

^•or^j,  89  they  are  called,  of  fatisfaition.     Nulla  prorius  eft  fatisfa^io  ab 

•rr.ine  quovis  parada,  qude  Deo  Jit  grata,  vel  quas  fit   alicujus  cmnino  va- 

tori*,  nifi  per  me  ita  Domini  noflri  Jcfu  Chrifti.     Chriftus  eft,  qni  folum 

eetplenepropeccatisnortrisfarisfecir,  ex  quo  omnis  noftra  fufficicntia. 

ftra  ramquc  fat.sfa^io,  qualis  eft,  ec  quo  modo  noftra  eft,  potius  eft  qua- 

meritorum  Chrifti  nobis  applicatio,  quam  propria  aliqua    fatiafadis. 

ut  autem  per  hdem,  juxta  aliquorum  opirionem  nobis  applicantur  ChrilH 

jenta,  ,ta  et  per  quaecumque  opera  pia  ec  fn  Deo  fa<na.     Nihil  enim  ih  no« 

fci«  tarquam  ex  nobis,  fed  m  eo  qui  nosco^fortat  omnia  poffuniui,  &c.    H*f- 

t*n,  Analafyg  Fidei,  c.  v  5  S- 

((>}  Faber's  Anfwer,  p.  iol 
fc 
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made  up  his  mind  on  the  utility  of  works  of  penance,  and  there- 
fore does  not  chufe  either  to  fan&ion  or  condemn  them  ?  This 
certainly  difplays  a  more  amiable  modefty,  and  lefs  of  a  dogmati- 
zing fpirit,  than  fome  perfons  have  thought  they  difcovered  in  his 
charge  ;  but  it  mould  be  remembered  that  chriftianity  has  now 
been  preached  about  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  that  thofe,  who  are  teachers  of  Ifrael,  mould  be  able 
to  afford  fome  information  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjecl.  That  in 
the  ancient  church,  the  aufterities  of  penance  were  deemed  of 
great  utility,  is  evident  both  from  the  ancient  penitential  canons, 
and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  In  modern  times  it  feems 
that  they  prefent  a  problem  of  confiderable  difficulty,  which  the 
prelates  of  the  reformed  churches,  after  three  hundred  years  de- 
liberation, are  yet  unable  to  folve. 

On  the  nature  of  the  provocation  given  by  the  bifhop's  charge, 
Mr.  Faber  has  alfo  fallen  into  a  miftake.  The  remarker  did  not 
complain  that  the  Right  kev.  Prelate  had  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  proteftant,  or  to  difprove  the  truth  of  the  catholic 
creed.  This  is  a  right  which  he  will  deny  to  no  one.  The  fub- 
je£t  of  his  complaint  was,  the  unfair  and  uncandid  manner  in 
vhich  he  had  conducted  his  attack.  It  was  that  he  had  attribut- 
ed to  us  dodtrines,  which  we  reprobate  as  fincerely  as  himfelf; 
and  on  the  fictitious  belief  of  fuch  doclrines,  had  held  us  out  to 
the  contempt  and  execration  of  the  public.  When  apocalyptic  in- 
terpreters have  recourfe  to  Inch  artifices  to  eke  out  their  refpe&ive 
iyftems  concerning  the  w— of  Babylon,  we  may  abufe  ourfelves 
with  the  puny  efforts  of  their  bigotry  or  credulity.  But  the  per- 
fonal  character,  and  the  high  ftation  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  be- 
ftow  a  dignity  and  importance  on  fuch  imputations,  when  he  is 
their  author.  Then  we  owe  it  to  ourfelves,  to  our  country,  and 
to  the  truth,  to  vindicate  our  innocence.  This  was  the  provoca- 
tion which  originally  called  forth  the  pen  of  the  remarker.  Nor 
has  he  any  reafon  to  regret  the  occafion,  or  the  iflue  of  the  con- 
teft.  He  may  fay  with  Ajax,  (nor  will  the  public  voice  difpute- 
the  truth  of  my  opinion), 

Si  quzritis  hujus 
Fortwnam  pugnse,  COB  fum  fuperatus  abillo, 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON    SOMS 


FASHIONABLE     INTERPERTATIONS    OF 
THE    APOCALYPSE 


Calvlftus  fapuit  quia  lion  fcripsit  in  Apocolypsim. 

SCALIGER. 

JL/URING  the  long  lapfe  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  the 
vifion  of  the  apoftle  St.  John  had  been  enveloped  in  the  thickeft 
obfcurity.  At  the  sera  of  the  reformation,  a  ftrong  ray  of  apoca- 
lyptic light  diffipated  the  clouds  which  popery  had  raifed  :  and 
llnce  that  period  every  old  woman,  of  either  gender,  has  been  able 
to  unravel  with  eafe  the  web  of  myftery,  and  to  reveal  to  the 
world  the  true  meaning  of  the  book  of  Revelations.  From  the 
days  of  Luther  to  the  prefent,  we  have  pofTefled  a  numerous  and 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  tranflators,  ledurers,  expofitors,  and 
annotators,  who  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  feen  vilions,  and  to 
have  dreamed  dreams  :  and,  left  by  fome  mimap  the  pious  race 
fliould  become  extinft,  Biftiop  Warburton  has  left  a  fund  for  the 
fupport  or  the  reward  of  the  mod  fiery  among  its  members,  (a)  I 
may  admire  his  zeal,  but  not  his  wifdom.  He  probably  did  not 
fee  that  he  was  thus  endeavour-ing  to  diffufe  and  perpetuate  an 
alarming  fpecies  of  intelleclual  difeafe  which,  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
tinftion,  1  mail  beg  leave  to  call  the  apocalyptic  mania.  It  has 
not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  clafled  in  any  fyftem  of  nofology ;  but  tt 
h  not  on  that  account  lefs  real,  or  lefs  general ;  and,  I  truft,  Khali 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  reader  by  proceeding  to  point  out  the 
origin,  and  to  defcribe  the  fymptoms  ot  this  theological 
malady. 

When  "  the  magnanimous  fathers  of  the  reformation"  broke 
from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church,  they  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  juftify  their  fchifm  by  pleading,  that  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
chrift,  and  Rome  the  fcarlet  w— •»  of  Babylon,  This  doftrine, 

(a]  According  to  his  will,  an  annual  fermon  is  preached  in  Lincoln's  inn 
chapel,  to  prove  the  po^c  to  be  Antlcbrifl  &c.  &c. 


it  inflamed  the  bigotry,  flattered  the  fpiritual  pride 
difciples:  with  the  confcious  fuperiority  of  birth,  they  fought  in  the 
apocalypfe  for  proofs  of  the  ignominous  dcfcent  of  their  opponents^ 
and  their  fecrJlegious  familiarity  with  the  myilerious  volume,  quick- 
ly produced  the  difeafe,  which  is  the  fubjccl  of  the  prefenj  obferva- 
tions.  Its  progrefs  was  rapid.  It  (boa  pervaded  every  depart- 
ment in  life  :  but  its  moil  difiinguilhed  victims  were  and  ftill 
are  chofen  from  among  thofe  churchmen,  who  from  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  nurfery  or  the  univerHty,  have  imbibed  a  lively 
dread  of  the  horrors  of  popery.  The  mania  firft  manifefls  itfelf  by 
a  reliefs  anxiety  refpefting  the  future  foi tunes  of  the  church, 
and  a  (hong  attachment  to  prophetic  hieroglyphics  ;  the  anti- 
chrift  and  the  man  of  fin  ;  the  beait  with  ten  horns,  and  the 
*beaft  with  twohorrs  ;  the  armies  of  God  and  Magog  ;  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  millenium  became  the  favourite, 
the  only  fubjecl  of  fludy  ;  falfe  and  ridiculous  perceptions  amufe 
the  imagination  ;  the  judgment  is  giadiylly  enfeebled,  and,  at  laft, 
*he  moll  powerful  minds  link  into  the  imbecility  of  childhood* 
<Jf  the  truth  of  this  defcription  we  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  the 
great  Sii  Ifaac  Newton.  To  him  nature  Teemed  to  have  unlocked 
herchoiceft  fecrets  ;  as  a  phiiofopher  he  \vas  and  is  dill  unrivalled. 
But  no  fooner  did  he  direct  his  telefcope  from  the  motions  of  the 
Ihsavenly  bodies  to  the  viflons  in  the  apocalypfe,  than  his  head 
grew  dizzy,  the  downfall  of  popery  danced  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  hazarded  predictions  which,  on  the  fcaie  of  prophets,  have, 
placed  him  far  beneath  the  vyeli-kno'wn  Francis  Moore,  Efq*  phy^ 
£cian  and  almanac-maker. 

1$  ihould  be  obferved,  that  this  intelkctu,;il  malady,  like  tha 
Other  fpecies  of  mania,  afTumes  a  thoufand  ciifFerent  lhapes,  ac- 
cording to  the  predifpofition  of  the  fubjecl  uh.ich  it  attacks.  I 
ihall  produce  a  few  inftances  :  in  1789,  Mr.  Cook  publifiied  a 
tranilation  of  the  apocalypfe,  with,  keys  to  open  its  meaning  to, 
Ibis  readers.  This  reverend  gentleman  was  Greek  proftffor  in  the 
univerfity  at  Cambridge  ;  and,  as  his  reading  naturally  led  him 
to  the  Greek  pcets,  he  was  determined  that  the  author  of  the 
apocalypfe  fhould  be  a  poet,  and,  moreover,  tbe  rival  of  Sopho- 
(CJes.  JE  his  opinion,  the  apccalypfe  is  a  tragedy  formed  on  the 
fame  plan  as  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  "  The  drama  opens  with 
the  temple  fctne  ;  the  feals,  the  trumpet,  aud  the  rials  unfold 
the  plot  ;  and  though  the  antichrift  dees  not  die,  no  more  than 
CEdipus,  yet  he  falls  into  fuch  calamity  as  makes  him  anobjeftof 
pity,  and  juftifies  the  lamentations  pronounced  on  his  downfall." 
JNcr  is  this  all..  By  trying  one  of  his  apocalyptic  keys  on  the 
Odyfley  of  Homer,  he  has  difcovered  that  poem  alfo  to  have 
been  infpired,  and  informs  us  that  the  fuitors  of  Penelope  repre- 
fent  the  raflals  of  popery,  vvho>  under  the  pretence  of  courting 
the  bride,  the  chriilian  church,  devour  all  the  goods  things  in 
jber  houfe,  till  Chrift,  the  true  UJyfies,  the  o$o<r  o-oo<?  or  fafe  way, 
arrifes,  and  wreaks  his  veDgeance  oij  them.— In  Mr.  GranviJle. 
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Sharp,  the  favourite  apocalyptic  Noftradamus  of  the  rector  of 
Newnton  Longville,  (Le  Mc.s.  reply,  p.  i93»  202,  (the  mania 
has  (hewn  itfelf  in  a  different  manner.  This  gentleman  is  known 
to  be  iingularly  partial  to  monofyliables.  He  has  written  a  volume 
on  the  Hebrew  letter  vau,  and  another  on  the  Greek  articles 
o,  17,  TO.  From  letters  and  articles  he  was  induced,  by  his 
previous  fuccefs  and  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  to  proceed 
to  the  explication  of  the  vifions  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Here  the  apocalyptic  mania  foon  difcovered  itftlf;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe  was  modified  by  his  previous  habits  of 
monofyllabic  inveftigation.  He  convinced  himfelf  that  the  name 
of  the  bea/twas  Latcinos,  and  trm  Lateinos  muft  fignify  the  La- 
tin church.  The  proof  is  curious.  Lateinos,  he  contends,  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  monofyllable  LAT,  which  means  to 
cover  or  conceal.  Now  the  Latin  church,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mafs,  conceals  fome  of  the  prayers  from  the  people  by  or- 
dering them  to  be  pronounced  with  a  low  voice ;  therefore  the 
Latin  church  is  Lateinos,  the  bead  in  the  apocalypfe.  More- 
over the  head  of  the  Latin  church  refi.ies  in  the  palace  of  the 
Lateran,  a  name  derived  from  ihe  fame  monofyllable  LAT  ; 
and  the  Lateran  palace  is  fituated  in  the  country  anciently  called 
Latium,  an  appellation  alfo  derived  from  the  fame  monofyllable 
LAT  ;  and  Latium  is  a  province  of  that  part  of  Europe  called 
Italy,  which  alfo  derives  its  name  from  the  fame  monofyllable 
LAT.  Be  not  ftartled,  gentle  reader  ;  apocalyptic  maniacs  can 
with  equal  facility  read  backwards  or  forwards  ;  and  Mr.  Sharp 
informs  us,  that,  if  we  read  Italy  backwards,  we  mail  have  Ylati, 
in  the  midft  of  which  is  the  fame  Hebrew  monofyllable  LAT. 
(£.)  Naviget  Anticram.— In  Mr.  Galloway  the  vifions  of  St. 
John  affumed  a  different  character  from  the  fiorror  with  which 
the  interpreter  viewed  the  French  revolution.  With  him  the 
beafl  of  the  bottom !efs  pit  was  France,  the  little  horn  was 
France,  the  man  of  fin  was  France,  and  antichrift  was  France, 
Mr.  Galloway  was  a  punfter ;  and,  during  his  apocalyptic  pa- 
rpxyfin,  he  was  unable  to  diflinguifii  between  a  p^n  and  a  fyllc- 
gifm.  The  beafl  he  tells  us,  is  revolutionary  France,  becdufe 
the  beaft  fprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  a  revolutionary  planet, 
performing  diurnal  revolutions  round  its  axis,  and  annual  revolu- 
tions round  the  fun.  (c )— With  Meffrs.  Kett  and  Bicheno,  hif- 
iory  appears  to  be  the  dominant  idea.  Mr,  Kett  has  fent  St. 
John  to  a  cavern  in  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  to  employ  himfelf 
in  writing  a  prophetic  hiftory  of  England,  defcribing  in  detail 
the  miferies  it  ihould  fuffer  under  the  iron  yoke  of  popery,  and 
its  final  liberation  from  them  by  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688. 
—Mr.  Bicheno  has  transferred  the  fcene  from  England  to  Ger- 

(4)Granville  Sharp  to  the  Hebrew  Nation,  p,  117—131. 
See  brief  Commentaries  on  fucn  parts  of  the  Revelations  and  other 
prophecies,  a.  immediately  jcfcr  to  the  prcftnt  times,  by  Jufeph  Callowaj, 
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many  ;  but,  left  the  diftance  fliould  leflen  the  interefl  of  the 
book,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Englifli  reader,  he  has  added  a  dif- 
covery,  which  muft  bring  it  home  to  every  heart.  He  aflures 
us,  that  the  prefent  generation, 

(O  fortunatos  nimium,  fua  si  bqna  norint !) 

do  actually  enjoy,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  the  promifed  milleniura 
of  peace,  virtue  and  happinefs  ! 

Were  I  to  defcribe  all  the  varieties  of  the  difeafe,  thefe  obfer- 
vations  would  fwell  to  an  unmeafurable  bulk.  1  fhall  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  noticing  the  prophetic,  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  prevalent,  fpecies.  When  the  mind  is  feized  with  this  ma- 
nia, the  regions  of  futurity  are  inftantly  opened  to  its  fi^ht :  it 
can  point  out  the  date  and  nature  of  every  event  which  is  to 
happen  ;  it  can  inform  us  in  what  year  popery,  mohammedifm, 
and  infidelity  are  to  perifh  ;  when  and  where  antichrift  is  to  be 
born,  reign  and  die  ;  who  is  to  reftore  the  holy  land  to  the  Jews; 
and  in  what  year  the  new  Jerufalem  is  to  defcend  from  heaven. 
It  is  in  vain  that  preceding  prophets  have  frequently  outlived 
their  own  predictions  :  the  le$>ns  of  experience  are  heard  with 
contempt :  and  each  new  feer  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  vifions.  Among  thofe  who  have  fuffcred  lately  under  this 
form  of  the  difeafe,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  are  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
Mr.  Faber,  both  fcholars  of  extenfive  erudition,  and  both  equally 
animated  againft  the  church  of  Rome  They  both  agree  that 
Luther  is  the  angel  of  the  everlafting  gofpel  :  and,  if  by  his 
gofpel  they  mean  the  doftrine  noticed  in  the  forty-fifth  page  of 
this  work,  they  have  a  chance  to  be  right.  It  may  be  juftly  call- 
ed everlatling  ;  for  it  will  probably  find  profelytes,  as  long  as 
man  mall  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Mr.  Whitaker  difcovers  that 
the  two  horns  of  the  beaft  are  the  two  monadic  orders  of  the 
Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  Why  they  mould  claim  the  pre- 
ference before  their  brethren,  of  greater  antiquity  or  more  general 
diffufion,  I  know  not ;  but.  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the 
beail:  has  not  four  horns  ;  then  you,  ye  fons  of  Benedict  and 
J,oyola  might  have  had  the  honour  of  being  feated  on  the  re- 
maining two.  The  fame  gentleman  informs  us  that  the  Ottoman 
empire  will  foon  fall,  Rome  be  wrefted  from  the  pope,  and  the 
feat  of  the  papacy  be  transferred  to  Jerufalem.  Mr.  Faber  makes 
an  equal  difplay  of  erudition  ;  but  the  third  angel,  Mr.  Whita- 
ker's  Zuingle,  he  has  placed  in  a  moft  uncomfortable  fituation  ; 
he  has  bound  him  faft  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  and  transformed 
him  into  the  infular  church  of  England!  Nor  does  he  always 
agree  with  his  rival  in  more  important  points.  The  two  beafts 
he  fhews  to  be  the  two  contemporary  Roman  empires,  tempo- 
ral andfpiritual,  under  the  emperors  and  the  popes :  and  gives  his 
readers  the  pleafing  intelligence,  that  both  the  Turk  and  th? 


Pope  will  expire  in  the  year  1868.—  Though  he  docs  not  expec* 
to  witness  this  happy  event  himfelf,  yet  he  has  the  goodnefs  to  pro- 
mife  a  fight  of  it  to  many  of  the  prefent  generation  : 


text  /^H/vaT  nri  xgovov,  opfat 
ao-  ^vrsverxty  TJS  x«<  txi. 


Unfortunately  for  thefe  two  prophets,  each  difputed  the  accu- 
racy of  the  preditfions  of  hi?  rival  ;  an  animated  controverfy  fol- 
lowed :  and  the  refult  has  been  a  conviclion  in  the  minds  of  moil 
of  their  readers,  that  each  has  completely  fncceeded  in  dernolijh- 
ing  the  fyrtem  of  his  adverfary,  and  completely  failed  in  eftabliOi- 
ing  his  own. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  defcribe  the  different  fymptoms  of 

this  difeafe:   but  I  hope  1  ihall  be  excufed  from  indicating  the 

me'hcd  of  the  cure.      When  the  mania  has  once  obtained  pofld- 

fion  of  the  brain,   I  doubt  whether  three  Antiayrae  wouid  be  iuf- 

ficient  to  expel  it.       1  *ould  rather,  like   Dr.  Trotter  in  his 

treatife  on  the  nervous  temperament,  endeavour  to  correcT:  thac 

pred'tfpcfition  which  naturally  leads  to  it.       I  would    advife  the 

proteftant  theologian  to  fufpend,  for  a  while  at  leaft,   his  aflent  to 

feme  of  thofe  doclrines,  which  education  has  taught  him  to  re- 

vere as  facred.     I  would  have  him  learn  to  doubt  whether  it  be 

certain,  that  a  long  fucceflion  of  bifhops,    through  many  centuries, 

can  be  that  one  individual  defcribed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  man  of 

fin  :   or  that  the  church,  from  which  all  other  churches  have  re- 

ceived the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,   is  "  the  great  mother  of  har- 

lots," and  the  kingdom  of  Amichrift;     I  would  recommend  to 

him,  if  he  muft  decypher  the  apocalyptic  hieroglyphics,  to  attend 

to  the  folemn  afleveration  of  their  author,  which  is  frequently  re- 

peated both  in  the  fird  and  the  laft  chapters,   that  his  predictions 

were,  even  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  on  the  point  of  being 

fulfilled.      In  the  deftruction  of  Jerufafem,  and  the  firft  period  of 

chriftian  hirtory,  he  may  find  enough  to  exercife  his  ingenuity, 

and  may  perhaps-  ftumble  on   the  only  clue,  which  can  lead  to  the 

folution  of  the  difficulties  contained  in  their  myfterious  volume. 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  afk,  will  not  readily  be  granted  to  me. 

The  docVme  that  popery  is  the  beaft,    the  pope  antichrift,  and 

chriftian  Rome  the  whore  of  Babylon,   is,   1  know,  an  important 

part  of  the  new  gofpel  preached  by  Luther  and  his  afiociates  :    it 

forms,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  learned  prelate,   (d)   "a  primary 

pillar  of  the  reformed  faith."     But  when  I  confider  the  dange- 

rous confequences  of  this  do&rine,  its  deleterious  effeds  on  the 

judgment  of  fome  among  the  mod  diftinguifhed  writers  of  the 

proteftant  communion,  the  ridicule  which  it  ferves  to  throw  on 

the  iofpired  writings,  and  the  handle  which  it  gives  to  the  fneers 

(d)  Watfon's  Theological  Trafts,  Tom.  v.  p.  7, 
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and  Contempt  of  the  profeffcd  infidel,  I  indulge  a  well-founder! 
hope  that,  for  the  lake  of  religion  and  humanity,  it  will  meet  with 
Jittle  fupport  from  the  enlightened  characters,  who  now  prelide 
in  the  eftabli&ed  church.  If  it  once  formed  a  pillar  of  the  re- 
formation, 1  conceive  it  could  only  be  a  temporary  fupport,  which 
may  now  be  removed  without  danger  to  the  fabric.  To  the  pious 
fraud  from  its  utility,  the  firfl  reformers  might  eafily  reconcile 
their  confcience  :  at  the  prefcnt  day  it  might  be  rejected  by  their 
fucceflbrs  with  fome  credit :  it  cannot  be  retained  without  dif- 
gtace. 


Note  referring  to  p.    10; 

MK  W«rfley,  w?io,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  north  cf 
France,  Litely  returned  to  this  country,  has  formed  the  following  opinion 
reflecting  the  idolatry  fo  often  afcrtbed  to  foreign  catholics,  ft  certainly 
•'  is  not  true,  a^  often  maintained  by  our  divines,  t'-at  the  poor  Jgno'anc 
*'  catholics  pay  adoration  to  their  images,  and  worfliip  their  faints.  The 
*«  warm  oppofers  of  popery,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  even  the  en- 
'*  lightened  and  the  learned,  hold  out  the  idsa  flrongly  in  their  \vritings ; 
*'  but  we  believe  the  catholics  of  the  prefent  day  regard  their  images  only 
**  as  the  reprefentatives  or  their  faints  and  their  faints  as  the  friends  and 
"'  companions  of  their  God,  through  whom  they  apprehend  that,  their 
"  pray e; s  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance,  thin  if  pre- 
44  fentcd  by  themfe'ves  to  their  maker."  Wqrfiey's  Account  of  the  State 
*l  of  France,  p.  203. 

Note  referring  to  p.  46. 

*'  The  prayers  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  faid  by  the  prielKu  Latin. 
8i  There  c^n  be  no  doubt  that  the  orig  n  of  this  practice  is  in  the  un!verfa« 
*'  lity  of  the  langaage  in  the  prior  atrs  or  the  church,  and  th;  defire  that 
' *  they  have  had  of  preferving  the  ftridt  unity  of  its  wor(bip  :  but  it  is  not 
M  the  leaft  true  that  the  people,  who  have  never  learned  Latin,  are  not 
"  ignorant  of  rhe  meaning  of  the  prayers,  but  know  as  well  what  the  pried 
**  is  faying  as  if  it  were  delivered  in  their  native  ton-ue.  It  is  aiftomarf 
e'  for  thrm  to  have  a  prayer-book,  with  Latin  on  one  fide,  and  Frm  h  or 
"*  Flemifh  on  the  other  ;  and  they  repeat  in  their  own  language,  while 
"  the  priefl  repeats  in  Latin.  It  does  not  ftem  to  be  of  the  firlt  importance, 
••  with  them  to  have  the  cxa<5l  fentence  in  their  mouths,  which  the  prieft  itf 
*'  uttering  at  the  alrar  This  is  not  pofUbl*,  for  the  chuich'es  are  often  fo 
**  lar^e,  tnri  many  of"  the  people  at  ib  great  di (lance  from  the  pnefl,  thut 
"  they  cannot  hear  him  when  his  back  is  turned  towards  them,  andthe'C- 
"  tore  go  through  the  prayers  each  for  himfelf ;  and  are  inftracled  bv 
"  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  by  the  change  of  the  prieft's  pofition,  and  by  other 
84  fienal*,  of  the  parr  at  whieh  he  has  atrived,  and  the  pofture  thef  are  to 
*' affutne."  Worfley's  State  of  France,  p.  206. 


THE     END; 


